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CHAPTER L 

THE FOX-CHASE. 

'^Mornin' to ye, Master Eveleyn! — mornin', sir! 
Scent '11 lie well to-day, sir !'' 

'' D^ye think so, Tom ?'* was the reply. 

'^ Horse seems a little tender on the oflF foreleg, sir.^' 

'' Ay,'' said his rider. " Had a nasty overreach last 
week; shouldn't have mounted him to-day, but the 
mare's cold is very heavy." 

A brief pause ensued, when the first speaker recom- 
menced — 

'^ The hounds had a pretty spin last Monday, sir. 
Were you out ?" 

" No." 

'^ Found at Colston, crossed the brook, and then 
made straight as a crow flies for the UUerstone Rocks. 
The Squire came to grief in crossing below Hodsmill— - 
got bogged ; horse cast his four shoes, and was glad to 
get him out on any terms. They hadn't a check, and 
the varmint ran clear away from the dogs, and, for 
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the last half hour^ young Belmont and the second whip 
had it all to themselves/^ 

In this manner^ in broad vernacular, rattled away 
Tom the Jockey — a good-natured, hard-working, not 
over-well-paid horsebreaker, whose grinning, honest face 
predisposed most persons favourably towards him, so 
that the fullest liberty that the hunting-field accords to 
all persons engaged in the sport, was freely allowed him 
by his employers and patrons. His companion, to 
whom he had addressed the foregoing observations, was 
the subject of this history. Mister Eveleyn Evelyn, a 
young man of twenty, well made, tall, good-looking, 
with crisp light-brown curls, and large blue eyes. He was 
the eldest son of a highly-respectable paper manufacturer 
and merchant, who carried on the principal business in 
the market-town of Bricklinton. 

Nature had done more for Eveleyn than art ; at least 
large sums of money had not been expended on his edu- 
cation. In his boyish years he had been placed in a 
commercial school, or, as the proprietor termed it, Aca« 
demy; and having learned and forgotten, after the 
usual manner of boys, all that is most worth remember- 
ing — retaining, at the same time, a vivid recollection of 
the mysteries of knuckle-down, prisoners^ base, and fives 
— he was transferred, at the age of twelve, to the care o^ 
theRev.Edward Winton, M.A., head-master of the Town- 
ton House School, under whose judicious management he 
eventually acquired certain heterogeneous scraps of 
classical lore, which enabled him to give a Latin quota*- 
tion with an occasional false quantity. 
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It must not be supposed that Eveleyn was insensible 
to the beauties of Horace or the grandeur of ^schylus ; 
could he have read them without trouble, he would 
have been delighted to have done so ; but indifferent 
instruction, combined with apathy on the part of the 
learner, effectually prevented him from ever shining as 
a classical scholar. 

More fortunate in the second master of the school, 
to whom were intrusted the duties of teacher in all the 
branches that make up what parents understand by the 
term a sound English education, he made rapid pro- 
gress in this department; and, ere he was fourteen, 
had ^become a proficient in composition, a very respect- 
able mathematician, and moderately well versed in the 
institutes of natural science. He promised, moreover, 
to become a tolerable artist ; and there is little doubt, 
if, from this time, he had industriously pursued his 
studies, he would have obtained distinction at college. 

Nature had supplied the raw material, but it was of 
that kind which requires to be guided by superior 
knowledge, animated by competition, and encouraged 
by approbation. 

A year from this time, and the second master was 
superseded by another, his inferior in every respect, 
save good nature, who was incapable of aiding in the 
expansion of such intellectual powers as Eveleyn pos- 
sessed. 

The school also diminished in numbers, and, by de- 
grees, Eveleyn became the head of it. This position 
once attained, all motive for exertion ceased; he no 
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longer cared to pursue knowledge for its own sake^ but 
devoted his energies to riding daily across country on 
his pony — which carried him from his father's house 
every morning to Townton House — and in this accom- 
plishment, as well as shooting and fishings the lad soon 
became an adept. When he attained the goodly age 
of sixteen years, he persuaded his too-indulgent parent 
that it was time for him to leave school, and take to 
farming — for to his other vocations Mr. Evelyn, senior, 
added that of an agriculturist. 

Thus, at that period of his life which should be espe- 
cially devoted to study by all whose position accords 
them the opportunity, the boy was permitted to throw 
books aside, and enjoy the most perfect hberty of ac- 
tion. Walter Scott supplied the place of Cicero, and 
Byron superseded Virgil— -a very natural change, but 

one not particularly adapted to aid the development of 
mental power. 

By degrees the very freedom of his life re-acted on 

his mind^ and^ in proportion as he enjoyed the means 

of pursuing his various amusements, so he valued them 

less^ and sighed for more of that learning that he 
ii»0lighted when study was his only occupation. 

Eveleyn and his companion jogged on some time in 

silence, which the latter first interrupted. 

'' Did you see Miss Kate Howard take the Mallow 

brook, last week, sir ?*' 

" What I Miss Howard leap the Mallow brook ! 

Why, last week it was flooded when the hounds crossed 

the valley.^ 
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" Zactly : but 'tis true for all that. Bill Williams told 
me as he see'd her with his own eyes.'' 

" Humph ! ^twould be odd/' muttered Eveleyn, " if 
he saw her with those of another person." 

'^ What d'yer honour please to say ?" 

'^ I say, ^twas a very rash jump for a lady." 

" So all the field said ; and there was only three 
beside herself who fiied it ; all the rest went round by 
the bridge. She's a wonderful young lady to ride." 

The mention of Kate Howard's name acted as a spell 
on Eveleyn, who, from this time, was deaf to all the 
observations of his companion, and it was not till he 
heard a voice shout — " Good day, Eveleyn ! You seem 
asleep !" that consciousness returned, as jolly, red- 
faced Bob Edwards' loud tones roused him out of his 
reverie. 

Bob Edwards, or, as his letters were addressed, Ro- 
bert Edwards, Esquire, was a hale, whole-hearted yeo- 
man of fifty ; a light weight, a lighter finger ; coolness, 
daring, and determination had rendered him the first 
horseman in his county, while his honesty, frankness, 
and good nature caused him to be a universal favourite ; 
so that, wherever there was a gentleman's party, from 
the castle to the country-box, the Old Bachelor was a 
welcome guest. But where ladies appeared upon the 
scene, Bob was unknown : not that he was a woman- 
hater, or a man whom only gentlemen knew, but, from 
long habit operating upon a naturally shy disposition, 
he was unable, as he expressed it, to face the flutter of 
a silk dress. 
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Eveleyn and he had always been friends, and when 
even the former as a boy used to come out after his 
harriers — (for he was the master of a scratch pack, 
which he hunted on bye-days) — he used to show the 
youngster how to sit his leaps, and gave him many a les- 
son in equitation. Moreover, Bob, though he had the 
erdree everywhere, nevertheless preferred the society of 
those of his own rank to that of his superiors ; and. 
Eveleyn, from his connection with trade, did not move 
in what was termed in his neighbourhood *' the county 
set," who regarded with supreme contempt all who 
were directly or indirectly connected with commerce ; 
and none were so haughty and exclusive as those who, 
had they been dependent on their own resources, could 
not have conducted the business of a draper's shop, and 
would have gone mad over the mysteries of a butter- 
dealer's accounts. Thus, the friends had a common 
tie, and in the domain of farming and sporting a com- 
munity of taste and occupation. Besides this, they 
were neighbours, and often spent an evening at each 
other^s houses, as often indeed as Eveleyn's literary 
amusements permitted him; for with all the young 
man's waywardness, he did not give himself exclusively 
to sport. 

'' Hdlo, is it you, my friend ? — Jolly as ever ! — 
What's your hurry, though ? there's plenty of time.'' 

*' Indeed, you're mistaken, Eveleyn; these up-country 
meets are a deuced long way off, and we poor wretches 
who don't send on our horses are apt to be late. By 
Jove," said he, looking at his watch, '' we have only 
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twenty minutes to do more than four miles^ so let us 
trot on a bit." 

'^ Ah, Tom/' said he, turning round, "that's you, 
eh ? Nice colt, you are on I Whose is it?" 

" Mr. Brown's, Squire," replied Tom. 

" Faith, Brown breeds good horses," and with this 
complimentary observation he turned to his young 
companion, to whom- he chatted incessantly of all the 
affairs of the neighbourhood, good-naturedly, as if 
every person he spoke of was a friend, whom nothing 
could induce him to injure. 

The appointed meet was at Scardale, a small oak 
wood standing on a hill-side, whose summits shot up into 
jagged pinnacles of rocks, while, lower down, the surface 
was broken into deep dells and stony hollows forming 
channels for tiny rivulets, that leaped and scampered 
into the river at its base. 

It was a favoured haunt of Reynard's (or Reynold's, 
as Tom called him), who was generally found at home 
by his quadrupedal visitors when they paid him a 
morning call; and although many of the family had 
heard the echoes of the beloved wood resound with 
tallyho ! in the forenoon, never to listen to that sound 
again, yet also not a few, by taking advantage of the 
intricacies of the ground, had made from this favourite 
dwelling-place a safe retreat from the enemy. 

The high road ran through the middle of the cover, 
and far below the river foamed and sparkled over its 
unequal bed, while the background was occupied by 
mountains of considerable height, which, though not 
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marked by boldness of outline and majesty of form^ 
still sufficed to give a completeness to the picture^ as 
the clouds in fanciful forms rolled off their dun sides^ 
and the whi^e vapour, touched by the sun's rays, vanished 
into thin air. 

Then the brown leaves of the old oaks, contrasting 
with patches of dark green gorse and rough masses of 
projecting stone, rugged and grey, without a fern leaf 
to hide their nakedness, varied the surface of the land- 
scape, both in colour and outline ; so that, apart from 
the excitement of the sport, the picture itself was worth 
looking at, as, indeed, it was one of the best bits of 
scenery anywhere within ten miles of Bricklinton. 
But now, the flashing of red coats between the boles 
of the old trees ; the passing and repassing of many 
horses, some led by grooms, and others that their 
riders had dismounted from, as with the reins thrown 
over the right arm they walked up and down to stretch 
their legs and stimulate circulation ; the rushing of dogs 
to and fro, the occasional note of a hound ; the full- 
ton^d voice of the huntsman ; the sound of the horn ; 
the clatter of horses' feet, and now and then the neigh- 
ing of some impatient steed, — ^together made up a scene 
that neither pen nor pencil could do justice to. For the 
play of light and colour, the motion of the actors, and 
the yarious sounds, all more or less in an excited key, — 
neither the poet nor the painter can describe, except in 
part. 

In the centre of a knot of equestrians rode a lady on 
a black horse. She was the cynosure of every eye, and 
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it was evident that this attention was but the fitting 
tribute to her unusual beauty, and was not paid to her 
as the sole representative of her sex on the field* 

Thdre was one among the crowd whose eyes never 
left her for a moment, though he himself maintained a 
respectful distance. Not that the beauty returned his 
glance — for Kate Howard and Eveleyn Evelyn were, 
socially speaking, strangers ; between them lay a great 
gulf of conventionalism, and how could he bridge the 
chasm ? 

The days of knight-errantry were past. Tourna- 
ments were out of date, and squires no longer pro- 
claimed their daughters as the prizes of the victors in 
bull-fights. Now-a-days people smile pitifully at en- 
thusiasts who attempt to unite that which in the nature 
of things cannot be bound together. 

Wealthy and beautiful, highly educated and propor- 
tionably talented, in the drawing-room she was unsur- 
passed ; and without diminishing aught of the refine- 
ment and delicacy of womanhood, nature had given 
her the courage and energy of the sterner sex. 

The combination of these qualities caused her to 
number among her admirers men of the most opposite 
tastes ; men of sentiment and cultivation, no less than 
the rough, honest natures of the illiterate country 
gentlemen, were alike fascinated by her charms. 

No London belle was more graceful in the dance, 
more skilful at the pianoforte, or more expressive in 
song ; and no foxhunter could make a better cast on a 
cold scenting day, or more safely ride a wearied horse 
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over a close country, than could this daughter of the 
irascible Squire — Frank Howard, Master of the Clay- 
shire County hounds. 

A tall, dark gentleman, on a bay horse, now rode up, 
and raising his hat, entered into conversation with 
Miss Howard. 

The faint tinge of colour on her delicate cheek 
deepened. 

" I do not think, Kate, that your horse is looking 
as well as usual this morning. Can it be that he 
has not recovered last Monday's exertion, and that 
he has reason to complain of the harsh usage of his 
mistress V^ 

She looked up smiling. 

*' I do not think Norman has any reason to be dis- 
satisfied with me. All who serve me must serve me 
well. He certainly fulfils his share of the compact, 
and I hope there is reciprocity of sentiment and treat- 
ment on my part." 

" And do you reward all good services in like man- 
ner V 

^^ If they are sought for, and not thrust upon me.'' 
Then turning round to an elderly man on her left, she 
exclaimed, ^^Will Colonel Hood bet me a pair of 
gloves that I do not win the brush to day ?'' 

^^ Ha, ha, ha !" laughed the Colonel, *^ if you will 
lay the odds between twenty and three- score years and 
ten, I will with pleasure, or if you will take me off a 
score of winters — ^^ 

The sentence was not finished, when '^ tally ho" re- 
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sounded through the wood, with cries of " Gone away, 
gone away ! To him, dogs ! Forward, forward !" 

Every eye fired with excitement, and few were the 
hearts that for the moment did not own a quicker pul- 
sation. Then there was a gathering up of reins, shouts 
from excited horsemen, loud swearing on the part of 
the Squire — 

" Have a care, gentlemen. D — it ! don't ride over 
the hounds. Hold hard, sir, where the d — are you 
riding to? Forward!'^ Then a blast to call on the 
stragglers of the pack, and the whole field rushed 
forward at speed. 

Skirting the covert, the fox soon broke out into the 
open, with the hounds not a hundred yards behind 
him, all close together — a blanket would have covered 
them. 

" There they go !" the Squire said, in an ecstasy of 
delight. ^^ Heads up and tails down ! Look at 'em ! 
Get away, horse !" and striking him sharply with his 
spurs, he bounded to the front. 

The first fence proved a rasper, and had the usual 
effect of making the company more select, by getting 
rid of the ruck, who always manage to spoil sport, and 
be in the way of everybody. The first mile was for 
the most part up-hill, and through ploughed ground, 
thus putting the condition of the horses to the test 
without delay, so that none but those who were up to 
the mark could go the pace. 

^^ Scent lies well, Evelyn, in spite of the bit of hoar- 
frost we had early this morning," said his friend Bob. 
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" I never knew a fox break from this side of the cover, 
taking the northern line, but that he meant work. I'll 
lay two to one, barring accidents, he doesn't stop this 
side of the Lem, and that*s twelve miles as the crow 
flies. More than that, 1^11 tell you a secret, old boy, 
if you will keep it dark." 

'' What's that ?" 

*^ There won^t be five to see the end of him/* 

" I think I can count two of the number,'* said the 
young man. 

" By George, that^s a good jump !" 

" Well done, Levinge,** said the old sportsman ; '^ I 
didn*t know you had half the pluck. How that girl 
rides ! Bless my soul, there isn't her equal in the 
kingdom ! There goes the Squire, as mad as eighteen, 
with not half the judgment ! It*s very odd, but, saving 
Miss Howard, there is not another of the family worthy 
of being called a horseman ; they have neither coolness 
nor discretion — ^never know how to save a horse ; ride 
him as if he were a steam-engine — ^haven't a bit of a 
hand, one of *em. I'd back the old Colonel now 
against the best of the lot. See, here he comes, steady 
as a rock, as cool as if he were in his arm-chair ; not a 
lighter finger in the county. By George, he*8 a per- 
fect picture of a sportsman.'* 

In this way Bob Edwards kept up a running, or, if 
the pun be permitted, a galloping commentary, as he 
and his young friend rode side by side, taking their 
leaps, when practicable, together. 

They had reached the summit of a hill, and had a 
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long descent before them, over a line of green fields. 
The scent was breast high, the dogs running mute, and 
the pace tremendous. They had crossed three of these 
fields, and entered the fourth, which was triangular in 
form, and the fence to which they were approaching 
was almost impracticable, except in the comer, that 
formed, as it were, the apex of the triangle. Towards 
this point the whole field was converging at racing 
speed. Bob and Eveleyn were in front, and the latter 
pulled in to allow his friend to go first, when, just as 
he was about to follow, Levinge rushed by, almost 
knocked him off the saddle, and balked him of his 
leap, without even a ^^ pardon me.^' Eveleyn knit his 
brow, a curse hissing through his lips, but said not a 
word, and jumped the fence. Everyone remarked the 
insult ; as the encounter was so evidently intentional, 
it could not have been unobserved. But there was no 
time for comment, each horseman had enough to 
manage in attending to himself, for the hounds seemed 
determined to run out of sight. 

About half an hour had elapsed since the fox broke 
away, and there had been no check for a second, when, 
passing a small gorse cover, they came to a stand- 
still. 

^' Hounds are at fault," 

" Gk)ne to earth !" said another. 

'^ Nonsense V* shouted Bob. Yet no one repented 
of the momentary breathing. 

" Hark to Bruizer V^ shouted the Squire ; " hark to 
him ! Vestal ! good bitch ! To him ! to him 1*' 
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The others answered the challenge^ and in a second 
the pack are in full cry. 

^' I don't think, cousin/' said Kate Howard, " you 
treated young Eveleyn well," Levinge being again by 
her side. 

" Nonsense, Kate ! what does it matter V^ 
" That air of affected indifference does not become 
you, sir,'' replied the lady. " I have never seen young 
Evelyn except in the field, and I only know that on all 
occasions when he has come under my observation his 
^conduct has been that of a ffentleman" dwelling with 
marked emphasis on the last word. 

" Pray how long is it since Miss Howard has become 
the champion of this sporting tradesman ?" 

She turned round and looked him full in the face, 
her dark eyes flashing with excitement. 

Her cousin lowered his glance, saying, with an ill- 
affected smile — 

" I did but jest /' and added, " push on, we have 
no time to lose." 

One by one the horsemen had dropped. It was now 
a bog held one fast, or a fence proved too stiff to be 
got over safely, and many a sprightly- looking fellow 
pulled up in despair, as his exhausted steed could no 
longer be quickened by scourge or steel. 

In spite of Bob Edwards' criticisms, the Squire still 
went in the first flight. But only one of the whips 
was anywhere near, and he shortly came down a 
buster over a narrow clay bank, while his nag seemed 
very ill-disposed to rise again from mother earth. Just 
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at this time they were approaching a broad rotten 
fence^ with a wide ditch on either side; about the 
middle of it was a gateway, now walled up with dry 
stones some four or five feet high, leading out into a 
narrow road, and this, which the rest avoided, Levinge 
rode for. Eveleyn saw his intention, and suffered him to 
take the lead, himself in close attendance, evidently 
intent on mischief. Waiting his opportunity, just as 
the horse of the former rose to the leap, he plunged 
the spurs into his hunter, and striking with his horse's 
chest Levinge^s nag on the quarter, rolled him and his 
rider over into the road, shouting as he flew over, 
'' Quits V 

Here ended the day's sport for Levinge. 

Kate had noticed the incident, and could not help 
smiling at the discomfiture of her haughty relative. 

" What the deuce made you do that V^ said Bob Ed- 
wards. Eveleyn related the whole story. '^ Confound your 
young blood, you might have broken his neck'* — chuck- 
ling with inward satisfaction the whole time — " but hang 
it, served the fellow right ; what business has he to shew 
his airs in the hunting-field V The insult being thus 
avenged, Eveleyn's countenance relaxed from its savage 
expression, and he almost repented that he had per- 
mitted his temper to get the better of his discretion. 
Then the image of Kate Howard rose up before him, 
and a pang of jealousy shot through his heart, as he 
remembered the hopelessness of his love, and the pro- 
bable success of his rival's suit. Men are more syste- 
matic and enduring in the pursuit of revenge (the ma- 
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tured mind treasures up an injury, regarding it as a 
debt that must be paid) ; but the intensity of boyish 
hate is far more engrossing-staking possession of the 
soul, it masters every feeling — and well it is that the 
passion soon burns itself out. 

Hound after hound was now dropping off, and lag- 
ging behind. 

" D it," said the Squire to a gentleman who 

rode next to him, " I believe this fox has a spare set of 
legs. See, there's the beacon a-head, and I'll swear we 
haven't been running forty minutes." 

''Yes," rejoined his friend, ''and there's a jolly 
flood in the Lem to-day — eight yards of water, if there's 
an inch ; and heaven help the poor wretch who stops 
short. Never fear, the brute won't live to get there. 
By Jove ! there he goes, with Cruizer not ten yards 
from his brush. Tallyho !" he screamed, hoarse from 
excitement ; *' Tallyho 1" The horses seemed to under- 
stand the cry, and redoubled their flagging energies. 

They had got into the ];aeadow land sloping down to 
the river ; two large fields only lay between them and 
the water. On the other side the ground rose abruptly, 
and half way up the hill was a thick fir plantation, 
with plenty of open earths. Once there, Beynard 
would be safe ; and gallantly did he strive for life and 
liberty. 

Horsemen, dogs, and fox are all in the last meadow 
together, racing down the incline. The field had dwin- 
dled down, as Bob had prophesied, to five — the Squire, 
his daughter, and friend^ who rode abreast^ Eveleyn and 
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himself a couple of lengths behind^ with their nags 
well in hand. 

His long brash draggled with mire, the white tip 
obscured by the same dye, his tongue hanging out, but 
with head steady in front, the gallant vermin sped on 
to the river. 

Well he knew that, could he reach the nether 
bank, rest and safety awaited him. Close behind, 
and almost touching him, were his pursuers ; before, 
roared the swollen stream, and woe betide him if 
his strength would not suffice to carry him over. " Tal- 
lyho!^^ shouts the Squire, "tallyho!" when, like an 
arrow, the fox shot out a few feet in advance, and 
cleared the river in a bound : the dogs followed, 
plunging in, save the headmost, Bruizer, who chested 
the opposite bank with such violence that he fell back 
stunned into the stream, and was drowned. His master 
followed, though with better luck ; the horse reached 
terra firma with his fore legs, and pitched his rider 
head-foremost into a brake of furze. 

" Hold hard. Miss Howard, hold hard, for the love 
of heaven V^ roared Bob Edwards, seeing her intent on 
attempting the jump. "Hold hard, my dear young 
lady.^' But Kate was deaf to all advice or entreaties ; 
and he and Eveleyn pulled up to see the issue. " Now 
Norman," she cried, striking her horse across the 
shoulder; and Norman answered with a laboured 
effort to increase his speed for the spring ; his rider's 
eyes flashing with animation, while a smile of pride 
and pleasure disclosed her beautiful teeth for an instant, 
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when her hps were closed firmly again^ thus expressing 
her determined courage. She reaches the brink, her 
right hand is slightly raised ; again she cries " Now V' 
the horse is almost rising in the air, when the bank 
gives way beneath his feet, and both roll over into the 
river. 

An absolute yell of horror burst from the lips of 
Eveleyn. Instantly he flung himself off his horse, and, 
without a moment's hesitation, plunged into the stream. 

" Madman V' muttered Bob ; *^ by the , they'll 

both be drowned.'* Unfortunately, in the fall, Kate 
was undermost, and her habit catching in the horns 
of the saddle, by raising her feet, depressed her 
head, so that her chance for life became small in- 
deed ; but with wonderful self-possession she managed 
to clutch the mane of her horse, and succeeded at last 
in getting her arms round his neck, thus keeping her 
face above water. Still it was evident to the horrified 
spectators, and she felt herself, that her strength would 
not suffice to sustain her long in that position. 

The previous rains had filled the river to the brim, 
and it now rolled a deep and strong stream. As 
the accident occurred not far above the mill wear, the 
depth increased as she descended, neither was there 
any shallow, where the horse could touch. 

Encumbered with his hunting costume, Eveleyn, 
though an excellent swimmer, found his powers had 
never before been put to such a test, and, in spite of his 
efforts, it seemed to him that the distance between the 
lady and himself was increasing rather than diminishing. 
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To disentangle her habit^ to seize the bridle^ to guide 
the horse near the bank, on either side, was his object ; 
where the frantic father on one hand, and the no less 
excited friends on the other, vainly held out their whips, 
in the hope that the poor girl might drift near enough 
to take hold^ of one of them. Evelyn could see that 
her strength was failing, and that her look of hope had 
been succeeded by an expression of despair, as if she 
knew that her rescue was impossible. They had 
reached a large bend in the river. In obedience to the 
current^s force, the almost helpless horse drifted where 
the water was deepest, thus making a considerable cir- 
cuit. Eveleyn saw that this was his only chance, and 
by dint of great exertion, he made his course straight, 
thus cutting off the angle ; another moment, and he 
had reached his prize. " Hold on. Miss Howard ! hold 
on !'^ he shouted, as he dexterously set her habit loose : 
but ere he could reach the reins, her hands failed to 
support her longer, and, without a struggle, she dis- 
appeared. She rose, and sank, and rose again, when 
Eveleyn caught her by the shoulder, and with the 
other arm struck out vigorously for the bank. '^ Hur- 
rah !" shouted Bob, *^ hurrah'/' Supporting his pre- 
cious freight, the young man, almost exhausted, reached 
his friend's hand, and was drawn to shore. 

Grently they carried her to the nearest cottage, which 
fortunately was not a quarter of a mile distant, and 
Mr. Howard having by this time crossed the bridge, 
was able to render assistance to his daughter, until she 
was sufficiently restored to be entrusted to the charge of 

c 2 
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the cottager's wife ; and right sisterly did the poor 
woman attend to her wants. 

" Poor boy I" said Bob, " how you are shivering ! 
Here, take a swig out of this flask/' 

Eveleyn did not wait for a second invitation, and 
drained it at a pull. "Thank you, old fellow, you 
have saved me from fainting; and now let us trot 
home." 

" You will not surely be so mad as to ride home in 
that mess. It will kill you. Borrow some of the 
man's clothes — I dare say his wife will lend them to you 
for a trifle." 
" No, thanks, I shall do very well, come along." 
" At least you will stay to accept the acknowledg- 
ments of the lady." 

"Again I must say no. In this instance I have 
not worked for hire, and it is well that some folks 
should know that the sons of the people are not always 
huxters, and can do their duty even without polite 
speeches for reward^ much less for the hope of real 
gratitude." 

Eveleyn was turning ofl^, when the Squire came 
rushing out of the house. " Pardon me, I beg of you, 
Mr. Evelyn, that I have not tendered you my thanks 
before, but my selfish joy at the restoration of my 
child, for the moment, banished every other thought 
from my mind. You have indeed laid me under an 
obligation that I can never repay ; but, sir, should the 
occasion arise when I can be of service to you, I sin- 
cerely trust you will make the freest use of me, and 
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should I know of any thing that might be of advan- 
tage to you, I shall not forget my debt/^ 

Eveleyn answered with a cold bow, " Even people in 
my station of life, sir, can do a kind action without 
expecting other reward than the consciousness of having 
performed their duty. Good morning, sir ;^^ and he 
rode off. 

" Well," said his friend Bob, ^^ you are an enigma. 
Here were you all the morning devouring that young 
lady with your eyes. An accident occurs, you save 
her life when no one else could have done so, and 
instead of following up your good fortune, you turn 
upon her father when he does the civil, as if he were 
insulting you ; and having brought the girl ashore, you 
leave her in the hut here, as if you cared for her no 
more than her horse floating dead, below the wier-pool.^' 

Eveleyn had the misfortune to possess a painfully 
sensitive disposition, and being fully conscious that the 
gentry looked down superciliously on all tradesmen, 
he was prone to imagine insults or sUghts when pro- 
bably none were intended. Proud as a peer, shy and retir- 
ing almost to a fault, yet conscious of the possession of 
mental powers superior to many a neighbouring squire,^ 
refined and pimctilious in point of honour as any 
comrade of the Cid's, he felt himself that in every- 
thing that constitutes the gentleman he was not 
deficient, and chafed like a heavily-bitted barb at the 
restrictions of society, which confined him to his own 
sphere, and denied him the entree to those reunions 
where that which is styled gentility assembles. 
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Sometimes bis natural good sense told him that he was 
but receiving at the hands of others the same treatment 
he extended to the many himself^ and conscience would 
occasionally say, " Would you, my fine fellow, admit 
into your little circle the poetical shoemaker who sent 
home your little sisters boots in a sheet of manuscript 
verse, which the author doubtless considered might 
even by good judges be mistaken for Shelley^s ? And 
moreover. Master Eveleyn, is not your ambition purely 
selfish ? Would you open the gates of the sacred pale 
for others, and let untried merit, or rather every con- 
ceited spark, associate with whom he pleases ? Is it 
not rather your own egotism that spurs you on, while 
you flatter yourself that if the great folks would but 
try the experiment they would find an immense acqui- 
sition in your society ? How know you, sir, that you 
would be acceptable to those who occupy a higher 
sphere in the social scale than your own ? And pray on 
what grounds do you consider that they should make 
an exception in your favour, since only for your perso- 
nal gratification you would have the bonds released, 
the barrier broken down, the wall of partition razed ? 
The fetters gall, and the iron enters your soul. What 
then, may not this be some idiosyncrasy of mind ? for 
you sigh for that which you do not possess by birth, 
and which you do nothing to acquire. Why, I ask, 
Mr. Eveleyn, should not every class choose their own 
associates ? Do you not exercise the elective faculty in 
your set ? Moreover, you could not deny the fact, if it 
were pressed home to you, that you are as exclusive an 
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aristocrat in your soul as the most haughty of men — 
no blue-blooded Castilian more so ; and because men 
cannot see into your heart, and know that your spirit- 
ual affinity is with the highest, forsooth you turn upon 
and affect to scorn those who socially have nothing in 
common with you. Awake to a nobler sense of your 
position, and if you must ascend, choose some en- 
nobling pursuit. " All may be with laurel crowned." 

The friends had ridden on in silence some time, 
when Eveleyn resumed the thread of their conversa- 
tion. 

" You have known me from my boyhood, and have 
always manifested a strong regard for me, therefore I 
do not hesitate to speak freely to you, knowing that 
you will respect my confidence. You say that my 
conduct is enigmatical ; but the solution of the riddle 
is very simple, it all resolves itself into pride. You 
know I love this girl, and you may also be aware that 
she is unconscious of my admiration ; and if she were 
made acquainted with the fact, how do you think she 
would receive the information ? Why, with a scornful 
smile. Just as if my soul was of an inferior order of 
spirit, and like the swan upon the water, whom some 
common fowl might be enamoured of, she would turn 
aside her white round neck, and sail proudly out upon the 
bosom of the stream — ^ A dab-chick dare to love me I^ 
No, I could not humble myself even to win her ! As 
you observed, to-day an opportunity offered. I might 
take advantage of it, to force myself into her society, 
might even gain admission at Castle Croft, But I 
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could not submit to be patronized. ^ Mr. Evelyn^ the 
gallant saviour of my daughter/ I hear the Squire 
introduce me^ and then aside to his friend^ ^ A very 
good sort of young man, very well behaved, whom we 
must notice. Can't help these accidents, you know. 
Wish to heaven I could do something for him, the 
obligation we are under to him is very disagreeable to 
us j think he may go into the church, then wheto old 
Jones dies he shall have the living,' &c. &c. Thus 
visitors would tolerate me V Tolerate me ! the young 
man winced at the thought. 

'' Where 1 am known, it must be as an equal. This 
cannot be, and less than this I would not endure. 
Imagine this proud girl being constrained to ac- 
cept me as a partner in the waltz, condescending to 
acknowledge my observations, at the same time men- 
tally consigning me to Tartarus. Now, to a certain 
extent, I can turn the tables on them ; and in feeling 
that the father and daughter, with all their pride, are 
under a weighty obligation to the son of the Bricklinton 
papermaker, is sufl&cient reward for me.'' 

While he spoke, a crimson flush mantled his pale 
face, and a light danced in his eyes. He fancied that 
he had attained at least a negative victory. 

"Well, Eveleyn," said his friend, "I hear what you 
say, but you haven't convinced me for all that. It 
seems to me that you are something like the young lady 
who broke her cheval glass because it did not reflect a 
pretty face — thus destroying her property without im- 
proving her appearance. Now you take an exaggerated 
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iew of the prejudices of caste. Of all the tradesmen 
in Bricklinton^ how many are there not guilty of doubt- 
ful practices^ base artifices^ mean misrepresentations^ 
without speaking of downright fraud and dishonesty ? 
How many are there of them who have not different 
prices for the same goods — cheat in weight and measure 
— deceive you in quality — undersell opponents from 
home^ and keep up their prices to their own customers 
at home ? What thing in common have these people 
with the gentry ? who, though they are not by nature 
a whit better, and would act as others if in a different 
sphere, yet have a thousand refinements of feeling, a 
keen sense of honour, and except, perhaps, in selling a 
horse, would on no account sell a neighbour or a friend* 
You belong, my dear fellow, to a certain extent, to this 
class, and being placed in the same category, you must 
accept the consequences ; though I know that you and 
yours are the very soul of honour and candour, would 
neither oppress the poor, nor truckle to the rich ; nei- 
ther can you in the qualities of true greatness be sur- 
passed by any ; but you must not shrink from the truth, 
however distasteful to your present state of mind — you 
are only a tradesman after all, though an honest one. 
Your character gains you respect, which you have daily 
evidence of. Notwithstanding, those whom you accuse 
of disdaining you cannot do other than recognise you, 
according to your birth and profession ; and unless 
you prove to them that you are by intellectual power 
something greater, they have no occasion to seek out 
in what degree you are elevated above your peers. 
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Why then should you refuse the civilities these people 
may wish to show you ? Do not imagine that you com- 
promise your independence by accepting their advances^ 
or by declining to avail yourself of any good turn they 
may do you ; for remember that churlishness is more 
easily betrayed in refusing kindness than in conferring 
a favour." 

Eveleyn smiled. " My dear friend," said he, " are 
you aware that you are industriously demolishing a castle 
of your own erection ? 1 have refused no overtures yet, 
and probably, after my curt reply to the Squire, none 
may be offered. Let us change the conversation. I 
could not resist the impulse to tell you a little of my 
feelings ; but now, dry linen would be more acceptable 
than a smile from Kate Howard." 

"Judging from your glum look, I should be dis- 
posed to question your last observation; but I quite 
agree with its wisdom ; so by all means let's make 
haste." 

Saying which. Bob hurried on his horse, and his 
companion following his example, they proceeded at a 
brisk trot, each busy with his own reflections. 

They were not more than a mile from the scene of 
"the find," when they overtook Tom on his colt, who 
had been hanging about the roads to gather tidings 
of the sport. Touching his hat as they came, and 
looking rather amazed at Eveleyn's wet clothes, he 
asked, "Did you kill, sir?" 

" No, Tom ; although our attentions were of the 
most pressing kind, he resolutely declined having any. 
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thing to do with us, and he is now recovering his wind 
the north side of the Lem." 

" Where you got a ducking, sir, I suppose V' 

'' Just so, Tom/' 

" Mr. Levinge had an ugly tumble, it seems, sir. 
CouldnH ride home — was obliged to be fetched in his 
carriage. Did your honour please to see the accident V 

" Oh yes, I saw it. It happened by Wallford Mill, 
crossing a stone fence. Ugly tumble it seemed.^' 

" But, law bless me. Master Eveleyn, here am I 
talking to you, and you dripping wet. Now put on 
my old coat, and let me carry your wet one home. It 
won't hurt me to be in my shirt sleeves for an hour.'* 

" No, thank you, my hearty — I shall soon get home 



now." 



" I believe,^' chimed in Bob, " he has made up his 
mind to be ill. I never knew such an obstinate fellow 
in my life.'* 

Tom's glance again and again reverted to the wet 
clothes of the young sportsman — his little eyes dancing 
with inquisitiveness ; but his curiosity was not destined 
to be satisfied, so he had an opportunity for the legiti- 
mate development of his imcginative faculties, and soon 
prepared in his mind a wonderful story to relate over his 
evening pint. 

While Eveleyn was thus riding home, as fast as his 
jaded horse permitted him, Kate was slowly recovering 
from the stupor and lassitude which supervened upon 
her revival. Before she had strength to speak, her eyes 
had satisfied her as to her father's safety, and as soon 
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as she could utter a word she asked what had beconie 
of her preserver. 

^'Gone/^ said her father, "gone home, apparently 
indignant that I had taken the liberty to thank him for 
helping you out of that cursed river. It is distressing 
enough at all times to be under an obligation to any 
one ; but d — me, to feel indebted to an inferior, whom 
you cannot repay for his service, is most disgustingly 
unpleasant." 

Then the little man lashed out into a torrent of 
invectives against "sporting^ tradesmen, confounded 
snobs, &c., &c., who ought never to enter the hunting 
field, and get in the way of ladies and gentlemen,^' 
winding up with a Jeremiad over the degeneracy of the 
age and its infernal democratic tendencies. 

"It is very strange/^ said his daughter, "that I 
should feel called upon twice in the same day to vindi- 
cate this young gentleman ; for, whatever his antece- 
dents may be, he is, undoubtedly, a high-spirited, 
courageous, and well-bred young fellow ; and I do not 
see the philosophy of putting down those aspiring 
geniuses as long as they conduct themselves with pro- 
priety. But I cannot now (for my feebleness) argue 
the point." Her voice died away, and she fell back 
faint. 

Mr. Howard had sent to Castle Croft for the carriage, 
but when it arrived, Kate was unequal to return home ; 
so her father, much to his own disgust, began to make 
his preparations to spend the night in the cottage. 
Fortunately for him, indeed for both, the housekeeper 
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had taken the precaution to send some eatables, to- 
gether with a fair proportion of wine ; so he was 
enabled to bear up against the numerous inconveniences 
of his temporary abode with a tolerable degree of for- 
titude ; and had his reflections taken a military direction, 
he would have doubtless come to the conclusion that 
vigilance in the commissariat department is of primary 
importance to the success of a campaign. 

Having demolished a very respectable proportion of 
chicken pie, and given the coup de grace to a bottle of 
sherry, the little Squire, feeling very much at ease, and 
peaceably inclined to the world at large, quietly disposed 
himself on a settle, where the carriage cushions had 
been arranged, and, with every determination to keep 
awake in case Kate should require anything, immedi- 
ately fell into a deep sleep, and sounds neither harmo- 
nious nor flute-like soon disturbed the stillness of the 
kitchen. 

Desirous of imitating her parent, except in respect 
of the nasal melody, Kate closed her eyes ; but what- 
ever might have been the reason — whether she had not 
taken her due share of the sherry, or whether she had 
already slept too much — the drowsy god had forsaken 
her pillow. 

As it generally happens under similar circumstances, 
the mind became unusually active, and a thousand 
memories chased each other through the chambers 
of fancy in an unceasing crowd — images the most 
incongruous, possibilities the most absurd — ideas the 
most fanciful — now joyous, now ridiculous, now painful 
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— by turns held their sway ; and pleased with the in- 
cessant play of thought^ which flashed brightly^ but 
harmlessly^ like summer lightning around the dome of 
heaven^ she let the reins of her fancy loose, yielding 
to the lassitude pervading her frame. 

The scene was more fitted for the poet than the 
painter^ for the sight was too subdued, and the glow of 
the peat fire scarcely revealed the figures distinctly 
enough for the artist. 

Kate reclined on the pallet-bed, supported by pil- 
lows, a loose shawl thrown round her shoulders^ but 
still leaving a good deal of the white neck uncovered. 
Her black hair hung down on either side — a mass of 
wavy silk-like locks ; and now a little bit of green wood, 
which had been for some time hissing and smoulder- 
ing, burst into a flame, and the red light falling on her 
pallid face lit it up with a faint glow, and sparkled in 
the depths of her earnest eyes. 

The little illumination gave her opportunity of sur- 
veying the apartment ; but the glass- painted pictures 
representing Adam naming the beasts, and Lot^s wife 
turned into a pillar of salt, with flitches of rusty bacon 
overhead — a cracked swing glass of the smallest dimen- 
sions, before which a very well-kept Bible lay on the 
case of drawers, afforded little subject for interest or 
inquiry. So it is not to be wondered at that she again 
relaxed into reverie ; neither is it extraordinary that 
the events of the morning again came prominently 
before her. 

"None of the elements for a veritable romance,^* 
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thought Kate, ^'(are wanting. An interesting young lady 
— I think I bay admit as much — a good-looking young 
man — and both of diflferent degrees ; parenthesis — the 
difference should be inverted, though men may choose 
beneath them — not so our sex. The lady placed in 
imminent peril, and rescued with skill and bravery. 
The little history wants one element — love, and love 
reciprocated. Reciprocated ? Her lip curled at the 
very idea. Kate Howard make a misalUance ? Im- 
possible. And what of the young man ? Should he 
love? Yes. What?^' 

The query did not seem easy to answer. " He may 
in some measure call my life his own, as he preserved 
it at no ordinary risk. But are you so sure, Miss 
Kate, that Eveleyn entertains the sentiments you give 
him credit for ? Was it not an act of simple bravery, 
which would have been performed had a pauper 
been in equal peril ? Why should you suppose that he 
is incapable of a generous action, purely from motives 
of generosity?^' 

The idea elevated the young man in her estimation ; 
and in proportion as she imagined that his conduct was 
only the expression of his natural disposition, so did 
her admiration for him increase ; not that it for a mo- 
ment assumed even the faintest aspect of tenderness, 
for Kate could not imagine such a possibility as her 
loving anyone of lower rank than herself. " Poor fellow ! 
I wonder will he consider himself a hero ? Well, I 
am under an immense obligation, and must confess I 
would my preserver had been some one else.'' 
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In spite of herself^ the dark image of Levinge crossed 
her mind; and half angry^ she murmured audibly^ 
''What folly! I wonder (resuming the thread of 
her reflections)^ I wonder was he hurt to-day ? Events 
hare followed so fast^ I have had no time even to think 
of him. Certainly he deserved his tumble, and it was 
boldly conceived and daringly executed, on the part of 
yonng Evelyn. Evelyn again ; I wish I could think 
of something else. If I shut my eyes, I cannot shut 
his form out^ as I saw him striking out like a sea-god, 
though sea-gods don't swim in rivers^ and wear scarlet 
coats. Still I hear him shout^ ^ Hold on, Miss How- 
ard V and the wondrous light in his large grey eyes 
seemed flashing out like a spirit of fire. I shall never 
forget it — never, never V' 

She shuddered till the bed shook, as she passed 
through the river scene in imagination, and a deeper 
thrill of gratitude than any she had experienced warmed 
her heart, while half aloud she said — 

" I have not realized the extent of the debt I owe 
him. Now life is before me — life, all bright and joyous. 
Oh ! a few hours since, and the cold waters seemed, 
to have claimed me for their own, and the wide gates 
of eternity were opening before me, where all was 
darkness and terror. Why is it so hard to die ? 
Why is death so appalling ? Why have I not fami- 
liarized myself more with its aspect, seeing I must 
sooner or later unravel the mystery ? They say that 
reliifion can prepare the mind; but, though I know 
the responses by heart, and never sleep over old 
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Jones's sermons^ my faith does not feel like a power 
within me/' 

These reflections were disturbed by a sound proceed- 
ing from her father^ which truth will not allow to be 
described other than a snort^ succeeded by a muttering^ 
then another grunt, and half audible "forward's" and 
" tallyho's :'' then these were superseded by short cries- 
as if in pain. The Squire was dreaming, and wa^ 
mentally enduring the fate of Actseon^ with this dif- 
ference, that Fortune had turned him into the fox he 
had been so mercilessly pursuing this morning. In 
imagination he had had a tremendous run, and was 
approaching the river, but now pursued instead of pur- 
suing. He felt the hot breath of the dogs ; he could 
see their savage eyes darting fire. His iron strength 
was failing ; the distance between himself and the pack 
narrowed — they almost touched him. His Umbs 
seemed paralyzed ; the earth felt as though it scorched. 
Agony of agonies ! Every limb is stiflfened ; he ia 
fastened to the ground as immoveable as a statue ; the 
white fangs of the hounds are in his flesh ; they tear 
him — when he shrieked aloud, and awoke to find his 
right boot burned through, he having ingeniously ma- 
naged to thrust it between the bars. 

The uproar caused Kate to start up in alarm. The 
little household came rushing in to ask for an explana- 
tion, and found the Squire rubbing his foot, and de- 
tailing his dream in very powerful language. 

*^ Well, papa,'' said Kate, " I must confess you make 
a very poor fox. I never heard one shriek out in the 
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death agony ; and you scream because you have singed 
your toe !" 

" DonH chaffy Kate/' said her father, " or you will 
betray me into some irrelevant observation." 

Just then there was a noise of feet at the door, and 
a groom made his appearance^ bearing a letter, which 
he gave to Mr. Howard, who tore open the seal^ and 
read :— 



" Haughton Hall. 

'^HONOUEED SlE, 

^^ It is my painful duty to inform you that Mr. 
Levinge is seriously ill, in consequence of an accident 
received out hunting. The medical man (Mr. Bel- 
mont) says as how he can't live through the night, if 
so be as the inflammation sets in. 

" This from your humble servant, 

" Maria Davis, Housekeeper. 

" To Frank Howard, Esquire. 

" Monday, March 5th, 18—." 

" Confound it V' exclaimed the Squire, " troubles 
never come alone.^' 

" What is the matter V asked his daughter. 

" Matter, indeed ! read this precious epistle.^' 

Kate took the letter, hastily scanned it, and, without 
apparently any emotion, said — 

*^ You must go to him.'^ 

'^And you?^ 
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" I will go too/' 

" Impossible ; there's no carriage here.'' 

^^ I beg your pardon^ sir/' broke in the groom, '^ the 
mail phaeton's at the door." 

Without further parley, the room being cleared, Kate 
made a rapid toilet, and, though weak and languid, 
her spirit enabled her to accomplish the task speedily^ 
so that her father was preserved from the annoyance of 
waiting ; in fact, he was not ready, and felt very much 
disposed to fume that so few minutes were allowed him ; 
but the recollection of his nephew, his only sister's 
only child, being in a dying state prevented him from 
bursting forth. Having liberally remunerated their 
/ hospitable entertainers, and taking every precaution by 
heaping up a number of wraps to maintain a comfort- 
able temperature, in the midst of a drizzling rain, 
they started for Haughton Hall. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

AFTER A COLD BATH. 

When Eveleyn reached home^ the evening was 
closing in^ so that his miserable appearance escaped ob- 
sen-ation in the dim light. His arrival excited no other 
remark than that of his old father's cheerful welcome : 

" Well, my boy, come home safe ? How are yoa so 
late V 

" We had a jolly long run," said his son, endea- 
vouring to speak without chattering, for the cold 
seemed to have penetrated his bones; and without 
parley, he hurried off to his own room to dress. 

His limbs were so stiff, that it was with great diffi- 
culty that he mounted the stairs ; while sharp, shootin^ 
pains through every part of his body admonished him 
of impending illness. 

"I fear,'' he murmured to himself, "I shall pay 
dearly for my confounded obstinacy : and then the dear 
old man will regard with increased horror my taste for 
field sports. Never mind, I must make the best of it.'' 
So he descended to the dining-room, where that most 
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inviting of all meals after a hard day's work, a tea- 
dinner, awaited him. 

Mr. Evelyn, senior, was one of the old school, and 
always dined at two o'clock, save when company obliged 
him, in accordance with modern habits, to alter his 
hour; but this was never done except on state occa- 
sions. So, to use the family expression, Eveleyn's 
dinner was ^' put by " for him, and either kept hot or 
warmed again when he' made his appearance : and on 
the present occasion his basin of soup, and fair share of 
roast fowl, served up in the neatest ware, and laid on 
the cleanest and whitest of dinner-cloths, with fresh ve- 
getables and sparkling ale, while the tea equipage filled 
one side of the table, presented not an uninviting ap- 
pearance to a young man who, since breakfast, had 
ridden fifty miles, and a good deal of the distance across 
country. 

^' Don't you like the fowl, Evy ?'* said his sister, a 
lovely girl of fourteen years, fair as a lily, with long 
dark curls, blue eyes — though the lashes were so 
long, many persons thought them brown — and such a 
pair of rosy lips ; made especially for kissing. 

*' Don't you like the fowl, Evy ?" she again asked. 

" Yes, my dear/' said her brother : " it's very nice." 

" Then why don't you eat it ?" 

" Were there many out to-day ?" asked his father. 

** Yes, a large field." 

" And who had the brush ?" 

" No one, father : it is still in the possession of the 
original proprietor, who certainly deserves to wear it, 
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he having [carried it in fifty minutes from Scardale to 
the north side of the Lem." 

" Well, Evy, it does seem to me a great waste of 
time and energy, not to say money, that so many men 
should take so much pains and run so much risk, for 
the purpose of catching a vermin that they can't eat 
afterwards/' 

" Well, dear,'' said the son, ^' we won't argue the 
point : I enjoy the fun. You are good enough to let 
me join in the sport ; and as long as this arrangement 
continues, I am satisfied with my share of it." 

By this time tea was finished, and the decks, as the 
old gentleman used to say, were cleared. 

'' Now, Lilla," he said, ^^ fetch the swords and pistols, 
and let's have a fight." 

The swords and pistols were the backgammon board. 
This game he heartily enjoyed ; and, having taught his 
daughter to play, they generally amused themselves 
with it every evening, when alone. 

It is time that the reader should be more particu- 
larly introduced to the Evelyn family. 

Mr. Evelyn was a widower, although he had 
married a young wife late in life ; who, having brought 
him three sons and one daughter, gently passed away 
to sleep. She was a highly accomplished, spirited 
woman, yet devotedly attached to her husband and 
children. Her beauty had attracted him when staying 
at a friend's house in the metropolis, where she occu- 
pied the position of governess. Though many years 
her senior, it was nevertheless a love-match on both 
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sides ; and when he proposed for her hand^ it was with 
perfect confidence that no mercenary or unworthy 
motives animated Emma Stanley's heart, when with 
soft, yet firm tone, like one who is both receiving and 
conferring a favour, she answered, " Yes V 

But no one could help loving Mr. Evelyn. 

As a young man, his personal appearance, no less 
than his character and manners^ prepossessed all who 
knew him in his favour. His features were regular, 
with the Anglo-Saxon freshness of complexion ; and in 
those days the now thin, grey locks were abundant and 
jet-black. Many a story he could have told of senti- 
mental girls and impulsive young ladies, who had 
deemed themselves inconsolable on his account; but, 
save as some old friend brought up these reminiscences 
afresh, no one ever heard of them ; and if, in speaking of 
^n old lady, he would sometimes say, we were sweethearts 
a hundred years ago, the matron, had she been pre- 
sent, could not have been other than pleased that her 
memory was wreathed in so sweet a smile as that which 
played round the lips of her whilom admirer as he re- 
called the recollections of his vouth. 

He had become rather stout, and was not so erect as 
formerly : his cheeks, too, were more pale, and though 
his beautiful forehead was marked with lines, yet they 
were scarcely observable. But it was the unvarying 
expression of sweetness and serenity that gave a pecu- 
liar charm to his countenance ; there the pure light of 
love was never altogether obscured by the darkest cloud. 

There is nothing so worthy of contemplation in na- 
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tore as the fine face of an old man^ whose countenance 
is the reflection of a soul that has ever lived and 
breathed in an atmosphere of love — ^not only the love 
that is to be found in the sphere of domestic affection, 
but the love that is the reflex of divine love — that has 
through life been realized in conduct ; to see how it 
softens every line, how it enters into each change of 
expression, and mingles in every glance ! Such a face 
is the outward revelation of a perfect faith. It is the 
aspect of a spirit that has tasted and known of the ce- 
lestial goodness, and is calmly awaiting the inevitable 
change ; yet gratefully accepting whatever good it may 
perchance find as it passes through the journey of life. 

And such was the face of Mr, Evelyn ; though no 
man enjoyed a harmless joke more than he did, or 
laughed more heartily at a good tale. Neither let it 
be supposed, because petulance formed no part of his 
disposition, that he was incapable of indignation. Sel- 
dom, though, had this feature been exhibited; but 
those who had seen him moved never forgot his 
look. 

In his family he was idolized. His sons considered 
him the type of perfection, and his daughter worshipped 
him. No indulgence that fell vnthin the scope of his 
means did he deny them ; but everything that tended 
to evil, or promoted a compromise with virtue, he strenu- 
ously opposed ; and whatever he forbade, his children 
eschewed ; for he reigned by love — that principle of all 
others most potent, most God-like. 

They yielded him obedience the more readily, be- 
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cause of the extent of the liberty he accorded them. 
Deeply feeling the responsibility of a parent, he knew 
that a rein too tight only encouraged resistance, while 
at the same time he ardently endeavoured to avoid the 
opposite extreme. 

Knowing that precept without practice is worse than 
valueless, it was his aim to live the life he pointed out, 
and to prove to his children that religion does not 
mean austerity, or virtue sanctimoniousness ; that peace, 
happiness, and joy, are not found in crooked paths. 
Some might imagine that in matters of creeds and cate- 
chisms he was too lax. Himself a nonconformist, and 
of puritan descent, he attached little weight to the 
dogmas of theologians, though none could be more 
careful in educating his family in the principles of 
Christianity ; and few were there endowed with so 
happy a manner as he displayed in expounding the 
sacred volume. '' The Bible,^^ he always said, " is the 
rule of faith ; turn to it, and drink from the fountain 
of truth, unpolluted by the imaginations of heated 
sectaries.^' 

'' Size ace — the bar point. Lilla, how you throw—: 
five and two— what a wretched cast. Now don^t throw 
a three, else you will take me up." 

*' Ah, pa, I've got you !" shouted the young lady, 
with delight, "and you have only the four to enter 



on.'' 



The old gentleman looked up, smiling so sweetly, 
rejoiced at the enjoyment of the child. 

"You little rogue, I have no chance with you. 
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Fours, I declare ! Now then, Lilla, you have it all 
your own way/' And Lilla gammoned her father. 

" Eveleyn/' said he, turning to his son, " put some 
coals on the fire, my boy/^ 

Eveleyn had been sitting in the arm-chair, his feet 
stretched out on another; and although his clothes 
were nearly scorched with the heat, his teeth chattered 
audibly. 

Slowly moving his stiff limbs, he got up, pain racking 
every bone in his body, and succeeded in accomplishing 
his task. Limping to his seat, his father saw that he 
moved with difficulty, and he asked him if he had been 
hurt. 

'' Oh no, father,^^ he replied. 

" Then, how are you so lame V^ 

" It's the result of over-exertion, I presume ; but I 
hope a night's rest will set me all right.'' 

'^ Well, my boy," resumed the old gentleman, " I do 
not wish to curtail your amusements ; but it is very 
evident to me that this violent exercise is too much for 
you. I hope you will not go out hunting again this 
year." 

" Please," said Eveleyn, " do not bind me down by 
exacting a promise ; I will do what I can — yet I should 
like to go out on Easter Monday — a deer is to be un- 
carted on that day, and I have never had any stag- 
hunting." 

Just at this time the youngest son, George, came 
bouncing into the room, his face big with intelligence 
being conscious of the possession of at least half a secret. 
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" How did you get wet to-day, Evy V said he» 

"Wet!^' exclaimed Mr. Evelyn; **what do you 
mean ? — there has not been a drop of rain to-day/^ 

" Well, pa, at any rate Evy's clothes are streaming 
wet/' 

All eyes were turned upon the young sportsman for 
an explanation, who said, *' Well, if you must know, 
I got a ducking in the river to-day." 

" Tell us all about it, Evy/' said Lilla. 

The father, seeing his son's embarrassment, and feel- 
ing that he might not like to confess the particulars of 
the mishap, lest it should reflect on his horsemanship, 
interrupted the eager querist : 

" My dears, do not trouble your brother now ; he 
is very tired. You shall know all about it in good 
time." 

Eveleyn looked up with a smile that well repaid his 
father for the restraint which he had put upon his own 
curiosity, no less than upon that of the children. 

'*Let us have another rubber;" and the players 
resumed their occupation, forgetting everything in the 
excitement of the game. 

''Lilla," said her brother, *'if you will give me a 
glass of negus, hot — very hot — I think I will go to 
bed." 

His sister ran hastily to attend to her pet Evy's 
wants, while the father cast a wistful glance at his son ; 
for his heart told him that the young man was ill, but 
he made no observation, knowing that, with all his good 
qualities, Eveleyn was very irritable, and nothing pro- 
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voked him more than the inquiries — "What is the 
matter ?^* " How are you now ?" " What do you 
attribute your illness to V &c., as if it afforded the 
sufferer any relief to be able to give a correct reply 
as to the time when^ the place wherCj and the manner 
in which he was seized with illness. 

Having taken the refreshment he asked for^ Eveleyn 
went upstairs^ and with great difficulty succeeded in 
undressing and getting into bed. He closed his eyes, 
and endeavoured to compose himself to sleep. But 
all in vain — fierce pain racked every joint, and every 
fibre of his body quivered in sympathetic suffering. 
One by one the voices died away ; footstep after foot- 
step echoed on the stairs, as one after another of the 
household retired for the night; and gradually tlie 
house subsided into silence. 

Eveleyn listened to every sound; now raising his 
hand to the bell-rope, to ring for assistance ; now de- 
termining to bear his suffering stoically, and trying to 
cheat himself into the belief that it was only a paroxysm 
which would pass away. The disorder seemed to be 
gaining strength — indeed, it was rapidly becoming un- 
bearable — and the sufferer groaned in misery. 

Just then a step was at the door. It was opened, 
and with a candle shaded by his hand, lest he might 
find his son asleep, Mr. Evelyn noiselessly entered. 
A rapid look satisfied him that his worst fears were 
more than realized, as he exclaimed — " I am afraid you 
are very ill, my boy ;'' and going up to the bed-side, 
he laid his old rugged hand so softly and tenderly on 
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tlie young man's brow, it might have been a woman's 
touch. 

Despite his agony, Eveleyn reciprocated his father's 
unspeakable look of love, and taking the gentle hand 
in his, he pressed it warmly, saying — 
'' Yes, I am very ill/' 

He felt his pulse; it was at fever rate. The patient's 
eyes seemed starting from his head, while his breathing 
was quick and stertorous. 

Evidently no time was to be lost. 
"Don't move, dear, till I return. I will be back 
presently." And hastily descending the stairs, the 
good old man, without disturbing any one, rushed out 
for medical assistance. 

The family doctor lived at the bottom of the street, 
and, as good luck would have it, was at home. 

"What, Evelyn, is this you?" said Mr. Fellows 
(who, by the way, was a surgeon — but M.R.C.S. an- 
swers all the purpose of M.D. in the countiy). " What's 
the matter at your house ?" 

" Eveleyn's very ill," was the reply. 
" What is the nature of the complaint ?" 
" High fever — and inflammation, I fear." 
And without more ado, they set off together. 
"It seems he came home from hunting to-day 
streaming wet," said the father ; " but he has given 
us no particulars as yet." 

In another moment they stood by the bedside. The 
fever had so rapidly increased, that the fii-st symptoms 
of delirium had set in. 
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It did not require long to determine^ and Mr. Fel- 
lows immediately opened a vein. 

"Where' do you feel most pain V asked the Doctor. 
" I cannot tell/' was the reply ; " it extends every- 
where with equal acuteness — but it commenced in my 
joints and head.'' 

" How long did you remain in your wet clothes ?" 
« Nearly all day !" 

" Well/' said the Doctor, ^' it is of no use to utter a 
Jeremiad now — we must try and relieve you. Can you 
raise yourself to take this medicine ?" 

Without answering, he made the effort, and succeeded 
in swallowing the pills ; then fell back, unable to re- 
press a groan. 

" Can nothing be done," said the father, " to afford 
him temporary relief ? Would any external application 
avail ?" 

The Doctor shook his head. 

" The medicine," he said, " will do him good. But 
somebody must watch him through the night." 

" I will see to that," said the old gentleman, 
having received instructions when to administer the 
medicine again. 

Mr. Fellows, having waited an hour, bade his friend 
" good-night.'* 

" Let me light you to the door." 
*' Oh, thank you, it's quite unnecessary." 
When they were beyond the hearing of the patient, 
'' What is the matter with my poor boy ?" said Mr. 
Evelyn, while his lips quivered with emotion. 
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.' " Rheumatic fever, I regret to say/^ 

" Will he recover ?" 

" There is nothing, my good friend, to apprehend at 
present/' 

'' God bless you P' And he closed the front door 
behind him. 

Returning to his son's room, he lit a rushlight, and 
putting on his dressing-gown, he prepared for his night 
watch, placing an arm-chair by the bedside, in which 
he sat. 

Evelejrn opened his eyes, and seeing his father ten- 
derly watching him, he put out his hand, which the 
other held in his ; and thus comforted by the gentle 
grasp, he again endeavoured to compose himself, and 
after a time sank into a troubled sleep. 

How the heart of the watcher ached, as alone in the 
sick chamber he gazed on his suffering child, for his 
illness had banished the idea of the '^ young man'' 
from the parent's mind, and the boy, his Eveleyn, his 
first-bom, who had ever been to him as the light of his 
eyes, lay before him ; again he was to him in thought 
as an infant, whom he could clasp to his bosom and 
kiss. 

How the poor heart ached, and the big tear, unseen 
by mortal eye in the deep stillness of night, rolled over 
the furrowed cheek ! 

Alone — Oh no ! not alone. He was not deserted. 
The voice that falls not on human ears, yet whispered 
to his spirit words of comfort and hope, '' Whom the 
Father loveth he chasteneth. Whatsoever ye ask in 
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my name shall be given you." And deep and fervent 
was the silent cry, " God, give me my son V* 

Towards morning and Eveleyn became more restless ; 
now throwing his arms about, now muttering between 
his teeth. Then he shrieked aloud, *^ Hold on, Miss 
Howard ! hold on \" 

So loud and clear was the shout, that it quite startled 
his father, who^ wondering, asked himself, '^ Who is 
Miss Howard ?'* 

" God ! she will drown — she will drown,Edward8 ; 
will no one save her ? Don't hold me ! let me go, I 
say ! let go ! I can swim. There, she sinks — sinks,'* 
and the last word, long drawn out, was lost in a low 
groan. 

" What can all this mean ?" thought Mr. Evelyn, 
" Is it some delirious fancy ? He knows no Miss 
Howard." But he had little time for reflection, when 
the patient awoke, saying in a half whisper, " Some- 
thing to drink." 

The worst symptoms still continuing, a little before 
daylight a repetition of the dose was administered, 
while the poor father still kept his sleepless watch. 

Morning, which seemed as if it would never come, 
at last peeped through the window-pane, when Mr. 
Evelyn determined to call the servants, and communi- 
cated to his old housekeeper, Williams, the intelligence 
of his son's alarming illness. 

" Dear me," said the old woman in rather a pettish 
tone, '^ why didn't you call me, sir ?" 

'' Because I could do all that was wanted." 
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"That's "^just like you, sir/' Williams replied, 
" always thinking of others first. But do you go to 
bed, master.'* 

" Not till I see the doctor again. I expect him at 
seven, and it is now half-past six o'clock.'' 

Seeing it was no use to press the point, Williams 
set about her usual duties, ordering every one to 
move quietly, and prepared a cup of tea for her master, 
which, after a little persuasion, he took. Punctual to 
the time, for in that respect he was unlike many of 
his profession, Mr. Fellows' step was heard upon the 
stairs, and in another instant he was by the bedside. 
: Mr. Evelyn's eye marked every expression of the 
Doctor's countenance, and at once detected the serious 
nature of his apprehensions, as he contemplated his son. 
Laying his finger on the patient's wrist, Mr. Fellows 
counted mentally the pulsations, and then quietly said, 
" We must bleed him again ;" and the blood that filled 
the basin, from its inflammatory surface, shewed the 
necessity for the operation, which afibrded a little 
relief, and the sufferer after a short time dozed. 

" Now, my fiiend," said the doctor, turning to Mr. 
Evelyn, "you must lie down, or I shall have two 
patients instead of one." 

" I cannot leave my son !" 

" But it won't make him better to know that you 
are also laid up !" 

" I can stand a great deal of nursing." 

"Nevertheless," said the doctor, taking his arm, 
" do let me persuade you to take my advice, and I 
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will watch by the bedside till you return. I assure you 
there is no cause for any immediate apprehension .'' 

Yielding to this counsel, Mr. Evelyn retired to his 
own room ; first bending his knees in supplication, he 
threw himself on the bed, where he remained restless 
and awake for more than an hour. Unable to stay 
there longer, he refreshed himself with washing, and 
then returned to his son's room. 

Speaking in a low tone, the doctor said, '' Eveleyn 
is not the only one who has to rue yesterday's hunting. 
My partner, Belmont, was sent for in haste, in the 
afternoon, to Houghton Hall, Mr. Levinge, it seems, 
having been brought home senseless. There are a 
hundred different reports in circulation : some say his 
skull is fractured, and that he will never recover ; 
others that his thigh is broken ; but, at any rate, he 
must be badly injured, for Belmont has not returned, 
and if it be possible, he always makes a point ■ of being 
home at night." 

*^ How unfortunate," said Mr. Evelyn ; ^' poor man ! 
I hope he will recover. those field sports ! I never 
liked them, and now I reproach myself that I ever 
allowed my boy to follow the hounds.^' 

" You must not allow this untoward event," replied 
the doctor, "to prejudice you against these amuse- 
ments. They are necessary to our country gentle- 
men, who, with their private fortunes, would spend 
their money elsewhere if the country did not afford 
them amusement/' 

*'But the danger,'' rejoined Mr. Evelyn, *'the 
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danger, my good friend. Men playing with their lives, 
momentarily risking their necks, or being in peril of 
some grievous disaster. It unfits men for their highest 
duties ; only imagine a fellow-creature being hurried 
into the presence of his Maker from all the excitement 
of the chase — some wild cry on his lips — and ere he 
can speak a word — time vanished, and eternity begun ; 
one moment the most daring of a field of red-coats, 
the next in the presence of the Hierarchs !" 

" It has its objections," said his friend, who was a 
very proper sort of man, not given to sanctimonious- 
ness, not too good to be cheerful ; yet finding time to 
lift his eyes beyond the dust and turmoil of vanity fair 
to the calm heaven that is over all. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE PATIENT AND HIS NURSE. 

" What are you looking so serious for, Emma V' said 
Lilla to the maid^ whp slept in her room, and who, 
having been down stairs, had come to call her. 

" Master Eveleyn is very poorly." 

" Evy poorly ! I thought he was not well last night. 
Poor, dear Evy ! what is the matter with him V and 
the young lady hastened to dress, so that she might 
satisfy her anxiety to know all about her pet brother^s 
illness. 

Emma left the room to call the boys, one of whom 
only has been mentioned. The youngest, George, was a 
fine boy of thirteen, good-tempered generally, passion- 
ate at times, very afiectionate and warm-hearted, and 
of the most forgiving disposition. His brother, Robert, 
three years his senior, was quite his moral antithesis, 
selfish, daring, determined, and resentful, possessed of 
an unusual amount of forethought for his age, and had 
already given evidence of unusual abilities. 
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Get up, young gentlemen/' said the servant; 
get up, Master Robert. (Jet up quietly, if you 
please/' 

Bob, as he was commonly called, awoke at the sum- 
mons. 

*^ Master says you must get up, and make no noise/' 

"You be hanged," said the young gentleman in 
reply ; " I shall get up when I please." 

"But Master Eveleyn is very ill, sir." 

" 111 ! well then he must get better, I suppose/' 

" For shame. Bob,'' said George, " how can you talk 
so of dear Evy. What is the matter, Emma ?" 

" I don't know. Master George ; but Doctor Fellows 
was called up by your papa in the night, and he sat up 
with him until this morning." 

" Who slit up ?" 

"Why, your papa." 

" I am so sorry," said George. 

" Master says as you must please make no noise, and 
go down quietly to the parlour." 

So the brothers dressed, the youngest with a tear in 
his eye, the elder whistling in a low key a popular air 
learnt from the street boys. 

" You haven't got a bit of feeling !" said George. 

" And you," retorted his brother, " are a blubbering 
calf." 

Without further parley the lads finished dressing, 
and descended to the dining room, where Bob found 
his unfortunate victim, the cat, and, despite the remon- 
strances of George, he teased the poor beast sadly. 
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" If papa or Evy were here, you would not' dare 
hurt Prince'^ (who was a general favourite), said the 
latter. 

There was no Uttle truth in this observation, for 
Master Bob was availing himself of his father's and 
eldest brother's absence to exercise his own will in the 
matter ; and, more to worry George than really to injure 
the animal, he continued his persecutions till the poor 
beast, fairly exasperated, bit his tormentor's finger to 
the bone. Bob screamed from pain. 

'^ Serve you right," said George ; " I'm so glad V 

''Take that !'' savagely rejoined the former, as he 
seized the hearth-brush and shied it at the speaker, 
standing near the window, who ducked his head, and 
the missile crashed through the window-pane. 

The noise brought the housekeeper into*^ the room ; 
she, seeing the state of affairs, administered a hearty 
rebuke to the offender, while the old woman's hands 
were itching to box his ears ; but observing that he was 
really suffering pain, her wrath evaporated^ and she 
proceeded to wash the lad's finger, and to apply some 
nostrum to the wound, for she had quite a reputation 
as a herbaUst, and many a box of ointment and bottle 
of decoction did she distribute annually, their greatest 
recommendation being in reality their harmlessness 
either for good or evil. 

While this scene was being enacted in the parlour, 
Lilla, having dressed herself rapidly, ran on tip-toe 
along the passage to her brother's door. Gently tap- 
ping, her papa answered the summons. 
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" Don't make a noise, dear/* said the old gentleman ; 
" Evy is dozing now/' 

" Is he very ill, dear papa ?" and the little lady 
looked wistfully, first at the flushed face of her brother, 
and then into the eyes of her father, as if she would 
read his inmost thoughts. 

*'Yes, dear," was the low reply, for it was Mr. 
Evelyn's practice to tell even children the truth. 

'^ And will he get better soon ?" 

*' God knows, dear Lilla !" 

The tears filled her bright eyes. 

^'May I kiss him, papa?" and she walked to the 
bedside, bent over her brother, and pressed her lips 
upon his burning brow. 

The touch awoke him. Eveleyn looked up, faintly 
smiled, and murmured— 

'^ (rood morning, dear " 

Williams now entered the room. 

"I think, my friend,'* said the doctor, ''we had 
better leave Evelevn to the care of Williams: he 
cannot be kept too quiet, and breakfast-time has ar- 
rived." 

" Will you join us, doctor ?" 

'' No, thank you, I must see my patients, and will 
look in on you again about mid-day." 

'* What directions can you give us to follow in your 
absence ?" 

''Only as I have just said; keep your son quiet, 
and when he is thirsty give him a little weak gruel^ or 
toast and water, (xood-bye for the present." 
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As soon as Mr. Evelyn entered the parlour be per- 
ceived something was amiss^ and the draught rushing in 
through the broken pane^ at once directed his attention 
to the shattered glass. 

^' How was that don* ?" 

The boys preserved a dead silence. 

''Tell me, Robert," he said, ''who broke the win- 
dow r 

Bob, thinking it politic to be frank, said — 

" I did it, papa." 

''But how?'' 

"With the hearth-brush.^' 

Then, seeing his hand tied up — 

"When did you cut your finger?" 

" The cat bit it." 

" I fe^r. Bob, you have been at some of your naughty- 
pranks. Now, if you value my love, tell me all about it." 

Even Bob's nature could not resist this appeal ; had 
he been older he Tvould have characterized his father's 
conduct as authority consenting to waive its power in 
obedience to a higher principle. Although he had not 
the abihty to express this in language, his young soul 
felt it nevertheless. 

" George and I," he said, " had a row about the cat, 
and I shied the brush at him." 

" Oh, Bob !" said his father, " when will you over- 
come this evil temper of yours ? I mourn over you, 
my child. Bring the Bible, George." 

George obeyed, and the old gentleman read the story 
of the raising of Jairus' daughter 3 and then knelt 
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down and prayed that his child might be restored to 
him by the same power^ and that those who were 
spiritually dead might be in like manner raised into 
true life. 

As he rose from his knees^ the sunshine streaming 
through the window bathed his grey head in light, and 
he looked like one of the saints of old^ so calm, so 
gentle and resigned, fancy might have seen an aureola 
shining roudd his brow. 

They had nearly finished their morning meal, which 
was a particularly hurried one, when Emma opened the 
door, and with a frightened look, said — 

"There's something the matter with Prince, sir! 
He^s so wild, rushing from room to room, and up and 
down stairs ; I'm afeard he'll fly at me, sir.'' 

Mr. Evelyn got up, and just as he rose from his 
seat the cat sprang into the room, his eyes darting fire, 
his tail with every hair on end, and spitting incessantly 
at some imaginary foe. 

" Take care, children, take care ; don't let him touch 
you." 

> The animal was passing near his late tormentor, who 
put out his foot to keep him off; but the brute, as if 
remembering his late injuries, bounded at Bob, and 
succeeded in inflicting a slight scratch with his teeth 
on his hand, and then bolted through the broken pane, 
and down the street at full speed. 

Feeling assured the cat was mad, Mr. Evelyn heated 
the handle of the steel toasting-fork, and applied the 
actual cautery to his son's hand. Bob bore the pain 
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like a Spartan^ inwardly vowing revenge on the whole 
feline race ; and being requested to do so, exhibited 
the wound on his finger ; but so much time having 
elapsed/ it was useless to apply the same remedy ; and 
already around each puncture there was a circlet of in- 
flammation. 

Without delay his father brought him to Mr. Fel- 
lows* surgery^ to ask his advice^ whether it would not 
be better to amputate the finger. The dottor said no^ 
and laughed at his anxiety ; although^ when pressed 
privately afterwards^ he said^ '^ If any mischief has been 
done, it was too late when you brought the boy to me^ 
because the virus must have long before penetrated the 
system. But I hope your fears have outrun your 
judgment^ and that the cat was not mad after all.'' 

Strange to say, nothing was ever known of Prince 
afterwards. 

Ill disposed was the poor old gentleman to attend to 
the duties of the office that day^ but with a dizzy eye 
and trembling hand he sat at his desk till all the most 
important business was disposed of; and as soon as he 
had sealed his last letter, he returned to the bed-room 
of his son, whom he found a little easier ; at any rate, 
he appeared to sleep. So, taking Lilla with him (the 
boys having gone to school), he descended to the par* 
lour to await the arrival of his medical friend. 

''I wonder what has made dear Evy so ill, dear 
papa ?" 

" Indeed, my dearest child, I do not know; he must 
have taken some violent cold.'' And sitting at hia 
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feet on a stool^ her head resting against his knee, the 
two, father and child, relapsed into silence. 
About two o^clock the doctor arrived. 
'' Ah/' said he, ^' I have discovered the cause of your 
son's illness.'' 
" Pray tell me." 

*' I must congratulate you, too, on the possession of 
such a scion of the true old chivalric stock. It seems, 
at the imminent risk of his own life, he rescued Miss 
Howard, of Castle Croft, when drownmg in the Lem ;" 
and with a little embellishment and variation in par- 
ticulars, he proceeded to inform the proud father of the 
gallant deed we are acquainted with. 

Proud father ? Yes, it was natural that he should 
acknowledge by his dilated eye and flushed cheek the 
interest he took, not only in the narrative., but in the 
chief actor. 

'' Well done, my boy !" he cried. '^ The soul of him 
who bled at Naseby, and conquered with Oliver on the 
plain at Worcester, has a fitting representative in 
thee." Then added, hastily, "Forgive me. Fellows, 
that I have given way to this unruly spirit of exult- 
ation." 

" Forgive you, my friend ! Forgive you, indeed ! 
Why, it would be strange if you could hear unmoved 
that, at the risk of hi§f life, your handsome son had 
saved the prettiest, the proudest, and the wealthiest 
girl in the county from a fearful fate ! But come ; let 
us see how he is getting on." 
They went up stairs. 
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" How are you, Eveleyn ?" asked the doctor. He 
turned and whispered^ — ' 

'^ My head gives me great pain, and I fancy red-hot 
knives are being thrust through my joints.^' 

The old gentlemen sat down near the window, chat* 
ting in an under-tone. Williams, who had left the- 
room, came in, and walking up to her master, said,— > 

*'A servant from Castle Croft is at the door, sir. 
He has come with Mr. Howard's compliments, to in- 
quire after the young master.^^ 

''Give my compliments," said Mr. Evelyn, "and 
say my son is poorly, and confined to his bed, and that 
we are much obliged for their kind inquiries.^^ Then^ 
turning to the doctor, he said, — 

Have you heard how Mr. Levinge is V^ 
Yes. I was just going to tell you. Belmont re- 
turned an hour ago, and he informs me that he has 
sustained a severe concussion of the brain, and that 
his recovery is very problematical. Report says that 
he was ridden against purposely : but that may be sur- 
mise, as there were not more than half-a-dozen with 
the dogs when it happened. Belmont's notion is, that 
his horse was blown, and made a mistake ; pitching his 
rider head-foremost into some road, — ^for there is an ex- 
cised wound on the left temple." 

'' How very sad !'' said his auditor. 

''It seems,'' resumed the doctor, "that he was 

picked up by a carter, who gave the alarm ; and that 

the carriage was sent for, when, bolstered up by piU 

owsj they managed to get him home. His unde. 
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Mr. Howard^ and his cousin were hastily sent for ; and 
when the latter arrived at the hall^ she insisted on seeing 
her relative^ and was so shocked at his appearance, that 
she went into hysterics. You know it is rumoured 
that he has a sneaking kindness for her. Poor 
girl! better she were drowned in the river than 
married to Levinge. But then he is one of our county 
swells, and she an heiress : so two immense properties 
will thus be joined together ; and^ as the world says, 
* it will be a good match.' ** 

'^ Did you speak, Evy ?" said his father, approach- 
ing the bed-side. 

" What is the doctor saying V^ ' 

^^ He says that Mr. Levinge has been seriously hurt, 
and that his life is in danger.^^ 

Eveleyn made no remark, but a deeper flush suffused 
his face. 

" He must be kept quiet,'' said the doctor. " All 
excitement militates against him :" and after adminis- 
tering the medicine, he took his leave. 

Walking down the street, he met Bob Edwards, who 
was en route to inquire after his friend. 

" Well, doctor, how is Eveleyn ?'' 

" Very ill, I am sorry to say." 

" What's he suffering from V 

'^ A violent attack of rheumatic fever, attended with 
inflammatory symptoms.^' 

" Is his life in danger ?'* 

" I hope not : but the complaint is very frequently 
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attended with serious consequences to the general health 
of the patient. But turn with me^ and let me have the 
little history of the sport yesterday." 

Bob then went into the details of the story ; winding 
up with — '^ I never knew of a more gallant deed.*' 

'^ How did Levinge meet with his accident ?'* said 
the doctor. 

Bob gave a general reply^ and so the matter dropped^ 
the former retracing his steps to inquire after his friend. 
When he arrived at the house, he found Mr. Evelyn, 
senior, was in the sick room ; but BoVs name brought 
him down stairs, for he well knew how warm were his 
sentiments towards his son. 

After expressing the usual regrets, ''I am come, 
Mr. Evelyn,'^ he said, 'Ho offer myself as a nurse: 
because, at your time of life, too much exertion will 
seriously injure you.^* 

^' A thousand thanks, my dear sir. I do most tho- 
roughly appreciate your kindness; but I think Wil- 
liams and myself will be able to manage.*' 

'^ Well, then, you will promise, if you should require 
any additional help, you will send for me f " 

'^ Many thanks to you, I will." 

Bidding the old gentleman good evening. Bob took 
his leave* 

That night Eveleyn was much worse. About eleven 
o'clock delirium came on, and he raved incessantly about 
Miss Howard ; of horses and hounds ; and Levinge's 
name was constantly on his lips. At times, his father 
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and the servants could scarcely keep him in bed; and 
through the long night the old man watched^ without 
a moment's sleep. Indeed, exertion was more conso- 
nant with his state of mind : he could not hare com- 
posed himself to rest, even had he tried. 

Morning came, and with it a mitigation of the 
disorder : but still it was needful to adopt violent 
remedies, and at last the patient slept. 

For four nights and days the fever continued at its 
height: during the whole of the time Mr. Evelyn 
never undressed — snatching a Uttle broken sleep in 
an arm-chair by day. Paler became the old man's 
cheek, and deeper the lines upon his brow ; yet never 
a frown settled there to disturb the serenity of his 
countenance. But watching and anxiety told upon his 
frame, and these few days appeared to add years to his 
appearance. 

None of the children were allowed to enter the sick 
room; but whenever he could sit with them in the 
parlour, their father did so; when Lilla would draw 
her chair near his, and run her fingers lightly through 
the thin, grey locks^ ever and anon looking up for the 
gentle smile which always met her glance. 

But when they were all retired to rest, in the silence 
of the sick room, where the flickering rushlight gave 
forth its feeble ray — sitting in the deep shadow by the 
bedside — the big salt tears would roll down noiselessly 
over the old man's cheek. But there was no human 
eye to see them fall ; nor could human ear catch the 
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spirit-voice of supplication. Yet both were seen and 
heard. The silent agony of a father reached the Al- 
mighty Father's ear^ and the midnight cry was 
answered! 

On the evening of the fourth day the crisis had passed ; 
and deep and fervent was the voice that uttered thanks- 
giving for the mercy shown. 

One by one the dangerous symptoms passed away, 
but the sufferings of the patient were intense.' The 
bed-clothes had to be kept off by a hght frame that 
supported them, for their weight was agony. Wounds 
opened in the joints, and through incessant pain he 
was worn to a skeleton. 

Great was the sympathy expressed by the town folks, 
for Eveleyn was a general favourite among his ac- 
quaintance, and the Castle Croft people made repeated 
inquiries. 

As he gained strength^ his brothers and sisters used 
to sit with him; Lilla bringing flowers to ornament 
the toilette-table — such flowers as the season afforded. 
Then she knew the sunny bank where the first violets 
made their appearance; and their deUcious perfume 
was most grateful to her brother. 

Bob Edwards, after a Uttle time, was admitted ; and 
Eveleyn thoroughly appreciated his good intentions: 
but having so lately returned from the confines of 
another world, he took less interest in the affairs of 
the stable than formerly. Bob attributed his inat- 
tention to his friend's illness ; and had he been dis- 
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posed to philosophize^ would have thought it not the 
least extraordinary phenomenon of disease — this radical 
change of taste. 

Eveleyn was not what is known as a religious young 
man— far from it — using the term in its highest sense. 
He, however, bore the reputation of a well-conducted 
young fellow — not given to rioting, yet fond of amuse- 
ment ; neither ribald nor blasphemous in conversation, 
yet not to be appalled by a full-flavoured joke, in what 
is called gentlemen's society. 

He was, in fact, one of those easy sinners who take life 
quietly, accept popular beliefs as to the necessity of re- 
generation, and the certainty of the brimstone lake for 
all offenders, yet are never moved thereby; attentive 
listeners in church or chapel ; sharp critics of pulpit 
eloquence; orthodox, according to their sectarian no- 
tions ; yet living pretty much as if all they heard was 
very proper, but very unimportant. 

A large class are these easy church folks ; a very wide 
creed do they adopt in practice. To them, everything 
that is convenient, and squares with popular notions, 
is right ; and if it be wrong, they never stop to inquire. 
Not they, poor souls ! they have not time for anything 
of the sort. Business is business, and must be at- 
tended to ; pleasure is business, and must not be for- 
gotten. Time slips away unnoticed, and habits are 
acquired — ^habits of business, habits of beticf, habits of 
faith — habits that become ingrained, and are stronger 
than nature, and afford excuses for all sorts of common- 

VOL. I. p 
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place, every-day, unremarkable sins — little sins, sins 
that eyerybody pleads guilty to — almost necessary sins, 
without which we should lose our landmarks, and be 
at sea in our streets — all our calculaticms would be at 
fault, and we should be deprived of the pleasure of 
Joining conscientiously in the Litany. 

A very comfortable, respectable, reputable sort of 
church is the easy chwrch. It excludes murderers^ 
forgers, people who have been detected offSending 
against the seventh commandment, notorious drunk- 
ards, card sharpers, and all the family who are amenable 
to the statute law. But all who are careful to avoid 
detection herein, or who bound their little eccentricities 
by the wide wall of conventionality, may hold up their 
heads, walk boldly up the aisle, and read the responses 
sonorously. Modem pews afford little opportunity for 
sleeping through dreary sermons ; but it is quite pos- 
sible to abstract all thought from the preacher (afber 
the text is given out), and for half an hour or so enjoy 
a quiet little communion with oneself anent the prices 
of stocks, of cotton, of com— or it may be a nice time 
to consider the state of the political atmosphere ; or, 
indeed, to attend to anything except what your fellow- 
sinner in the black gown is talking about ; while your 
cousins and sisters are criticizing the various bonnets 
on either side or before them — until, at length, you are 
cruelly interrupted by the benediction ; then, feeling 
very good while the voluntary is being played, you walk 
out of church to enjoy a little harmless chat by way of 
preparation for the hebdomadal family devotions. 
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All this is very consistent with the easy chwrch, the 
lives of whose departed members are pleasingly nar- 
rated in funeral sermons ; when^ as we shall no more 
come in contact with them in this worlds we think it 
due to their memories to forget their evil deeds^ as if 
obliviousness in this sphere of action found its corre- 
spondence in a higher. Solemn farce ! played out every 
day, in every variety of costume, but with little varia- 
tion in the plot. 

May had arrived ; Eveleyn had recovered in a great 
measure the use of his limbs, and in the old terraced 
garden at the back of the house he had daily taken an 
airing. Inhaling fresh life with every breath, he gazed 
with untiring eyes at everythiug around him. The 
simplest leaf was invested with new beauty; even the 
wall-flowers and China roses possessed to him a mine 
of loveliness ; and the far distant hills which bounded 
the horizon — the back part of the garden looked out 
upon the country — though not in themselves particu- 
larly remarkable for grandeur, yet, to his imagination, 
awakened afresh to all the glories of this outward re- 
velation, they seemed to be the embodiment of the 
sublime. 

Sitting upon the upper terrace one evening, his ear 
caught the sound of footsteps ascending the stone steps. 

" Ah,^' said he, " here comes the dear old man ;^' 
and shortly after, puffing a little from the exertiou, his 
father approached him, exclaiming — 

" I've done my day's work, and now for a chat with 

F 2 
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you^ my son/' seating himself beside Eveleyn on the 
bench. '^ I feel quite warm/' he said^ taking off his 
hat. 

The light breeze blew through the thin white locks^ 
as with lips a little apart the old man drew in the 
grateful air^ coming in over the land &om the fresh 
grass fields by the river. 

'' How handsome thou art/' thought Eveleyn ; '' oh 
that I had a painter's power to portray thy face, my 
father, that others might gaze upon it and derive the 
pleasure that I now experience, while contemplating its 
ineffable expression ! Oh, what a tender soul looks out 
from those deep grey eyes, where joy and peace are 
ever enshrined ! Yet who could trace the sweetness 
of thy smile, and convey its meaning to others V 

Though he appeared to gaze upon the landscape, he 
was in reality wrapped in deep reverie ; and pleasing, 
indeed, must have been the train of thought that oc- 
cupied his mind, for the light within seemed to be re« 
fleeted on his countenance. 

'^ What are you looking at so earnestly, father ?" said 
Eveleyn. 

" Did I appear to be looking at anything, dear V 

" Yes, I thought so." 

" In part you are correct — ^but it was not with my 
outward eyes. They but obeyed instinctively the im- 
pulse of my soul. Yes, my boy, I was looking at 
a glorious landscape — that of the celestial para- 
dise. When you have reached, as I trust you will, my 
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years, you will, I hope, experience the inexpressible 
privilege of being permitted sometimes to raise your 
eyes beyond the dust-cloud of this existence, then the 
soul seems endued with new faculties that enable her 
to gaze upon the unclouded vision. But whatever may 
be the number of your days, you may still enjoy this 
priceless boon if you will earnestly search for the 
power/' 

Again they relapsed into silence, which Mr. Evelyn 
broke by saying — 

" You will be glad to hear that Levinge is quite well 
again.'^ 

'^ Yes,'' said Eveleyn, " that is grateful intelligence, 
and I thank you for introducing a subject which I 
ought to have spoken to you about before; but the 
fitting opportunity never presented itself. You could 
not imagine it, father (though it, is not the less true), 
that Mr. Levinge owes his accident entirely to myself." 

^' What do you say, Eveleyn ?" 

'^ That in revenge for a personal insult I purposely 
rode at that gentleman, with the intention of upsetting 
him, but with no more sinister design than to ensure 
him a tumble; audit is in consequence of this rash and 
unjustifiable act of mine that he so nearly lost his life. 
I cannot tell you the anguish of mind I have endured 
on his account. The reflections caused by this hasty 
act of mine have made my sufferings more intense; 
for when I lay in bed, the thought was ever pre- 
sent to me, ' If this man dies I am a murderer.' " 
'' You indeed pain me," said his father. " Oh, Eve- 
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leyn^ I could not have believed that any son of mine 
could have acted as you say you have done !" 

'^ I do not pretend to justify myself; but ninety-nine 
men out of every hundred would have done as I did.'' 

And then he proceeded to narrate the circumstances 
in detail. 

" I admit that the provocation/' replied Mr. Evelyn^ 
'* wa8 extreme ; but I thought you would have risen 
superior to such cimduct. It is^ however^ one of the 
great evils of these rude sports^ that finer and more 
sublimated natures^ instead of elevating others to their 
levels lose their moral weighty and descend to the sphere 
of animalism. The evil^ however^ has been committed^ 
and nothing remains for you to do but to call (m Mr; 
Levinge and apologize." 

Eveleyn writhed in his chair. 

*' Had the case been reversed^ do you tiiink he 
would have called on me^ father? No^ I am con* 
fident he would have treated such a notion with ridi- 
cule. Gall on the papermaker's son! 'Ask him. 
to forgive me^' he would say in derision ; * and why 
should I humble myself ? I never provoked or insulted 
him^ and he treated me with less courtesy than he 
would have extended to a groom.' " 

His father heard him to an end^ then quietly said — 
" Has all my teaching been of no avail ? Of what 
use are theories if we never practise them ? You have 
inflicted the greater injury^ and it is incumbent on you 
to show by your conduct^ that though you have not a 
dozen quarterings on your sthield^ you nevertheless 
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know how to acknowledge a fault with all the chivalry 
of a Knight of the Eound Table. I do not imagine 
that Mr. Levinge would so far forget himself as to 
make you repent your overtures ; but should he, he 
would thereby disgrace himself, not you. You are too 
sensitive, my son ! You seem to be always antici- 
pating slights and insults. But as long as you con- 
duct yourself as a man — and when I say a man I mean 
that which is understood by the term gentleman — 
you need not fear to meet the proudest, for your title 
to equality will be such that none but fools can 
dispute.^' 

Eveleyn sat in silence, feeling that his father took the 
right view of the question, yet looking forward with 
no pleasing prospect to what he considered to be an 
act of self-sacrifice on his part, which would be wholly 
unappreciated by Levinge, and which he even might 
construe into an attempt to thrust himself (Eveleyn) 
into notice. 

The white mist rolled up through the valley, enve- 
loping in its fleecy folds the river and the woods 
on either side. The shadows of the houses grew 
longer and longer. The sweet note of the robin, 
on the old pear-tree beneath, ceased. The light 
breeze no longer blew; the hush of evening settled 
on the town; the rumbling of carts and vehicles, 
and the hum of mingled voices, had almost died 
away. Star after star crept out suddenly, and the 
boom of the town clock striking eight fell heavily on 
the ear. 
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" Let us go in, my son/' 

Arm in arm the young man and his father descended 
the long flights of steps, and their forms were soon 
lost in the deep shadow of the houses. 

It was night. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A COUNTBY MANSION. 

Houghton Hall was a magnificent old pile^that dated 
back to the days of the Plantagenets, and indeed had 
once been a commandery of the Knights Hospitallers^ 
some of whose cross-legged e£Bgies^ noseless and time- 
worn^ were still to be seen in the old church in the 
grounds. 

The mansion was built of limestone^ which harmo- 
nises well with the sternness of Norman architecture^ 
and was flanked at either angle by octagonal towers ; 
the one on the east side rising to a considerable alti- 
tude above the other^ from the summit of which a 
smaller turret again sprung^ surmounted by a flagstaff^ 
where the broad red banner of the Levinges was 
spread. . 

The exterior of the building had suffered little at 
the hands of modemizers^ so that the lover of mediae- 
valism could gaze on it with satisfaction^ without having 
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hig eyes offended by incongruoas alterations and combi- 
nations of style. A deep moat, whereon a flock of 
swans sailed to and fro majestically, and which was 
spanned by a draw-bridge, enclosed three sides of 
the building. The walls of the arched entrance- 
gate were at least fifteen feet thick; its sides and 
roof were pillared and groined. Quaint bosses and 
knots were sculptured in every appropriate spot, and 
round the capitals grotesque figures grinned mischie- 
vously at the passer-by. 

The mansion stood on high ground, and where the 
woods did not intercept, commanded magnificent views 
of the country. The park was of immense extent, 
sweeping down over undulating ground to an estuary 
of the sea, that bounded it on one side. Large clumps 
of trees were dotted here and there, beneath whose 
branches the fallow deer grazed peacefully ; while on 
the right, magnificent oaks, coeval many of them with 
the Hall, covered some square miles of ground. 'Riou- 
sands of rooks found their houses among the branches, 
and down by the water-side a colony of herons had been 
estabUshed from time immemorial, whose shrill screams 
in the moonUght nights sounded weird-like in the still- 
ness, when every other bird save the owls was at 
roost. 

Very pleasant it was to watch those feathered fisher- 
men in the summer evenings, stalking along the mud 
banks as the tide rose, pulling up their long thin 
shanks and planting them noiselessly in the water, as 
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with neck outstretched they sought for their suppers ; 
then rising heavily on their broad, blue wings, with 
their everlastingly ugly legs stuck out behind them, 
they would soar away to where the mesdames herons, 
with equal awkwardness, were endeavouring to sit 
upon their nests in spite of the same unmanageable 
thighs and shins, which they were obliged to hang out 
on either side of them like pairs of stilts. 

It would be quite possible to ride and walk for 
days in the grounds, without discovering all their 
beauties. In one place you would come upon a chain 
of ponds, fed by a brawling brook, where scores of wild 
fowl found a perpetual resting-place, never being dis- 
turbed by fowler's gun. In another, some remarkable 
tree, like the Bouquet du Roi in the woods of Pontaine- 
bleau, stood up a gigantic living column, presenting a 
hundred feet of* bole unbroken by twig or branch. 
Further on, there was an avenue of a mile in length, 
turfed with green sod, where nature, in all the elegance 
of original gothic, arched over the space between. 

There was a monument in one place, erected to the 
memory of an ancestor who fell at Malplaquet ; a huge 
Corinthian column, whose capital, thirty feet above 
the highest trees, was a landmark for the country 
round. 

Nearer the hall statuary had not been forgotten. In 
some soft sylvan spot the wanderer would unexpectedly 
come upon a centaur ; or, in another place, a fountain 
erected with due regard to classic taste. But not 
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the least attractive feature were the caves^ which^ as 
is common in the limestone strata, were of great extent 
and beauty^ and remarkable for their curious stalactite 
formations. 

Haughton Hall^ with its park and woods, was a resi- 
dence one might be pardoned for coveting. A place so 
formed by art and nature, to gratify the highest notions 
of the beautiful, that one could easily imagine it possible 
that its possessor would never care to leave its pre- 
cincts. 

Having passed through the outer door, the visitor 
entered a spacious hall, around which were arranged 
steel-clad effigies — ^many of the suits of plate and mail 
being the identical armour worn by the ancient pos- 
sessors of the mansion. Musty banners, black and 
tattered, hung over-head; of some, little more re- 
mained than the staff; but while a fragment existed, no 
sacrilegious hand touched them. Arranged round the 
wall were the family portraits. There was the usual 
tragic knight and melancholy dame ; the preux cheva- 
lier and the celebrated beauty ; the old gentleman who 
fell at Malplaquet, and his son who lost his leg at 
Preston. The bench and the chxurch had their repre- 
sentatives also, and more than one was arrayed in the 
black gown of Geneva, with a mouth duly puckered at 
the comers, which seemed to be the very well-spring of 
acidity. 

There were also two or three well-executed pieces of 
sculpture — chiefly portraits, with the exception of a copy 
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of Milo's Venus, and a charming Hebe. . The most in- 
teresting of the former was a statue of the mother of 
the present proprietor, who was still living, and in her 
day had been a reigning belle. Her features were sin- 
gularly perfect, and beautifully proportioned ; rendered 
more attractive by an air of pensiveness that pervaded 
her countenance. She was represented in a sitting 
posture, A loose robe concealed most of her form, 
leaving one shoulder, both arms, and one foot bare, all 
of which were exquisitely moulded; neither did they 
flatter the original at the time they were copied. Mrs. 
Levinge would have had it removed, but her son would 
not listen to the proposal, who, despite his failings, was 
attached to his widowed mother. 

Two doors on the left-hand side led to the green draw- 
ing-room and morning- room. Opposite the entrance a 
third opened into a corridor, which led to the remaining 
ground-floor apartments, and to the grand stair-case. The 
visitor, having examined the hall and its contents, passing 
on to the other rooms, would be disappointed at the 
dingy and worn appearance of the furniture and hang- 
ings. Evidently they had been both tasteful and 
suitable at some time ; but, save the exquisite marble 
chimney-pieces brought from Italy, and carved in alto-re- 
lievo, there was little to attract attention on the score of 
elegance and beauty. Evidently either parsimony pre- 
vailed, or a straitened purse forbade the required ex- 
penditure. An air of faded grandeur pervaded every 
room, and where an ottoman or prie dieu in modern 
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ladies' fancy work stood out in all the brightness of 
French poHsh and gay coburs, it contrasted painfully 
with the surrounding dinginess^ and seemed like a 
parvenu^ out of place. 

Within the morning room two ladies are seated ; the 
elder occupied with some simple knittings the other 
with a book in her hand^ which she has been reading 
aloud to her elderly companion. 

The younger wore a light grey dress^ fitting tight 
round the throaty with open sleeves^ plain muslin cuffs 
edged with embroidery^ and a collar of like material ; a 
gold chain^ fastened to a cameo brooch in front, was her 
only ornament. Her face was perfectly pale, without 
tbe slightest tinge of colour ; and her hair was drawn 
back, or rather lifted off her forehead, which, if it had 
a fault, was rather too high to be perfectly sym- 
metrical. 

The elderly lady had once been the original of the 
statue we have just seen. But it required no little faith 
to believe that the wrinkled old woman was once like 
the marble beauty. Her cheeks were sunken, her 
mouth fallen in, and the once luxuriant tresses only 
survived as a few thin grey locks, partly concealed by 
a cap. 

Yet withal, there was a pleasant look in that withered 
face, and though often serious and sad, it was never 
acid or peevish. Some said she had gone through a 
great deal of trouble ; that her husband had treated her 
unkindly ; that her son's conduct had sorely tried her. 
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Bat wiutterer were her experiences, she never spoke of 
them^ and had a pleasant smile and kind word for 
everyone. The poor idolized her. Not a workman on 
her son's estate hut at some time or other had to bless 
her goodness : and in growing old and infirm, that 
which she most grieved for, was her inability to attend 
to her many self-imposed duties. 

"Thanks, dear," said Mrs. Levinge, "I will not 
tire you any more at present." 

'^ But I am quite ready to go on, aunt," said Kate 
Howard — for it was she. 

" Well, read another chapter, if you please, and then 
we will chat a little/* 

This was soon accomplished, and Kate shut the 
book. 

" Is it true that Sarah Williams has been seized with 
the small-pox ?" asked Mrs. Levinge. 

" Perfectly true, aunt. I was in the village yester- 
day afternoon, and saw both her and her child, who 
is evidently sickening with the same disorder." 

"Well, dear," said the old lady, "I cannot too 
highly approve of your devotion to the sick, but I think 
exceptions should be made in the case of infectious 
disorders of the malignant kind. I do not speak from 
any personal apprehension, but rather from the fear 
that you may unintentionally be the means of spreading 
the malady." 

" Why do not medical men do so, then ?" replied 
Kate; "they visit all sorts of patients with impu- 
nity." 
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" Not so/' rejoined her aunt ; " I have long thought 
that they constantly convey contagion from one house 
to another. I see no reason why they should not be 
suspected of doing so, as well as other people of 
whom such would be affirmed^ if they ran the same 
risks.'' 

" Stilly aimt^ I think by attending to the wants of 
these poor people^ I shall be able to effect more good 
than harm." 

" I shall not oppose you, Kate, if you consider your- 
self to be guided by a sense of duty ; but I would 
strongly recommend you to be re-vaccinated." 

" I have already taken that precaution;" and, unbut- 
toning her cuff, she pulled up the sleeve, and disclosed 
a large round spot of inflammation, with the most satis* 
factory-looking pustule in the centre. '* Taking nicely, 
is it not, aunt dear ?" 
^^ Yes, very." 

Putting her hand into her pocket, Kate produced a 
neat little tortoise-shell case, fastened with a spring. 
Pressing the gold knob, the lid flew open, disclosing a 
pair of lancets, and an ample supply of well-charged 
points. *^ Look," she exclaimed, " am I not well pro- 
vided for the campaign ?" 

- " What do you mean to do with the lancets, Kate ?" 
" Vaccinate children, and the mothers, brothers, and 
fathers, if need be, too j all, in fact, who have not been 
lately operated upon." 

*' You are a strange creature," said her aunt, while 
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inwardly the old lady coald not help admiring the self- 
devotion of her beautiful niece. 

" Little do the rich know/' said Kate^ " what the 
poor suffer in times of sickness. We, with all the ap- 
pliances of art — all that money can buy, or thought 
devise, to soothe pain and mitigate suffering, bear it 
with less christian fortitude than they do. Before you 
were down stairs this morning, I visited a cottage where 
the husband and three young children lay on the same 
horrible box bed, all of them covered with the eruption. 
My first step was to get a little air into the apartment, 
and before I left I engaged a man to tear down the 
wooden curtains — for such they are — that confine 
the pestiferous atmosphere around the sufferers. Yet 
this poor woman was bearing up hopefully, though 
her husband had earned no money for a fortnight, and 
she had a family of seven — the yoimgest an infant in 
arms — to support out of the parish pittance of four 
shillings a-week, which she considered a liberal allow- 
ance for out-door relief. Notwithstanding her diffi- 
culties and trials, the house was tolerably well-ordered, 
and the coarse bed-linen was clean ; neither had she 
any help other than the occasional assistance of a 
neighbour for some stray hour during the day. 

" In another cottage — that occupied by the widow 
James — there lies in bed her eldest son, a boy of six- 
teen, whom, despite her penury, she has endeavoured 
to bring up a craftsman. He, it appears, is bound for 
seven years to a smith, who pays his apprentices one 

VOL. I. 
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shilling per week the first year^ two the second, and so 
on to the end of the term. He had served a little less 
than the third of this period, when some months ago 
he received a severe blow in the back ; and the abscess 
which formed is gradually drawing his young life out. 
There he lies on his straw pallet, feebly moaning, his^ 
long, fair hair hanging down beside his pale, thin face 
while his great blue eyes look up at you with an unut- 
terable expression of enduring agony. I could not 
look at him unmoved. There are two younger children 
besides, a boy and girl, who, with their mother and 
the invalid, are supposed to be able to exist on four 
shillings and sixpence per week. 

" ' What does the doctor say of your son V I asked. 
^^ ' He ses, mum, as medicine can do him no good, 
and that he wants strengthening food — ^beef-steaks and 
port wine, or porter. But la, bless you, my dear lady, 
you knows yourself I can't get him these here things. 
'Tis more than we can do to live on what we gets from 
the parish.' 

" The mother grieves, but she does not rebel. The 
patient is racked with pain — life is gradually burning 
out within him — all for lack of what we call the neces- 
saries of life, which are luxuries to them ; but he mur- 
murs not. 

" Nothing is more wonderful, to my mind, than the 
exemplary manner in which these poor things bow to 
the divine will. I never hear a doubt raised that all is 
not ordered in infinite wisdom. Blest with unrea- 
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Boniif^ faithj they safely ride out the ] Btorms of 
life/' 

'' I am glad you have brought these poor ereatures 
to my notice/' said her aunt. '' I used to be tolerably 
well acquainted with their wants^ but my long absence 
in Yorkshire last year^ and my increasing ailments^ 
have operated too powerfully in preventing me from 
learning how the world used my son's villagers. I 
must make amends, though^ for past negligence. Do^ 
Kate^ ring the bell.'' A footman entered. ''Tell 
Davis/* said Mrs. Levinge, "to put up some cold 
meat^ some bottled porter, and a bottle of wine, and 
bring the basket into the hall/' 

" I hope, aunt," said Kate, *' you do not think I 
have been reflecting indirectly on you by my obser- 
vations ?'* 

'' Certainly not, my dear Kate ; on the contrary, I 
am much obliged to you for thus — though uncon- 
sciously on your part — reminding me of my 
duties/' 

A step was heard in the room : both ladies looked 
up. 

*' Dear me, Edward, where did you spring firom ?" 

" You and my cousin here are so deeply engaged in 
conversation," said her son, ''that an earthquake, I 
think, would hardly disturb you/' 

It was Edward Levinge, still pale from the effects of 
his recent ilbess. The proprietor of Haughton Hall 
was a young man of two-and-thirty, and descended (as 

6 2 
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we have seen from the pictures in the hall) fWhn an 
ancient family. On the score of blood he had reason 
to be proud^ neither had nature treated him cavalierly 
as to his outward form. Tall^ athletic^ rather spare, 
his sinewy form gave indications of great strength^ 
which were not belied. His hair^ which he wore 
rather long, was brown and wavy; his moustache 
curled very much ; and his beard, which was thick 
and long, was almost yellow, or rather tawny, in 
colour. 

Every feature of his face might have served as a 
model. His eyes, which were large and full, varied 
in colour ; when excited, from their black depths living 
fire seemed to leap ; but when simply passive or inani- 
mate, they assumed a greenish hue, and were by no 
means beautiful, except in form, which could not weH 
be improved on. 

Having .thus dwelt on his various points, as if we 
had him for sale, and were dilating in his praise before 
an audience of determined bidders for the animal, it 
will be well if we pause to consider the man. 

We are all physiognomists, more or less, and in- 
stinctively form opinions of those we come in contact 
with, from what we read in their faces. Some we look 
upon with pleasure, some with indifference; others with 
hatred, or contempt, or fear. 

^1 1 would not for the world," says Mrs. Tomkins, 
" walk down a dark lane with that fellow.'^ 

" To look at him is to love him,^^ Miss Angelina Fitz- 
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maurice said to her confidant, coming out from church, 
where she had been looking at the new curate preaching 
his first sermon. 

" I am obliged to yield to an overpowering impulse 
that bids me button up my pockets/' said Pater- 
familias, "when that attorney chap approaches 
me.'' 

There are other faces that greet you, stranger though 
you be, with a look of warm, sympathizing good-will, so 
that you become friends at first sight, while the appear- 
ance of some invariably fills you with an ill-defined 
feeling of apprehension and dislike. You cannot tell 
why; the man never injured you, or swindled any of your 
acquaintance. But as the stamp is often perfect in base 
metal, which the ring does not fail to detect, so, though 
the eye may be pleased, the spirit has a keener and 
more delicate test, whereby the false is distinguished 
from the true. 

Edward Levinge was one of these ; a stranger could 
not fail to remark his gentlemanly bearing, his haughty 
presence, any more than he could deny him the posses- 
sion of that arrangement and proportion of feature 
which represent certain standard notions of beauty. 
At the same time there was a sinister expression about 
the mouth and corners of the eye, that could not fail to 
excite suspicion that the darkness of the face without 
— he had quite a southern hue — was nevertheless fairer 
than the soul within. 

With all this, he was gifted with marvellous powers 
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of deceptioD^ so that, when he wished to make himself 
agreeable, he could become absolutely fascinating ; and 
it moreover gave him peculiar pleasure to put on a 
mask| such as he thought would be most consistent with 
the character of the individual or individuals with whom 
he wished to ingratiate himself. 

A man of the world would know him at a glance for a 
sensualist. To country folk, particularly country ladies, 
who, unless they descend to village scandal, and open 
their ears to their servants, necessarily are less ac- 
quainted with the hidden vices of society, or only have 
some dim intimation of thei)r existence through the 
pages of a novel, where they are enveloped in a hue of 
romance which renders them rather agreeable than 
otherwise — like stage-devils, who appear to the spec- 
tators in the boxes not so very forbidding, after all — to 
such simple-minded beings, who would turn pale at 
Aurora Leigh, Levinge would pass muster as a charm- 
ing creature — so clever, so good-looking, but such a 
flirt I 

''Much less/' said Kate, with a smile, ''the advent 
of my invalid relative." 

'* Nay, Kate," replied her cousin, a frown gathering, 
in spite of him, across his brow, " for Heaven's sake 
do not quiz me any more about that confounded 
tumble !" 

" I did not know you were so sensitive on the sub- 
ject."/ 

'' Who enjoys being reminded of such an inglori- 
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ous adventure as being ridden over by a shop- 
boy V' 

" I beg of you," said Kate, " not to apply such terms 
to young Mr. Evelyn; it is not generous of you, 
when you remember the obligation he has conferred on 
us, which we cannot devise how to cancel/' 

" Pardon, pardon, fair lady ; I had forgotten/' 

" Have you heard, Edward,'' said Mrs, Levinge, de- 
termined to change the conversation, " that the small- 
pox has broken out in the village ?" 

" No," replied her son, his large eyes dilating with 
horror. 

" Too true," said Kate. " Sarah Williams is co- 
vered with the eruption." 

" Who told you so ?" said Levinge, abruptly. 

" I visited her this morning," was the reply. 

^' Visited her ! Visited a woman covered with small- 
pox ?" 

"Yes! Why not?" 

" It is madness ! You will bring the disease into 
the house! Small-pox!" said he, "that loathsome, 
disgusting disorder ! I have a perfect horror of 
it!" 

'^ You need not tell us so," said Kate, with a quiet 
smile, ^'your £Eice proclaims it." 

" But," he said, " I must request my fair cousin that 
this freak be not repeated." 

"Pray, who gave you the right to command 
me?" . 
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" No right ; nevertheless^ let me entreat you to re- 
consider your determination, if you have really thought 
of repeating your visit/' 

" On the contrary/' said Kate, ^^ I intended to ask 
you to escort me to the village, as I wish to draw your 
attention to the condition of the cottages. Some of them 
are almost ruinous; all are in bad repair; none of 
them a£ford sufficient accoihmodation ; and the condi- 
tion of the inhabitants stands in equal need of im- 
provement/' 

Levinge visibly shuddered. He was not inordinately 
vain ; yet, like most men^ he would prefer to retain his 
features without having them experimentalized on by the 
small-pox. In addition to this, he had a nervous dread 
of the disease, which, fearful as it really is, is even 
more frightful still in imagination. 

There was a pause in the conversation, when he broke 
silence. 

" You were talking," he said to his cousin, " about 
my cottages in Elmdale ?'' 

'' Yes ; they sadly need the attentions of the mason 
and carpenter.'' / 

" I join issue," he replied, " both with you and my 
mother on that point. So far from putting those 
cottages in repair, I feel far more disposed to raze them 
to the ground. They only multiply paupers, and in- 
crease the parish burdens. For my part, I will never 
build one ; and except for some specific purpose, such 
as providing accommodation for the workmen on my 
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farm^ I will not expend sixpence on them. Cottages 
and cottagers^ villages and villagers, are the pests of 
the country. They nurse poachers and vagabonds, they 
engender and spread disease ; and now the small-pox 
has made its appearance, instead of ministering 
after your method, I consider it far more consistent 
with reason to remove the patients to some isolated 
place, and bum everything they possess ; make a bon- 
fire, in fact, of cottage and contents." 

Both ladies stared aghast. 

" You are joking, Edward," said Mrs. Levinge. 

" Indeed, madam, I am not !" and the fire in his 
eye and flush on his dark cheek declared that he was 
in earnest. 

" Really," said Kate, " I hardly know how to argue 
the question with you. You start an hypothesis so ut- 
terly at variance with everything that I believe, or have 
heard, as to our duties to the poor, that I feel almost 
as if I were called on to prove a negative. But surely 
you are quizzing us ?" 

*' No, on my honour, I am perfectly serious." 

" You do not mean to put your theory into prac- 
tice ?" 

Affecting not to hear her, he abruptly asked-^ 

" Have you any message to Bricklinton ?" 

" None. But may I ask," said his mother, her cu- 
riosity a little excited, '^ have you any particular occa- 
sion for sending in ?" 

'' Yes, I want Belmont to come out and vaccinate us 
all." 
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Kate smiled. 

'^ I think/' said she^ *' yoar wishes have for the most 
part been anticipated." 

" Indeed ! by whom V looking at his mother^ who, 
in reply to his interrogatory glance, said— 

" Your cousin can give you every information.^' 

" But why this mystery V^ 

"There is none/' said Kate, "that I am aware of. 
I only know that the same practitioner is prepared to 
operate upon the master of Haughton Hall /' at the 
same time quietly displaying her lancet-case to the as- 
tonished eyes of her relative. 

" You vaccinate me 1" he exclaimed — " with pleasure 
if you wish. So be it, then/' 

" Then take oflF your coat, and come near the win* 
dow. Now roll up your shirt-sleeves /' and Levinge 
held out his bare arm to the fair operator. 

She completed the process. 

" Now you must carefully let it dry, otherwise you 
will rub oflF the vaccine lymph '/* when, looking up, to 
her utter astonishment, and to the annoyance and 
chagrin of Levinge, on the threshold of the open door 
stood Eveleyn. 

The footman had brought in his card, and handed 
it to Mrs. Levinge unobserved by the others^ and 
she, in a fit of semi-absence, had said, "Show 
him in;'' and now the person least expected, and 
to one of the party least welcome on earth, paused, 
with hat in hand, to await their greeting, himself 
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unable to coDceal his surprise at the unique appear- 
ance of his rival. 

Levinge^ who was too much a man of the world to 
suffer his embarrassment to affect him long^ broke the 
silence^ addressing Eveleyn — 

'' Walk in, sir." 

The latter advanced. 

''Pray, sir, may I inquire to what happy circum- 
stances I am indebted for the honour^* (with a marked 
emphasis on the word) '' of this visit ?" 

The natural, chivalrous feeling that nearly all wo- 
men possess instantly prompted Kate to come to the 
rescue. 

" I am happy,*' she said, " Mr. Evelyn, to have the 
, opportunity of thanking you personally for your gaUant 
services in my behalf. I assure you I have heard with 
extreme regret of your late illness ; and I trust your 
servants have made you acquainted with the fact that 
we have not been indifferent to your sufferings ; indeed, 
we were only waiting to hear of your recovery, to con- 
vey to you in person our warmest hut very inadequate 
expressions of gratitude." 

Eveleyn bowed low. 

"I hope," he said, ''that Miss Howard will do me 
the favour never to recur to this matter again. If she 
really thinks me deserving of her thanks, I trust she 
will express them by her silence, because no man of 
proper feeling considers it a compliment to be com- 
mended for doing his duty/* 
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Piqued, but not hurt, Kate, rejoined, ^'I fully 
accord to Mr. Eveljrn every allowance for the most 
perfect generosity of feeling^ and the highest sense of 
honour; therefore he must admit, if it pains him to 
hear my expressions of heartfelt gratitude, it must be 
at least equally as trying to myself to be prevented 
from acknowledging in this very imperfect manner the 
deepest obhgations that one can confer on another, and 
which I am the recipient of/' 

She turned an inquiring look on her cousin, and then 
back to Evelejrn, as much as to say, " Why do you not 
ask him to be seated ?" The former, however, was blind 



to her telegraphy, and he again repeated his former 
question. 

" To what, sir, am I indebted for the honour of see- 
ing you V^ 

Eveleyn's heart burned within him; the cool, sar- 
castic words of Levinge, uttered in the most haughty 
tone, cut him to the soul, purposely designed, as they 
were, to convey to his mind the sense that the former 
affected to entertain of his, Evelejrn's, inferiority. 
Swallowing his wrath, he quietly said — 

** I have come to offer an apology to you, sir.'* 

" For what, pray ?" 

" For an act of mine, committed in the heat of pas- 
sion, and which I have regretted since, and, painful as 
it is to my feelings thus to thrust myself upon you, yet 
I have felt it incumbent on me to take this step." 

'* What do you mean, sir V 
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" I mean that I am here to say to you^ Mr. Levinge^ 
that I was the witting cause of your late accident — ^in 
{)lain words^ that I rode against and upset you and 
your horse purposely." 

"Wicked young man!" exclaimed Mrs. Levinge, 
naturally excited at this concise statement. " How 
could you have had the audacity to commit such a 
crime, and to come here to vaunt it?'' 

" Nay, aunt/' said Kate, who saw that it was time she 
should interfere, "Mr. Evelyn will not do himself 
justice." 

She then related aU the circumstances in detail, 
when the old lady, as prompt to acknowledge a generous 
action as to condemn a wicked one, said — 

" Well, I must confess, Mr. Evelyn, that in coming 
here this morning you have acted nobly. I beg you 
will forget my rash observation, so completely uncalled 
for." Then turning to her son, " And now, Edward, 
that the amende has thus been made, I beg you will 
offer your hand to Mr. Evelyn, and let the affair be 
forgotten.** 

"I am sorry," said that gentleman, ''that I can- 
not yield to your suggestion, madam. I must say 
that this young man, in thrusting himself on my notice, 
has, in my opinion, undertaken a labour of superero- 
gation." 

Without waiting to hear another word, Eveleyn, 
hardly able to control his passion, bowed hastily to the 
ladies, turned on his heel, gained the door, sprung 
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from the ground into his saddle^ and^ without; waiting 
to put a foot in the stirrup, struck his heels into his 
horse^s sides^ dashed over the drawbridge and down the 
avenue at full gallop. 

'' Humph \" exclaimed the groom^ whom in his haste 
he had forgotten to fee, " not much of the gentleman 
about him P' 

** There," said Kate Howard, her face pale with 
anger at her cousin's rudeness, *' there goes as fine a 
spirit as ever Paladin possessed ; prompt to avenge an 
insult, frank and generous in acknowledging an 



error/* 



Levinge, fearing he might say too much, left the room 
in silence, and walking hastily to his istudy, rang the 
beU. 

'* Tell the steward," said he to the boy who answered 
the summons, "I want him here immediately/' 

After a little delay, that functionary made his ap- 
pearance. 

" James r 

'' Yes, sir 1'* 

" The small-pox is in the village." 

" So I hear, your honour." 

" In Williams's cottage ?" 

The man bowed assent. 

" Take half-a-dozen of the farm men down with you, 
and the covered market-cart, wrap the man's wife who is 
infected with the disease in blankets, place her in the 
cart, and bring her to Thomas Thomas's cottage. 
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Then burn every article of clothing and furniture that 



remains." 



" What did you say, sir ?" 

The order was repeated, Levinge adding — 

" I will see the woman suffers no pecuniary loss in 
consequence. Go at once ;" and the man disappeared. 

Two hours after this, Kate, in her pony-chaise, ap- 
proached the village of Elmdale. It was situated in a 
hollow, where two rivulets met, and consisted of some 
fifty or sixty cottages, attached and detached, built 
without any regard to order and regularity, every man 
having apparently erected his abode (or it had been 
erected for him) by chance. There were the remains of 
an old monastery there, the wall of the main tower of 
which formed one side of a small farm yard; and 
through the old Gothic arch now passed files of geese, 
with a stray cow or donkey, which had superseded the 
trains of CarmeUte friars who whilom called the 
building their own. Other parts of the old pile had 
been converted into dwelling-places for work-people. 
In one undivided vaulted apartment lived a man, 
his wife, and four children ; in another, an upstairs 
room, redolent of filth, grim with age, the roof 
festooned with myriads of cobwebs, lived three old 
women, paupers, their weekly pittance being eighteen- 
pence each, out of which munificent sum they had to 
pay fifteen shiUings per annum rent. 

Adjoining this wretched abode lived a small farmer, 
owner of the aforesaid geese, donkey, &c., the sue- 
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cessors of the monks. That which had been a passage 
formed his parlour^ and a flight of stone stairs brought 
the visitor to a landings which had been converted into 
two tiny bedrooms^ disproportionately high to their 
width. The windows were adorned with green paint , 
and were farther ornamented with the inevitable musk 
plant and geranium^ which grew in old tin sauce- 
pans. This was the principal house in Elmdale^ and its 
possessor was deemed a fortunate man. Various other 
portions of the old ruin had been converted to 
like useS| none of them a£fording sufficient space for 
their inhabitants ; as^ for example^ Tom Davis's^ where 
two rooms had to provide accommodation for eight 
people ; the father^ mother^ three boys and three girls^ 
who came into the world at regular intervals^ one of each 
sex alternately — the eldest being a young man aged 
twenty^ apprenticed to a joiner^ with one unexpired year 
of his term to be worked through at a shilling a-day. All 
lived at home, the parents and the girls sleeping in one 
division of the hut, and the boys— the eldest on chairs 
— ^the two younger on the askew in front of the fire ; 
while overhead a cock and three hens found nightly 
refuge, the former answering all the purpose of an 
alarum clock every morning. 

The rest of the cottages, or, at any rate, the greater 
portion of them, were built of what is called, in the dia- 
lect of the district, '^ clom,^^ which consists of a mixture 
of clay and straw, or rushes. This, in its soft state, is 
raised into a wall all round, according to the size and 
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form of the intended dwelling, about a foot and a half 
high, and then suffered to dry, when another layer 
is added, and so on, till the desired height — gene- 
rally about seven feet — is attained. The couples, 
which are formed out of boughs of trees, with little 
regard to straightness, are next placed in their positions, 
and then thickly covered longitudinally with slight 
poles, varying from the thickness of a man's wrist to 
the size of a stout walking-stick. To these the thatch 
is sewed with straw ropes, and the exterior, having a 
chimney at either end, is complete. The inside is 
equally primitive ; the walls receive a rough plastering 
of mortar, and are then whitewashed. This ornamen- 
tation is occasionally extended to the outside : in some 
cases the building is divided with a partition of rough 
planks, in others clom is used; but the apartments 
rarely exceeed two in number, it being a matter of 
indifference whether the family be counted by twos 
or tens. 

Very delicious are these cottages, standing upon a 
mud bank, single, or in groups, with a large window on 
each side the door, about eighteen inches high by twelve, 
with pools of rich water, black in winter, in summer 
green ; so sweetly odorous that they quite supersede 
honeysuckle, sweet-brier, &c., those invariable accom- 
paniments to rural edifices, which the imhappy towns- 
folk generally assign to the fortunate dwellers in the 
country, but of which Elmdale has forgotten to fur- 
nish illustrations. Yet every householder had carefully 
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remembered to place within a yard of his door a minia- 
ture spice island^ which was^ in fact^ the aggregation of 
all the ashes^ mud^ filthy Sac,, he could collect during 
the year, and which he and his father before him re- 
moved eveiy spring to his garden, or some farmer^s 
field, to " set^^ potatoes with. This carefully preserved 
heap was among the most valuable of hia possessions ; 
and in proportion as it was offensive to the nose, and 
distressing to the eyes, the better '* stuff ^^ did it be- 
come, and more likely to insure those large mealy 
potatoes which his soul delighted in. Not only did 
paterfamilias rejoice herein, but these odorous mounts 
served as an unceasing mine of wealth to the village 
pigs, who daily explored them for luxuries. Upon 
them the children played "king of the castle,^' the 
hens dusted their feathers, and the cocks crowed 
unceasing triumph ; while around them, in the summer 
evenings, the white mist curled, gracefully ascending, 
as a poetic mind might say (the spectator being at a 
distance), like incense to heaven. But sulphuretted 
hydrogen, on uneducated olfactory nerves, is fearfully 
depressing to the imaginative faculty. 

The village was divided by the united brooks that 
flowed under the one-arched bridge, on whose parapet 
the gossips used to sit, flavouring their pottage with 
the misdeeds of their friends and neighbours. The 
hills rose precipitously on all sides, and were covered with 
fine timber, from which, in spite of the forester, branches 
would be broken for firewood; and, notwithstanding 
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the gamekeeper 8 traps^ the tom-cats would wander 
in search of rabbits. It was really a very pretty, 
picturesque village, when the spectator was not 
too close to its realities. The incongruous mass 
of ruins, stained all colours, with bunches of bright 
wallflower blooming in every direction, and such a 
variety of doors and windows opening out in the most 
desired disorder, suggestive of freedom, liberty, indivi- 
duality of taste and sentiment, &c. — so said the enthu- 
siastic Miss Watson from Liverpool, who, staying in 
the neighbourhood, had driven over to make sketches, 
and was delighted with the groupings of wild, half-fright- 
ened, very much astonished children who congregated 
around her camp-stool. But a gander passing at the head 
of his family, probably offended because not included in 
the sketch, hissed so fiercely, and pinched her ankles 
so sharply, that, in her endeavours to escape, she did 
not observe one of the aforesaid emerald pools, the 
contents of which made such a marked impression on 
her muslin dress and snowy petticoats as to cause a 
rapid change of opinion in the mind of that young 
lady ; and the state of feeling thus engendered was 
moreover not improved as the loud " ha ! ha ! ha^s ^' of 
the youngsters greeted her ears, with shouts of ^'My 
eye ! there^s a mess she's in !*' The children considered 
it a triumph. Miss Watson, a defilement I 

As Kate descended the hill, her eye caught sight of 
a large and evidently very excited group of men, 
women, and children, chiefly the latter ; and loud and 

H 2 
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asgry voices were high in dispute. Everybody seemed 
in a terrific rage — everyone was gesticulating fiercely. 

Laying the whip gently across the withers of her 
pony^ she soon reached the scene of action. The first 
person she caught sight of was James, her cousin^s 
steward ; a tall^ stout^ honest-featured fellow^ but rather 
too much disposed to exercise authority^ even when it 
was not specially deputed to him. 

" I don't mind what you say/^ said this personage 
in a very loud key. " The master ses it is to be done, 
and then it shall be done." 

" We don't care for you, nor your master," screamed 
a dozen ladies, who rejoiced in very red arms, immense 
cap frills, not over white, and a powerful command of 
language. 

^^ I ses it's a bumin' shame," cried an old woman, 
who had just hobbled up with the aid of a stick, ^^that 
the rich should tread upon the poor as if they was 
dumb catt^p." 

" What is the meaning of all this uproar ?" cried 
Kate, whose arrival — so engrossed were the people — 
had not been noticed. 

" Here's Miss Howard," screamed forth a score of 
them in chorus ; " she'll see us righted." 

"Pray, what is the matter?** again inquired the 
young lady ; when she was immediately overwhelmed 
with a perfect torrent of explanations, which she in vain 
at first attempted to stop. The names of Mr. Levinge, 
the master, Sarah Williams, were all mingled in in- 
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describable confasion. After the burst was over^ Kate 
said, — 

" One at a time, please. You, Nelly/^ turning to 
the old lady with the stick, '^tell me all about the 
matter." 

'^ If you please, Miss Howard,^^ said the old woman 
in reply, " here's Sarah Williams, as you knows, hard 
upon gasping in the small-pox ; the corruption 
(alias eruption) is out all full all over her, and here's 
the steward a-come down to take her up to Ben Thomas's 
cottage on Hilbury Moor, and to bum all the poor 
thing's furniture, and we ses as he shanna doot ; and 
you^l stan* by us, my dear young lady, I knows you 
wiU.'' 

"I beg your pardon, mam," began James, "it's the 
master's orders that Sally should be removed, to en- 
deavour, if. possible, to prevent the disease spreading ; 
and he has desired me to say that he will pay for all we 
destroy, and I have brought the market cart down, and 
we can put the bed in it and take her up quite com- 
fortable.'' 

" Gro back, James, to the Hall,'' said Kate, '* and tell 
your master that I have prevented you from executing 
his orders, and I shall thereby preserve you from taking 
the life of your poor neighbour." 

Nothing loth to obey, for it was even to him an 
ungrateful task, the man and those he had brought 
with him moved off instantly. 

"Lord have marcy on ye, my dear young lady,' 
cried old Nelly, "you are the poor's friend;" and 
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" God bless you. Miss/' said the others in more or 
less audible tones, and the crowd broke up, separating 
into twos and threes, discussing in no very gentle 
manner the arbitrary order of their landlord. 

Kate got out of the little chaise, and approached the 
door of the sick woman's cottage. ^^ You had better 
not go in, my dear,'' said old Nelly ; " the sickness is 
very bad inside/' 

She was not to be turned from her purpose, but re- 
pented of her decision when she breathed the fetid air of 
the cottage^ and felt that she was in the midst of the 
pestilence. 

" How are you, Sarah ?" she asked of the poor crea- 
ture, whose features could hardly be distinguished, her 
eyes also being closed. No answer came, for the fever, 
which had previously very much lessened, had been 
brought on again by the excitement caused by the 
attempt to move her, so that the poor creature was 
delirious. Seeing that she could be of no use, after 
leaving some simple luxuries for the invalid, and some 
more substantial proof of her generosity, in the form of 
money, to provide some necessaries for the rest of the 
family, she proceeded to visit the sick boy before 
mentioned. How the poor fellow's eyes brightened 
with delight as her sweet face was turned towards him, 
as he lay upon his bed of oaten chaff ! 

'* How are you this afternoon ?" 

" Better, thank you. Miss," he replied, in a faint 
whisper. 

'' Oh yes," said his mother, " my poor boy already feels 
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the good of the things you told me to get for him. 
God bless you for it ! But will you take a seat, Miss ?" , 
said the poor woman, offering her best chair, without a 
back, which she proceeded to dust with her apron, 
though there was no occasion for the act, everything 
was so clean. 

Kate took the proffered seat, and addressed a few 
common-place observations to the invalid; but her 
voice was so sweet, it sounded like music in his ears, 
and a faint smile illumined the wan cheek for a mo- 
ment. 

" Would you like me to read the Bible to you ?'^ she 
asked. 

The mother and son both answered aflSrmatively. 

She chose the story of the widow's son of Nain, and 
as she read the simple and affecting narrative, in a clear 
yet low key, though her manner was artlessness 
itself, it was really (though such a notion never crossed 
her mind for an instant) the perfection of art; and 
save her own, there were no dry eyes in the cottage. 

Then she proceeded to apply the history to the suf- 
ferer — ^not to his spiritual state only, though she 
touched on that — but she told him how that he was 
also the only son of a widow, and though so great an 
invalid, yet the same Divine Being who gave back the 
life of her child to the anguished mother in Nain, could 
also raise him from his bed, and give him health and 
strength to work for his mother. 

Having finished her visit, she bid the poor family 
good day, leaving Mrs. Levinge's present, at the same 
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time telling the mother that that lady was always 
ready to assist her. 

" How is your rheumatism^ Nelly V^ said Kate, as she 
entered another door. "And where are Nancy and 
Jenny ?" 

This was the abode of the three old women, not 
celebrated for its order and neatness. 

" Jenny's gathering sticks, Miss, and Nancy's gone 
to buy a bit of tea. Don't sit upon that stool. Miss, if 
you please, her leg is cracked ;" and turning a tub up- 
side down, she requested her visitor to occupy it. 

Not liking to hurt the old creature^s feelings, Kate 
complied, though evidently at the risk of spoiling her 
gown. 

A black tea-pot stood upon the hob, hardly kept 
warm by the expiring wood embers. 

" I'm afraid Nancy^s dinner '11 be cold,'' she said, 
vainly endeavouring to stir up a blaze. 

" Have you no culm or coal, Nelly ?" 

'^Lor I bless you, my dear, where do you think the likes 
of us can buy culm ? Four shillings and sixpence a week 
is all we get to live upon ; and barley's dear now — five 
shillings the Winchester. 'Tis main hard times upon 
a poor body, I can tell you, though I doesn't grumble. 
My hen brought out sixteen chickens, and reared 'em 
every one ; and I sold 'em six weeks old for tenpence a 
couple — there's six and eightpence. And Jenny's hen 
is sitting the second time, on fifteen eggs, under the 
bed* Bat we had bad luck with the goslings. Nancy's 
^.fOQie fasotight out twelve in the very tub you're 
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sittin' on, and the rats killed all but three when they 
was a month old. But then, my dear Miss, we've all 
our troubles, and p'raps you've had yours too. There 
was Bob Jones' mare died last week, and Molly Owen's 
sow overlaid nine of her young uns." 

Kate, fearing she should have the statistics of all 
the pig and poultry families in the parish, interrupted 
her by asking her — 

" Do you go to church regularly, Nelly V* 

" No, Miss, I aren't a church-woman ; I'm a Wes- 
leyan; but since my rheumatis' has been so bad, I 
been't able to walk to meetin'. But the minister comes 
to see us sometimes, and preaches in the open air in 
the village, on summer evenings. But there's a prayer 
meetin' every Simday, and one of the deacons exhorts." 

" Does the vicar come to see you sometimes ?" 

" Not often. Miss ; we don't belong to his flock, you 
see. But he do come now and then, for all that — least, 
wise, his curate. I likes the little man, too. He gave 
me half-a-crown once ; he hasn't been here lately." 

" Why so ?" 

" Well, you see. Miss, I can't tell you exactly. But 
the last time as he was here 'twas in the spring evening, 
and Billy Williams, as lives below, his pig was tuk very 
bad with a pain in the head, and the poor thing groaned 
awful all night and day, and the noise sounded very 
loud up here. Well, you know, our fowls sleeps with 
us, and just as the little gentleman was saying ' Amen,' 
the cock had come m, and seeing a stranger, scretch'd 
out ^ Cook-a-doodle-doo !' with all his might, and Jenny 
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and I burst out a-laffing in the parson's face^ and he 
sed as how we was heedless things^ and 'twas no good 
for him to come here ; and as he was turning to go 
out^ his foot slipped^ and down he goes^ plump into the 
middle of a basket of eggs beside him ! and^ dear me ! 
you never see'd such a mess as he was ; and he never 
so much as thought of how much we was loosin' by his 
tumble — twenty-one eggs gone to baste one parson all 
at once !'' And the memory of the mishap come back 
with all the freshness of a first impression^ and the old 
woman and her fair visitor burst into a fit of laughing. 

"'Twas very unfortunate indeed, Nelly. I hope, 
when I visit Elmdale again, I shall find you well and 
cheerful as you are now;" and giving her a similar 
message to the one she left with the widow, she bade 
the old woman good-bye, who followed her with bless- 
ings till she reached her chaise and drove off. 

*^ It is really marvellous,'' said Kate to herself, " how 
Grod tempers the wind to the shorn Iamb. He has 
given me everything that the world values, and yet I 
am no happier than these peasants. I have no higher 
hope, no greater fortitude in sickness ; and how nobly 
do they contend against griping poverty ! But stranger 
still is the love with which these poor people cling to 
life. One would think that, deprived of all comforts, 
cruelly stinted in every necessary, they 

* Would long to throw their shackles by, 
And spring into eternity.' 

Yet, withal, the little pleasures they possess, and the 
occupation of eking out small means, so engross their 
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hearts^ that the fate of a brood of chickens^ I am con- 
fident, occupies more of their thoughts (Nelly's, for 
instance) than the prospect of a future state. I ques- 
tion if they set less store on their little possessions 
than we do on our riches. And yet how just that the 
eDJojrment of life does not depend on the accidental 
circumstances of rank and wealth. I believe that the 
preachers are right, and that there is less cause for 
complaint, in reality, than many suppose ; so much of 
this pain and distress is comparative. To Nelly and 
her friends riches are estimated by a few shillings. 
Doubtless they would like more tea and sugar ; but if 
they had it they would sigh for something besides. If 
by any reverse of fortune I should descend to their con- 
dition, better memories might grieve me ; but never 
having been in much more affluent circumstances, 
nor having any higher ambition than to produce the 
earliest chickens, as long as they are preserved from 
the visits of unlucky curates, they may have their 
highest hopes realized." 

That evening the family at Haughton Hall dined 
alone. There was evidently constraint on the part of 
Kate and her cousin. He felt he had been betrayed 
into ill-temper and ill-advised precipitancy ; and Kate 
failed to reconcile that day*s experience of her relative's 
conduct with the high opinion she had hitherto enter- 
tained of him. The dessert had been placed on the 
table, and the ladies, after partaking of a little fruit, 
rose to leave the room. 

^' You will not condemn me to solitary confinement, 
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I hope/^ said Levinge^ as the ladies moved to the 
door. 

"Well/* said his mother, "if you promise to be 
very docile and obedient, perhaps you may accompany 
us. Shall he, Kate V 

'^ Certainly, aunt, if you wish it,'^ replied her niece, 
either feeling or feigning indifference. 

The reflection of the last rays of the setting sun cast 
a faint light in the drawing room as they entered, so 
that a soft, warm twilight pervaded the apartment. The 
old lady threw herself into an arm-chair, and was soon 
nodding, whUe Kate drew near to one of the windows 
looking out upon the park. The tops of the old oaks 
were just tinged with light, while all below was in dark 
shadow, except in the open, across which a herd of deer 
were scampering. Thousands of rooks were wheeling 
in the air, or settling themselves for the night, and 
their discordant notes, toned down by the distance, 
came with a friendly, home-like sound upon the gentle 
breeze, that scarcely stirred a leaf. High above all the 
monument shot up into the air, standing out in clear 
outline against the sky. 

Paler became the daylight, and as the purple hues 
grew less and less distinct, star after star came out 
upon the balcony of heaven, and hung its golden lamp 
beneath the throne. 

"Shall there be peace between us, cousin?^' said 
Levinge, who had approached her unperceived, as she 
stood watching the effects of light and shadow on the 
landscape, while her soul was being instinctively drawn 
out into mute worship. 
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She started at the sound of his voice ; for she had 
forgotten that she was not alone. 

" Peace ! I did not know there was war." 
''At least/' said Levinge, "there has been an 
absence of harmony of sentiment between us to- 
day.^' 

" True ; but who was to blame V' 
*' Myself clearly. Yet I think you have been severe. 
First, as to my treatment of young Evelyn, wherein I 
know you blame me. You have forgotten in judging 
me to place yourself in my position; and being 
naturally grateful to the young man for the service he 
rendered to you, you are prejudiced in his favour; 
whereas for me I have no reason to thank him. Then 
his coming here implies an assumption of equality on 
his part, both in tendering his apology, and in the 
manner in which it was done. Doubtless he had 
heard that you were here, and made it an excuse 
to obtain an interview; for if I am not very much 
mistaken, he, though a sparrow-hawk, aspires to 
soar with the eagle. And rightly or wrongly, no 
man can look on with indifference, if he suspects 
an inferior of raising his eyes to a lady of his own 
kindred.^' Seeing her about to speak, he continued, 
" I know what you would say of the folly of such 
a notion as this of Evelyn's; nevertheless that does 
not exonerate him from the consequences of his 
presumption." 

''But suppose, if you have entirely mistaken the 
views of Mr. EveljTi — '' 
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"Othello/^ resumed Levinge, " had no real grounds to 
be jealous of Desdemona ; but when the heart once con- 
ceives an idea of the kind, though the supposition may be 
in reality as baseless as a vision, yet, while belief in the 
fancy remains, it operates with all the power of truth, 
stimulating to instant action ; and although the same 
passion could not be evoked in this case, yet it serves 
as an apposite illustration of the operation of any 
violent emotion upon the mind, which, while believed 
in, morally justifies the believer in the course he 
adopts, supposing that course to be consistent with his 
duty under like circumstances when true. Therefore, 
assuming myself to be right in my surmise, that 
this young man availed himself of the pretence of apolo- 
gizing to me to see you, I consider him rightly served 
for his impertinence; and I am perfectly persuaded 
that my conjecture is correct. Then as to the woman 
Williams, I have, and I am not ashamed to confess it, 
a nervous horror of the small-pox ; and when you told 
me this morning that it had broken out in the village, 
the news completely threw me off my balance. 
Although I consider still that, had the poor woman, in 
accordance with my directions, been removed, her 
chance of recovery would have been far greater on the 
ground of Hilbury moor, where she would have been 
high completely isolated ; and it would also have been 
much better for the community at large." 

" I cannot agree with you," said Kate. " Had the 
invalid been removed, she certainly would have died, 
although she may do so now, as the excitement of to- 
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day has increased the fever immensely ; and then you 
and your men would have been indicted for man- 
slaughter. Besides^ you cannot raise a barrier against 
diseases of this kind. Much may be done to mitigate 
them when they make their appearance ; but the pesti- 
lence walks at noonday^ and sits in the chariot of the 
wind. You may shut out the light, but you cannot 
deal thus with the destroyer. Castle walls and cottage 
doors are impotent to stay his entrance. He comes by 
the will of Him who sent him — the dread, unflinching 
angel of death. Send down your men if you choose ; 
cleanse and purify Elmdale as much as you can 
without interfering with the cottagers arbitrarily; 
supply medical aid, provide nurses, and take care that 
the reasonable wants of the invalids are attended to. 
Do this, and you will be doing your duty, and benefit- 
ing everybody; but think not, by carting off one 
poor woman, that you are thereby driving away the 
disease. However, if you wish it, we will change the 
theme. '^ 

A keen observer might almost have seen, dusk as it 
was, the light of triumph flash from his eye. He had 
gained his point, he had been listened to ; and he knew 
that the woman who Ustens is won. So were his lame 
excuses admitted, and he secretly vowed to have his 
temper more under control until, until — there would 
no longer be any necessity to wear a mask. Till 
then, thought he, I must not thwart the fair entliu- 
siast. 

He rang the bell ; Ughts and tea were brought in ; 
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and afterwards he said to his cousm, " May I ask for 
some music ? It seems an age Bince we played duetts 
together." 

He took out his violin, and Kate sat down to the 
piano. Both were good musicianB, and both loved 
classic music. Rarely have Beethoven and' Handel 
received better treatment at the hands of amateurs than 
that evening in the great drawing-room of Uanghton 
Hall. Mrs. Levinge listened in raptures, again and 
again asking her son and niece to repeat that fur, or 
"Do let me hear that sonata once more," till her son 
asked for a song. Then full, sweet, and clear, the 
favourite air from " Semiramide " thrilled on the 
delighted listeners' ears. 

" It is your turn now, Edward," said his mother. 

"I fear my repertory of vocal moBic is exceed- 
ingly limited ; but if Kate will play my aceom- 
paniment, I shall be delighted to do my best. 
Stay," said he, " I will sing you a wild love-song I 
learnt abroad, and I think I must be my own accom- 
pany ist." 

So he sat down, and simply striking a chord now and 
then, he sang in a rich baritooe voice. 

"How beautiful 1" said Rate, '^^■f*'-'^ beauti- 
ful I" 

"Yes," tew 
lution ta m« 
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" PUflse repeat it," said Iiis mother ; and ^ain the 
ladies listened with delight. 

This song awoke the memories of his travels, and 
yielding to the impulse, he rambled, io imagination, 
orer half Earope, illustrating his descriptions of places 
and people with charming anecdotes. Now it was a 
tale of sentiment, now a rare bit of humour, but so 
admirably told, in a rather low tone, yet every syllable 
distinctly enunciated, and when he quoted Italian, the 
music of his voice seemed to enhance the beaaty of the 
language. 

" Ah !" said he, having just finished a quotation from 
Dante, " we English people are justly proud of Milton 
the sublime ; how much greater right have the Italians 
to revere thdr great master of song, who first struck 
the chord that vibrated in heaven and hell . I believe if 
the Divina Commcdia had not been in existence. Para- 
dise Lost would never have been written. Dante, on his 
majestic pinions, swept boldly forth over the abyss, 
and Milton, with like courage, followed; hut more 
wondrous is the man who first ventures on an unknown 
a than any who cotne after him." 
"True," said Kate; "but on the other hand, if 
[i;.M'teon be indebted to Dante, how much is the latter 
bpbliga tion to the eon of Busi, who, by the river 
B<iyesB opened, and gazed on those 
JUnpa, and beheld those mysterious 
i spirit of the hving creature ! 
i that first chapter of Ezekiel, 
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where the farthest flights of imagination are surpassed 
by the description of his ecstatic vision. Thus we trace 
the unity of grand thought from poet to prophet^ from 
prophet to Divinity, and learn, as we ascend the silver 
sounding scale, that its highest and purest note is tuned 
in heaven." 

" Poetry V she resumed, " if you would read it in its 
highest and most exalted form, turn to the Bible, to 
the book of Job, to the Psalms, the Prophets I There 
breathes the inspiration of Heaven; and oh, how 
poor, how feeble, seem our grandest bards when once 
we are familiar with the strains that have issued from 
the courts above \" 

As Kate spoke, the fire of enthusiasm lit up her eye, 
the faint flush deepened on her cheek, and her bosom 
heaved with the emotion kindled in her soul. 

What a noble creature thou art, thought Levinge ; 
what a martyr^s spirit bums within thee, and how 
easily could it be kindled into a blaze I 

" Good night,'' said Kate, holding out her hand. 
When she reached her apartment she informed her 
maid that she need not pack her trunks, as she would 
not leave the next day. Was she enmeshed in the 
golden net of love ? We shall see. 

Levinge retired to his study, and wrote : — 

''My dearest ZizzIj 

" I live in the hope to see you soon. I am playing 
conscientiously the heavy part of host. The epilogue 
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will^ I trust, be spoken to-morrow, or next day at 
farthest. 
^' I kiss your name, and long to embrace you. 

'' Ever, dearest, yours faithfully, 

" Edward/^ 

Addressing it in a feigned hand, and sealing the 
envelope with a wafer, he put the precious epistle in his 
pocket, to be posted by himself next day. 
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CHAPTER V. 

BEHIND THE SCENES. 

EvELETN never drew rein until he had passed the 
park gates, and then pulling up short, he shook his 
fist in the direction of the hall, and something very like 
a curse burst from his lips. There was a sympathy 
between the rapid motion of the horse and his own 
wild pulses. So he again put him at speed, galloping 
down the hill, and up the next, like a madman. 

Absorbed as his mind was, he could no longer fail to 
observe the distressed condition of his nag, and reluc- 
tantly he allowed him to sober down into a walk. 

^'Fool that I am,'' he muttered half aloud, "to 
subject myself to his insolence, and to be treated like a 
menial in her presence. In her presence !'' he re- 
peated. "1 would not have cared so much had we 
been alone. Then I might have returned his insolence, 
or struck him to the ground. Coward that he is ! He 
knew that he was safe when she was near ; he knew 
that I would have bitten oflF my tongue rather than 
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have said a rash word in her hearing. My poor father, 
blest in his ignorance of men, or, rather, judging others 
by himself, fancied that the soul of this Levinge was of 
the like nature as his own. But I knew him better. 
His black heart was laid bare to my eyes long ago ; 
and I might have spared myself this humiliation.^^ 

There are many ways of insulting a man, and making 
an enemy of him for life; but the most effectual 
method is, in the presence of his mistress, to attempt to 
lower him in her eyes, by reflecting on his rank, posi- 
tion, attainments, or wealth, whichever may happen to 
be his especial weakness. Pride was Eveleyn^s, and 
Levinge had succeeded in wounding his inmost soul. 
Dread scars these spirit wounds leave behind. Human 
eyes may not discern the cicatrice as it really exists ; 
but the effects of it manifest themselves in all the rela- 
tions of life. Those implications, how difficult they are 
to meet ! The owner of Haughton Hall did not say 
bluntly, " Evelyn, you are my inferior, I cannot com- 
municate on any other terms with you than as such ;'' 
but he inferred it in tone and manner, stereotyped it in 
look. Assumption, of all others, probably, most diffi- 
cult to defend. How could Eveleyn (oh, horrible 
truth !) deny the fact that Levinge was of a higher 
grade than himself? — while at the same time his 
heart was more true, and his brain probably as vigorous 
and as richly stored. 

^^ In aught that constitutes the man,^^ thought Eve- 
leyn, " is he my superior ? has he proved it by his con- 
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dact or attainments ? has he in any way elevated himself 
above his fellows, evincing greater capacity, nobler 
principles? Then how does he surpass me?^^ The 
still voice whispered, '^ Is he not a territorial magnate ? 
Is he not the lord of Hanghton ? and are not you, 
Eveleyn, the Bricklinton papermaker's son, simply a 
tradesman's son, and your fitther not a millionaire ? 
Herein lies your sin, and society cannot overlook the 
offence. If you feast society, entertain society, lavish 
huge sums on society, society will not be inquisitive. 
A linen-draper may live near Hyde Park, and see 
peers and prelates at his board. Provided that the 
golden image he sets up be of sufficient dimensions, 
society will condescend to be amused, or be edified 
— and the author of that magnificent tragedy, the 
^Poisoner,' may be welcomed within the sacred 
pale. 

" It avails not that your are a lamb, though you have 
all the meekness and gentleness of the whole race con- 
centrated in your disposition. But a lamb cannot be 
easily distinguished from a lamb ; of one colour and 
one size, individuality scarcely belongs to the race. If 
you happen to be a lion, the case is very different ; and 
though in reality you may not be half so agreeable an 
animal, yet you are a more uncommon beast, and 
worthy of a place in the great-men menagerie, where 
crowds will come and stare at you, and note down the 
colour of your hair, the form of your nose, the length 
of your nails ; eating, drinking, and sleeping, you will 
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be watched ; if you snore it will be chronicled, if bilious 
remarked on, till at length the mob is tired, and they 
flock to see your successor. 

" And you, Eveleyn ! under what denomination 
do you come ? Surely not the latter ? Therefore, 
until the iron paw and tawny mane are yours, you 
must be content with the ticket placed on you at your 
birth/' 

'' Accursed conventionalism," he cried, " that recog- 
nizes the privileges of the di£Perent social grades ! 
If he'* (meaning Levinge) "were to deprive me of a 
paltry shillbg, the law would protect me, and redress 
my wrong. But he may insult me in her eyes — treat 
me as a menial, making me appear contemptible before 
her ; but injuries like these, which cannot be measured, 
he may inflict with impunity, being held irresponsible 
alike by every civil statute or code of honour. Yes, I 
am powerless; he would ridicule my rage; and not 
only he, but everyone else, would laugh at my wrath. 
Must it be so ? I will abide my time." 

He rode on quickly for some distance, when he again 
slackened his pace, as the circumstances of his recep- 
tion at Haughton passed rapidly in review before him, 
till every image faded, save one, which entirely occupied 
his mind. Again he saw her eyes turned on him ; 
again he saw the fire of animation light them up with 
sparkling brilliancy — the flush mounted to her brow, 
her lips opened, and the white teeth shone be- 
tween. 
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" Is she," he asked himself, " altogether indifferent 
to me? Such things have taken place. Ladies of 
high degree have wedded for love's sake (he would not 
add even to himself), and loved beneath them ; then 
why may not Kate Howard love me ? Love me ! 
wild, delicious thought ! but oh ! how baseless ! Yet, 
like the wretch who, upon the cliff's dark edge, fasci- 
nated by the danger, crawls closer to the brink until he 
falls, so I cannot draw back, although my fate may be 
the same. Neither would I avoid the danger if I could. 
All true-bom men ascend ; all place some goal before 
them which they must reach or perish. Let 'such then be 
my fate. How shall I win her f Yes, that is the ques- 
tion. Wealth cannot tempt her — ^but attainments may ! 
Attainments ! what are mine ? Yes, what are mine ? 
Absolutely none. It is true I can ride a horse with any 
one ; few can surpass me as a shot. I can manage a 
salmon in heavy water; but what more, save of the 
same kind of accomplishments ? what do I excel in ? 
And is it on account of these that I may hope for 
success ? No, no 1" he muttered aloud, and a flood of 
bitter thoughts came over his mind, as it were a cloud, 
excluding every ray of sunshine. " I possess nothing. 
I am nobody .^^ 

The natural buoyancy of youthful spirits soon as- 
serted their supremacy over this temporary depression, 
and he commenced seriously to examine himself as to 
the best means whereby he might attain distinc- 
tion. 
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The bar, the churchy the army, engineering, by turns 
presented themselves, and were by turns dismissed. 
^' The first/^ he thought, " would require too many years 
of drudgery ; for the second,^^ he said to himself, " I 
have no predilection, or, to use the cant term, ' call/ 
The army requires interest ; and besides, I cannot quite 
reconcile with my conscience the duties of the pro- 
fession ; and the fourth possesses no attraction. I will 
become an artist, a sculptor ;'^ and his eye brightened 
at the thought. His taste was good, his eye correct, 
and he loved drawing and modelling ; and in an instant 
he recalled all his efforts on canvas and paper, or 
in clay. But the more he allowed his mind to dwell 
on them the more glaring became their imperfections, 
and his heart grew sick at the thought of the weary, 
up-hill work, the patient toil, rewarded by the sneers of 
critics or damned by faint praise. 

Do not call him a coward, or charge him with inde- 
cision. He had been too long the child of impulse — 
pursuing every whim, and hunting every fancy to 
death — at once to enter into the stem pursuit of life, 
with dim visions of distinction and fame lighting up 
the zenith of his career, or surrounding his last hours, 
like the sunset, with unspeakable glories. 

It was not art that he loved for itself; she was not 
his cherished mistress, the idol of his thoughts, the 
shrine at which he worshiped. Success in the career 
he might choose was not his ultimate desire, other 
than as it might contribute to the realization of his 
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first and highest hope — to bask in the smiles of Kate 
Howard. 

The reins fell from his hands^ and lay upon the neck 
of his tired horse^ which gladly slackened his speed to 
the slowest walk^ and gradually approaching the ditch^ 
cropped every now and then a mouthful of dusty grass^ 
more for the sake of exercising his jaws than for the 
gratification of his appetite. 

^^ Fool that I am ! Here am I, nearly of age, having 
spent twenty years of my hfe as an idler.^* 

Considering that this period embraced the nursery 
cycle, and the school era, probably Master Eveleyn was 
a little hard upon himself ; but evidently he was not in 
the mood to deal leniently with his failings, and occa- 
sions sometimes arrive when a man is his own severest 
judge, or rather his bitterest accuser. 

" Yes, an idler, a drone in the hive of industry — a 
contributor neither to the material prosperity, the intel- 
lectual wealth nor the moral power of the nation. Shall 
it be so for ever — as long as this life at least lasts ? 
Shall my memory exist no longer than this flesh and 
these bones hold together, and perish when they 
moulder f I have lived in a dream, or like an inhabitant 
of a mad-house. The past leaves no mark, casts not a 
shadow behind it; but, like a dial without a cen- 
trepiece, I have been basking in the sun, having 
no object for myself, effecting no good for others. 
I will shake off this lethargy, this soul-consuming 
apathy that sinks into my very spirit, paralyzing my 
energies, rendering me indifferent now, and ere long 
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incapable of doing anything worthy of a man. Ah^ 
it is easy to say I will break these shackles; but^ 
like some prisoners we read of^ who have been immured 
so long within their cells^ they have lost all relish for^ 
and all connection with the worlds and being Uberated, 
have returned^ imploring to be again subjected to con- 
finement ; so it would be better for me to remain even 
as I am^ engaged in developing the physical^ the mere 
animal^ than to set my mind adrift upon the ocean 
that surrounds me^ unless I have some haven to stea* 
for, some chart to direct my course." 

Again he reviewed the different professions^ as he had 
done before^ and with the same result ; when it sud- 
denly occurred to him, why not turn author ? You 
have written verses ; some of them have been set to 
music ; friends have admired your productions. Court 
the muse ; she may be gracious. Eveleyn, you may be 
destined to be a poet. A poet ! and may cast a poet's 
crown at the feet of your beloved ! 

Involuntarily the sentence was rhythmically expressed. 
He hailed it as an omen ; remembering the story of a 
flute-player, who, when receiving, or about to receive his 
first lesson, sounded the note of a house-bell which 
happened to be ringing at the time, on which the 
master exclaimed, " You are bom a musician." The pupil 
blushed, and fulfilled the prediction. 

A " poet 1" Mysterious name I Name that embodies 
all that is beautiful, all that is grand, all that is sublime, 
all that is soft and sweet, all that is terrible and tragic, 
all that is tender and true in man's soul ! Name that has 
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made many a young heart thrill in the morning of life, 
when the enthusiast deemed that the divine afflatus 
thrilled through his spirit ; that it was his mission to 
speak to all time^ through the medium of perennial song ; 
that nature had made him the interpreter of herself, and 
had revealed to him her exhaustless and imdying beauty^ 
as mortal had never before seen it ; that the many went 
on their round with their eyes and ears shut, but that 
the world without and the world within had surren- 
dered to him the keys of their treasure-chambers, from 
whence he was at liberty to extract untold poetic wealth, 
by him to be moulded into current coin for the uni- 
versal use of man. And then, his heart nigh bursting 
with the grandeur of the thought, he has tuned his 
harp, but hstened in vain for the echo. The response 
never comes ; the faint voice, undistinguished from a 
million others, dies away upon the wind, or is lost 
in the hum of the multitude — the cold, unfeeling mul- 
titude, without heart, without soul — multitude severe 
and sarcastic — multitude icy and indi£ferent — multitude 
that goes on its way, heedless of the hopes it tramples 
out, unmindAil of the hearts it crushes. The poet 
perishes, the individual lives, enters hfe as a green- 
grocer, and brings up the young Joneses in hatred of the 
muses, as devoteesj of the rule of three and the 
interest tables. 

" I will become one of the despised sons of song," 
resolved Eveleyn. " I wiU worship truth because it is 
beautiful, and the beautiful because it is true. Then, 
when I assert my right to be a member of the aristo- 
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oracyof intellect/ 1 shall have a claim superior to the 
aristocracy of blood." Already in imagination he saw 
himself crowned bard, and a pair of very bright eyes 
smiling unutterable love, as the poet-lover breathed 
forth his tale of passionate devotion. 

blessed hope ! how thou dost gild the hill tops, 
and warm the valleys of the wanderer's path, as in the 
outset with delighted eye he scans the prospect before 
him ! Even the shadows are purple-tinted, and scarcely 
suffice to tone down the all-surrounding brilliancy of 
the picture. What wild ambitious fancies in these 
yoimg days have the mastery of the soul ! Then com- 
petency is valueless, for riches must be won. Then 
none but the loveliest women are capable of inspiring 
love. Then laureates, generals, admirals, chancellors, 
and statesmen, in their incipient state, abound. Then 
armies have no privates or subalterns, for all are; in 
imagination, field-marshals. Then bishops and arch- 
bishops are as numerous as under-graduates. Then 
artists and authors of the first order have uncounted 
representatives, and parish beadles may be multiplied 
in the aspiring soul of every pauper urchin. 

0, merciful drop-scene, that interposes between every 
act in the drama ! Without thee, how few would have 
courage to play out their parts I That young attomey^s 
apprentice, who started to become an M .P. and soli- 
citor-general, and ended with being struck off the rolls, 
could never have lived to repent. 

Poor Will £van8, who fell in love with a countess at the 
opera, and finally married Smith the draper's daughter. 
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whose pert nose has grown red and sharpened with her 
temper^ which has not become more pleasant since 
Wilhelmina, or number eleven was bom, while papa^s 
income is still only two hundred pounds per annum^ 
could certainly never have been reconciled to the loss of 
his first love^ or survived the contemplation of hisfate^ had 
he seen its inevitable features mapped out before him. 

It is well that the lottery contains some prizes ; it 
cheers those who only draw blanks^ until the time 
comes when the conviction grows upon them^ that they 
were never destined to be lucky — were, in fact, born to 
appropriate the unmarked tickets, and accept their fate 
as the true condition of existence. 

This new idea gave Eveleyn immense pleasure. An 
ardent admirer of poetry, he had, at different times, 
penned a good deal of what he fancied might be called 
very respectable verse ; and he did not doubt that if he 
gave up his mind to the pursuit, he would soon acquire 
the mechanical part of the art, while every fresh essay 
would give him increased ability to clothe in words 
that spiritual emotion which, in poetic natures, is ever 
yearning to find expression. 

The idea once conceived, he longed to put it into 
operation, and commenced to plan out a course of study 
which should be best subservient to the end he contem- 
plated. I 

" I must read history,'^ he said ; '^ that is essential 
for the storing up of facts, even if I do not attempt the 
epic. I must study Shakespeare. Philosophy, too, 
yyill be necessary. Neither must I ignore the modem 
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poets^ 80 that by acquaintance with their themes and 
styles I may avoid involuntary plagiarism'^ — and car- 
ried away by these reflections, he speedily forgot, for 
the time, Kate, Levinge, and all his morning difficulties. 

In this mood he reached home. Biding round to 
the stable, he gave his horse to the boy, and entered 
the dining-room (where sat his father and Lilla) with 
such a pleased air, that the former naturally concluded 
his mission had ended favourably. 

"Well, my boy,'' said the old gentleman, "how 
did you get on at the Hall ?" 

Instantly the bright look vanished from Eveleyn's 
countenance, as he answered, — 

"Just as I anticipated, father;" and he then 
proceeded to narrate the circumstances of his inter- 
view. 

" You surprise me, Eveleyn. I have indeed mis- 
judged the man ; still I do not regret that you have 
paid this visit, although your feelings may have been 
wounded. In point of honour you have sacrificed 
nothing, whereas Levinge has forgotten, completely 
forgotten, the gentleman — and, for the future, let us 
forget him." 

" Since you have been gone,'* he resumed, " who do 
you think has been here ?" 

" Bob Edwards, perhaps." 

"No." 

" Well, I really cannot guess. Who was it?" 

" Mr. Howard." 

" Indeed !" 
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" Yes ; and what should you suppose was the object 
of his visit V 

"To compliment me, I suppose, for saving his 
daughter.'* 

"You are partly right," said the old gentleman. 
" But Mr. Howard has come forward in a very substan- 
tial manner to shew his gratitude. ' Mr. Evelyn/ said 
he, ^ yo¥i may think it strange that I have not called 
on your son before' — ^here he added an oath, which, 
with many others, I shan't repeat — 'but the truth is, 
I am a very poor hand at complimentary speeches, and 
hate talking rot^ (his expression) ; ' and I have waited 
from week to week, in the hope that I might be able to 
prove my regard for your son, who is a very fine fellow, 

and a credit to you, sir ; but I won't flatter, I detest 

» I 

humbug ! But to make a long story short, the truth 
is, I've been in correspondence with my friend, Lord 
Capley, and he has at last offered me a commission in 
the dragoons, free of purchase ; and Vve come to offer 
it to your son : and, as he isn't in, tell him, with my 
compliments, that I'm confident he will be an honour 
to his king and country. Good morning, sir' — and the 
little Squire started up, that he might escape my 
thanks." 

" And what was your reply, father ?'' 

" I told him, as well as I could — for I confess his 
unexpected kindness had brought my heart into my 
throat — that, ' although no longer a member, I still 
held the opinions of the Society of Friends respecting 
war, and that I believed that no Christian could take 
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np arms on any pretence ; and that I thought your 
sentiments coincided with mine^ but if they did not I 
could never consent to a son of mine becoming a 
soldier,* 

'^ Mr. Howard was absolutely speechless from amaze- 
ment. When at last he recovered the use of his tongue, 
he exclaimed — ^ Bless me, Mr. Evelyn, with all due 
deference, I never heard of such nonsense. There's 
Jones, the parson, would give half the years he has to 
hve to get that red-headed lout of his into the line ; 
and not long ago I heard him preach from the text, 
that Christ said he didn't come to bring peace but a 
sword ! and therefore his disciples were bound to fight 
whenever the country called for war. Why,^ said he, 
^ why — why — why,^ stuttering from excitement, 
'you're ruining your son's prospects. He's made 
for a gentleman, and I suppose you mean to make a 
merchant of him.' 

" ' Thank you for the compliment,' said I, laughing. 

" ' Oh, beg your pardon,' he rejoined. * I meant to 
say, that if he accepts this offer he will raise his position 
in society, &c. &c. — ^Yes, he's made for a dragoon.' 

'^ I again thanked him, and firmly told him, that 
much as I valued his good offices, it was impossible to 
accept them in the manner he proposed. 

" He seemed perfectly thunderstruck, and after a 
little time he said — ' Perhaps your son would be in- 
duced to enter the church. You know it is not neces- 
sary that he should give up hunting in consequence — 

VOL. I. K 
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and all I can say is^ that the first living I can give or 
get for him he shall have/ 

" You may imagine, Eveleyn, I was very awkwardly 
placed ; to refase so much kindness might appear un- 
gracious ; yet I was compelled to say that my Noncon- 
formist views, which you also shared, proved an insur- 
mountable obstacle in this direction also. 

" ' You are an incomprehensible pair,^ he said, half- 
aloud, as if thinking to himself. Then raising his voice 
sharply, he said — ' Now, Mr. Evelyn, I am in your 
son's debt. You, as an honest man, must know, at 
least in imagination, how painful it is to feel the pres- 
sure of an obligation you cannot meet. Now I am 
aware that money cannot recompense services such as 
I have experienced at the hands of your son. Yet I 
beg of you to tell me how at least I can shew that I 
am not insensible to them.' 

" ^ Do not trouble yourself on this score,' I replied. 
' Eveleyn needs no reward for doing his duty ; but as a 
proof that I thoroughly appreciate the feeling that has 
dictated the offer you have just made, I promise 
you, that should the occasion arise when you can 
help us, we will willingly and frankly apply to you.' 

" ' I am sorry,' he added, ' I can do no more than 
say that I shall be only too glad to render you at any 
time every assistance ;' and then he took his leave of 



me." 
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My dear father," said Eveleyn, " I am delighted at 
your answers. You have spoken as if my spirit had 
inspired your words, so completely have you expressed 



I 
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my feelings. The aristocracy/^ he added^ '^ think we 
are chapmen in everything — that all that we possess^ 
no less than all we do, has its corresponding money 
value ; so that gratitude, honour, duty, every form, in 
fact, of virtue, is to be bought and paid for in cash ; 
and that if one of our order performs by chance a 
noble action, it is supposed his first impulse is to 
ascertain how he can best turn it to his personal ad- 
vantage/' 

" Do not be too hard on the aristocracy, Eveleyn, 
and take care that you do not misinterpret the motives 
of Mr. Howard. You must extend to him, and to the 
class of which he is a member, the like measure that 
you mete to yourself. Why not receive Mr. Howard's 
advances as the expression of true generosity ? What 
more natural desire could a father and a gentleman 
possess, placed in the relation that he stands to you, 
than the wish to make you. some acknowledgment ? 
Were you his peer (speaking after the manner of the 
people of this country, who cannot reconcile the idea 
of equality between a tradesman and a man of landed 
property), he would be no less anxious to testify his 
sense of the obligation he lies under to you, than he 
is now. I admire your spirit of independence, which 
will not permit you to accept any favour. At the same 
time I am bound to say that if, in the mutation of events, 
it should be in Mr. Howard's power to serve you, you 
would have a claim that you could avail yourself of 
without acting in a manner derogatory to the most 
honourable sentiments." 

K 2 
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Ah/' said LillSy looking up^ who had been an 
attentive listener the meanwhile^ " Evy would look so 
well in a red coat ; I should like to have a soldier 
brother/' 

'' Wonld yon like him to be killed then^ Lilla V^ said 
her father. 

*' No — no — I never thought of that/' 

''Come here^ yon little minx/' said her brother; 
*' come and kiss me." 

And his sister flong her arms round his neck^ mur. 
muring — " Dear Evy !" 

That nighty as soon as the teachings were removed, 
Eveleyn retired to his own room, and made a careful 
examination of his various poetical productions. One 
by one he conned them over, with all the critical 
acumen he possessed ; now altering a line, now substi- 
tuting a better rhyme, now turning an expression. 
The majority were of the class of amatory pieces, such 
as young people are prone to indulge in, in which every 
word that rhymes with love is sure to appear and reap- 
pear; where there is not much novelty of expression and 
little originality of idea ; for the old passions- that have 
been kindled in every breast, though arising with indi- 
vidual freshness in the experience of the young heart, 
present in the aggregate no chauge. Who has not 
known them ? — and happy he who has not outlived 
them I and enjoys them toned down into si^eetness, 
sympathy, and tenderness. 

Eveleyn read and re-read his verses with self-satis- 
faction, because, though they were not, as he admitted. 
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A the least degree extraordinary, yet they were the 
appropriate utterance of the desire of his soul, and 
moreover they were his own, his inalienable possession, 
an earnest of those mental treasures which he believed 
himself to be endowed with, and which, sooner or later, he 
hoped to reap the advantage of. " Surely,'' he said, " I 
have read worse lines in print/' and the thought came 
over him, if these poems, compiled in a volume with a 
fitting dedication, were laid at her feet, they might 
awaken an interest for the author. 

Pardonable vanity, delusive hope ! How many a 
squire, before he fleshed his sword, has deemed himself 
an incipient paladin ? How many a pale, meek boy, 
with earnest eyes, has, on penning a dozen stanzas in 
secret, felt that his was the commencement of no com- 
mon destiny ? and then carefully copying his produc- 
tion, has dropped it into the letter-box with throbbing 
heart, in expectation that it would be seen in the weekly 
paper, adorning the poet's corner. And when they 
have made their appearance, and having read them 
with eyes dancing with delight, how long has he waited 
for some Precognition of his talent, and sickened as 
week after week has rolled by without the looked-for 
notice. 

Neither were Eveleyn's pieces entirely of the love 
kind. He had composed some ballads, several songs, 
and there were one or two more pretentious fragments 
of the epic and dramatic kind. He believed that the 
whole range of the domain of poesy was open to him — 
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that it was at his option to adopt any^ or^ by turn^^ 
every, branch of the art. 

Hour after hour passed away unheeded. The family 
retired to rest, and still Eveleyn's candle was burning. 
Now plans of study, now the design for a poem, now a 
fine thought, laid hold of and chained in inky fetters, 
by turns possessed his mind. In the deep stillness of 
the night the clock upon the landing struck three ; he 
started up, astonished at the lateness of the hour, 
though not a little pleased with himself to find litera- 
ture possessed such attractions. And when, the next 
morning, his sister remarked on his paleness, a^ing if 
he were Ul, it was with a feeling of quiet exaltation that 
he heard the observation, which seemed at once to mark 
him as possessing one at least of what are supposed to 
be the characteristics of the literary man — ^pallor ; while 
he hoped in time to be distinguished by the others — 
leanness, long hair, large eyes set in black sockets, 
mutely expressing marvellous revelations of beauty and 
power, as a transcendental country editor would say ; but 
which might also be supposed to indicate a shallow 
purse, and consequently an ever ready and untiring 
appetite. 

'' I shall be busy in the office longer than usual this 
morning, Eveleyn,'' said his father. '' Just spend a 
Uttle time at the mill before you go to the farm." 

In accordance with this reqnest Eyeleyn paid a visit 
to the paper manufactory, a scene of action that he 
never appeared in from choice. The building lay 
beside the river, as a matter of course, and consisted of 
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a long, oblong, brick edifice, pierced by rows of small 
windows ; the whole structure being utterly devoid of 
ornament, where the practical evidently took precedence 
of the sesthetical. 

Eveleyn walked from room to room, saw that every 
person was at his post, and well employed, and having 
in this manner spent a couple of hours, he considered 
that he had accomplished his mission, and with a feel- 
ing of intense relief he turned his steps in the direction 
of the farm ; where, although there was no beautiful 
scenery, yet the green grass, the blue sky, the hum of 
insects, the various orders of animal existence, every- 
thing that forms the sum of rural life individually and 
collectively, contributed to his enjoyment. 

The young com waved in the wind, the air was fresh 
and elastic, the workmen and workwomen^ though 
dirty and sunburnt, were healthy and vigorous; though 
not models of elegance, they were specimens of physical 
power ; though poor, their faces indicated contentment. 
The hard, careworn look of city toilers was a stranger 
to them ; and they met their master on terms of greater 
equality than exists in large mills and manu&ctories. 
There was a little gossip permitted, which lightened 
labour without diminishing aught of the respect shown 
to the employer by the employed. And here, where 
Nature smiled, and man put up no silent protest, 
Eveleyn could rejoice in perfect freedom of thought, 
uninterrupted by professional anxieties. 

Farmers are always grumblers, it is said. The 
weather never suits them ; the wind is too cold, or the 
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ground is too dry, or the soil is too wet. Yet, as a 
class, their practical reliance on the promise that seed 
time and harvest should never fail, preserves them^ ex- 
cept in rare and exceptional seasons, from any excessive 
load of care. Stolidity is probably the most marked 
characteristic of their natures ; few of them are imagina- 
tive or impulsive ; and that overwrought look of pallid 
care, which so often marks the great merchant or noted 
professional celebrity, seldom settles on their faces. If 
com is down, horn is up. If prices are low, crops are 
abundant ; or if scarce, they are high. And provided 
they are fortunate in their landlord, they arise and 
work, and pass away to the green churchyard, peace- 
fully, gently, hopefully. 

This absence of any great stress of mind was one 
of the most attractive features of the profession to 
Eveleyn. It was so at first, when this lack of anxious 
excitement accorded to him liberty to sport, and spirits 
to enjoy it ; and now it gave him occupation, without 
precluding his design of study. With a book in his 
hand, choosing where practicable the shady side of the 
hedge, he could stroll from field to field, superintending 
the various operations of the season. Or if the whole 
force of men and women were engaged in turnip hoeing, 
he could sit down by the bank and read all day, lifting 
up his eyes now and then to see how the work was 
progressing. Or he could take out his pencil and 
write whenever he felt he had ideas which should not 
be lost. And these daily studies enabled him to aug- 
ment immensely his stores of knowledge^ without 
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causing, through inattention to business, a correspond- 
ing loss in material wealth. 

Delicious hours, those long day dreams. Vic- 
tory, eagle-plumed, seemed ever present, standing 
like a goddess on the horizon of his mental vision, 
beckoning him forward. Neither was the intervening 
distance in appearance great ; but, however wide the 
gulf, it mattered not, the conqueror^s wreath must be 
inevitably his. Hours of intellectual rapture, as the 
throng of new ideas rushed upon his mind, peopling 
it with many fancies — where the great, the beauti- 
ful, the true, mingling in uninterrupted harmony, made 
music for the soul.^ Intoxicating hours I when his 
imagination let loose, like an unbridled steed, flew at 
full gallop through the whole realm of being, from pole 
to pole of thought, exploring every sphere ; forerunning 
time, anticipating years, and crowning every effort with 
success. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

AN EVENING PARTY. 

When Eveleyn returned to dinner, the following 
note awaited him : — 

'' Mr. and Mrs. Ethelfield request the pleasure of Mr. 

Eveleyn Evelyn's company on Thursday next, at eight 

o'clock. 

" Dancing 

" R. S. V. P. 

" Mordaunt Place.'' 

'^ An invite, I suppose/' said his father, looking up 
from his arm-chair. 

" Yes ; from Mrs. Ethelfield.'' 

*' I suppose you will go ?" 

" Yes ; unless you wish me to remain at home." 

" Oh, by no means, my boy. I am only too happy 
to know that you are enjoying yourself ; besides, you 
will be sure to meet some nice people at Mordaunt 
Place, and it is an advantage at all times to a young 
man to move in good society." 

So Eveleyn sat down, and wrote a note in reply. 
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which, by the way, he kept in his desk till the third 
day, considering it more fashionable not to give an 
immediate answer, lest it should be considered that, 
having no other engagement for a week, he accepted 
the first that came eagerly; although, poor soul, he 
could not help acknowledging to himself that it was a 
mean little farce. But then people in small towns, if 
they have any value for their reputations, must imitate 
more or less closely the manners of the metropoUs. 
Though everybody is acquainted with everybody's 
means; though the household details of every house 
are known with more or less accuracy by every house- 
holder ; though the number of servants, the extent of the 
plate, and the little secrets of the menage, are patent 
to all, yet it is very indiscreet and exceedingly ill-bred 
to display your knowledge, except in private and cou' 
fideniial communication to your friend. If you see 
that the initials on the plate are not the same on every 
spoon and fork ; if you have observed some of the table 
ornaments at another house ; if the china strikes you as 
being exceedingly like some Mrs. Otherbody's dinner ser- 
vice — ^by all means hold your tongue ; but, as a safety- 
valve, you may look intelligible or unintelligible things 
at your confidant. When Mrs. B. leaves the room, and 
returns stealthily, with her face a little hotter, two 
minutes before dinner is announced, you have no right 
to suppose that she has paid the kitchen a visit, or 
returned from a cursory inspection of the table arrange- 
ments. Though the servant in the tight black coat 
and loose cotton gloves shaved your husband in the 
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mornings it is not just to imagine that his engagement 
to your host and hostess will terminate with the depar- 
ture of the last fly or sedan chair. No; you must 
remember that your kind entertainers have donned a 
mask for the day^ and therefore^ out of compliment^ you 
too must wear a veil. 

Mordaunt Place was the most fashionable part of 
Bricklinton. In that locality the best families^ or^ at 
least, the major portion of them, resided. There Mr. 
Deeds, the solicitor, had his home, and Fellows, the 
doctor, had his surgery. There, too, the Jones', De 
Lanys, and the Smythes lived ; in fact, society, pro- 
perly so called in Clayshire, sanctified this particular 
part of the county town with its presence. 

Mr. Ethelfield was a solicitor in good practice ; he 
had been a fortunate man in marrying Miss Davis, of 
Waterpark. Mr. Ethelfield did not date his pedigree 
from the Saxon kings; on the contrary, people said 
that the first of the name was Mr. E.'s father, who was 
found, when of diminutive size and tender age, wrapped 
in a check apron in a field adjoining the churchyard, 
belonging to a Miss Ethel, which circumstance the 
baby^s parochial sponsors thought fit to perpetuate in 
the name given to the child. So said malicious folk ; 
perhaps it was all a fable ; but as Burke's History of 
the Landed Gentry will throw no light on the subject, 
it will be hardly worth our while to unravel the mys- 
tery. It is sufficient for us to know that the first Mr. 
Ethelfield became a grocer, and an occasional Baptist 
preacher ; and that the ambition of Mrs. E. was grati- 
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fied by living to see her son^ her only son^ afterwards Mr, 
Ethelfield the second^ enrolled as an attorney. This 
young man (as he stated) from conviction left the faith 
of his father^ and became a member of the Established 
Church. It is true that none of the county families^ who 
were the most valuable clients, were Dissenters. How- 
ever, there is no necessary connection between Mr. 
Ethelfield's change of religious profession and the 
opinions, or rather the customs of the gentry, in the 
matter of their creed. As chroniclers, we relate the fact, 
but draw no conclusion. 

In the course of his practice Mr. Ethelfield was con- 
sulted by Miss Davis, of Waterpark, and succeeded in 
gaining her cause for her. This success led to further busi- 
ness transactions; and eventually Mr. Ethelfield was asked 
to invest a certain sum of money for Miss Davis, so that 
he had an opportunity of learning that that lady pos- 
sessed in her own right ten thousand pounds. It is true 
that the lady had passed eighteen, and there was, more- 
over, something suspicious about the uniform regularity of 
her hair, and a velvet band which encircled the upper 
portion of her forehead. Mr. Ethelfield, however, was 
not disposed to be hypercritical, and looking only to the 
bright side of the picture, over which a golden hue 
prevailed, he ventured, one fine afternoon, to ask an 
important question, to which he received a satisfactory 
answer, which led to a quiet marriage, and gave the 
gossips a theme for nine days' discourse. 

" So Ethelfield the lawyer has married Miss Davis, 
of Waterpark.^' 
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It is a grand thing to be Miss or Mr. Something, of 
Somewhere. The house or the estate gives even a con- 
sequence to the Smith family and Jones tribe. Smith 
is a nobody ; Jones is a snob. But Mr. Smith of Lang- 
dale Fark^ and Jones of Etherington^ are individuals of 
another species. They may not personally be very dis- 
tinguished^ and might need that their names should be 
painted on them, with the place they hail from, like 
the inscription on the stems of merchant-vessels — the 
^* William and Mary, of Charlestown," the "Edward, 
of Carnarvon,** the " Anne, of St. Ives ;" so they might 
with advantage be ticketed " Mr. So-and-so, of So-and- 
so ;" and if it were made felony to assume an address, 
there would be no chance of a shop-boy being mistaken 
for a youDg peer, or a West End tailor for a colonel 
of militia, particularly if they carried in addition their 
registers in their pocket. 

'^ Is it not astonishing,^' said Miss Binks, " how Miss 
Davis has lowered herself ?'* 

" To be sure," rejoined Miss Bronchitis. 

"A Davis of Waterpark," said Miss B , "to 

marry the son of a Baptist preacher ; of course you 
won't call, my dear — " 

" Me call \" screamed Miss Bronchitis, scornfully. 

But, unhappily for their consistency, they both sepa- 
rately met Mrs. Bellew, who was quite in the county 
set, before they reached home, and that lady ex- 
pressed contrary intentions. So it happened that 
the first day that the bride and bridegroom sat up, 
who should meet in their drawing-room but Miss 
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Binks and Miss Bronchitis^ those ladies being among 
the earliest visitors. Thus it was permitted to Mr. 
Ethelfield^ by the common consent of the neighbour- 
hood^ to bridge over the social chasm^ as far as he 
himself was concerned. 

The son of the preacher married the daughter of the 
country squire ; and as the greater contains the less, so 
all the trade in him was merged into aU the county in 
her ; and Ethelfield being a shrewd, intelligent, and 
gentlemanly man, it would not be flattering him to say 
that he lost nothing by comparison with the Squire, his 
brother-in-law, whose reading had never extended 
beyond "Tom Jones" and the Bible, or with the 
parson, brother-in-law number two, whose sermons 
were as devoid of spirit as his best port wine, but not 
half so mellow and agreeable. 

The Ethelfields saw a good deal of company ; it was 
to their interest to be hospitable. Their entertainments 
consisted for the most part of dinner-parties, which 
were painfully select ; that is to say, the greatest care 
was taken that all the elements should be homogeneous, 
no one being admitted without a wedding-garment, 
which, being interpreted, meant, " no connection with 
trade." But twice or thrice a year they gave a dance, 
and extended their invitations to all presentable people 
among their clients ; and thus many a shivering soul, 
who was standing on the debatable ground occupied 
by rising men, got temporary admittance into the so- 
ciety of the select, and for the moment felt that he had 
been recognized as belonging to the upper crust — a 
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delusion that seldom lasted longer than the next mom- 
ing^ when his partners of the night preceding passed him 
without even a stare^ or when he received a patronizing 
nod from the men with whom he had so lately frater- 
nized at the supper-table. 

Thursday evening came at last^ and at half-past eight 
o^clock Eveleyn found himself on the staircase of No. 
3, Mordaunt Place, together with half-a-dozen other 
ladies and gentlemen, whom he knew perfectly well by 
sight, and who also knew him, but between whom not 
a look of recognition passed, any more than if the one 
party were Sioux, and Eveleyn a chief of the Dela- 
wares. 

Having partaken of coffee in a bed-room, from which 
the usual furniture had been removed, and which the 
company did not take for a sitting-room, notwithstand- 
ing the introduction of a couch and arm-chair, he at 
last made his appearance in the drawing-room, where Mr. 
and Mrs. Ethelfield were receiving their guests, and was 
warmly greeted by the former, and politely by the 
latter. This ceremony having been duly performed, he 
was at liberty to look around for a place of retreat. 

Perceiving the usual knot of sable figures at the 
doorway, whose object generally appears to be to remove 
themselves as far as possible frx)m the ladies they have 
come to meet — ^like rooks in a corn-field, who always 
occupy the side opposite to the man with a gun, Eve- 
leyn sought refuge among them, not a little comforted 
that two or three of the young men were acquaint- 
ances of his. 
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Feeling himself a little more safe in the society of 
his own sex, he ventured to reconnoitre the assembled 
guests. The couch on either side of the fireplace was 
sacred to the dowagers^ three of whom graced each of 
those pieces of furniture, while near them a brace of 
old maids sat uneasily on a low ottoman. Here and 
there a gentleman, more adventurous than the rest, wa&( 
sprinkled among the ladies ; but for the most part the 
former were given up to themselves ; for, as a general 
rule, the half hour preceding the first quadrille is de- 
voted to starch frigidity and decorum ; nor does the 
thaw commence until the waltz has fairly set the blood 
in motion. 

Seated all in a row, each dressed difierently, were 
the three Miss Smythes ; Miss Arabella, whose com- 
plexion was dark, with large black eyes, wide mouth, 
good teeth, and an irregular nose, was attired in yellow. 
She was eight-and-twenty last birthday, but no 
stranger would suspect it. Her laughing, good-tem- 
pered sister Jane was a bouncer, five feet eight in her 
stockings, and stout, not in, but out of proportion; 
while Mary was tall, slender, and delicate-looking, with 
whity-brown hair, and eyes to match — small mouth, 
thin lips, and unfortunate teeth. This young lady be- 
lieved herself to be most captivating in blue, there- 
fore it is not to be wondered at that on this occasion 
she chose her most becoming colour. 

Then there was the whole family of the Joneses, and 
the clan of the Davises, and a regiment of Fhillipses, 
male and female. There was the pretty Miss Fhil- 

VOL. I. L 
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lips ; the plain Miss Phillips^ and the pert Miss Phil- 
lips ; there was the loud Miss Thomas^ the large Miss 
Thomas, and the lackadaisical Miss Thomas, together 
with the Master Thomases. One section of the guests 
represented the town, and the other section represented 
the county — ^both utterly distinct. It was impossible 
that they should amalgamate ; each gathered into groups 
and talked in clusters. It was an exceedingly pleasant 
party ; half the guests did not speak to each other, 
though all more or less knew each other's family history. 

" Who is that nice-looking, good-tempered girl in 
blue V said Mr. John Hilton to Eveleyn. 

As we shall meet Mr, John, or rather Jack, here- 
after, we must introduce him. 

Below the middle height, broad-chested, and strong 
as a Suffolk punch ; light sandy hair, pale face, grey 
eyes, a pleasing voice, tolerably good-looking, with a 
pleasant smile, and a beautiful set of teeth ; by pro- 
fession an attorney, or rather an attorney's apprentice ; 
he intended, at any rate, to become a solicitor. A good 
horseman and famous bowler. Jack had a large circle 
of sporting friends ; but he had the happy knack of 
leaving the manners and slang of the stable out of 
doors, and rather piqued himself on being a perfect 
gentleman. Eveleyn and he had a long standing ac- 
quaintance, which was destined not only to be con- 
tinued, but to attain to a riper growth. 

''Who is that pretty girl in blue?'' Jack again 
asked. 

"I beg your pardon,*' said Eveleyn, ''I did not 
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hear you at first. That is Miss Coryford, and that 
is her father standing near her. She is a stranger 
here.'^ 

^'Ahl^^ said he, "so I thought. Positively, our 
people are as unsociable as bears. If any poor creature 
happens to be dragged to a party in BrickUnton, unless 
she comes as a fiiend of the Davises, or Phillipses, or 
some of their set, she, poor creature, is sure to be 
allowed plenty of time for reflection, as the chances are 
that nobody will speak to or take any more notice of 
her than if she were an automaton — certainly an ourang- 
outang would receive more attention.^' 

So, without further parley, Jack walked up to Mrs. 
Ethelfield, and asked to be introduced. That lady went 
through the ceremony of presenting her friend, and 
Miss Coryford had no reason to complain next morning 
of a dull entertainment, for not only did Jack Hilton 
pay her a good deal of attention, but, finding her a 
pleasant, lively, intelligent girl, and ti good partner, he 
took care to introduce several of his friends to her in 
the course of the evening. 

Eveleyn entered into conversation with those around 
him, but rather abstractedly ; occasionally putting in a 
word, but pajring very little attention to what his neigh- 
bours were saying. Now and then parts of sentences 
reached his ear, but the connecting links being lost in 
the general hum, he gathered no very distinct ideas 
from what he heard. Probably he expected to see 
some one who had not arrived. Whatever were his 
motives, he would not approach any of his lady friends, 

L 2 
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more than one of whom took a lively interest in the 
son and heir of old Mr. Evelyn, 

Standing back in the crowd, he contented himself 
with surveying — perhaps rather critically — the various 
swells, or those who thought themselves to be the 
leaders of fashion. 

There was the sister-in-law of Mrs. Ethelfield, Mrs, 
Davis of Waterpark — a very important person — ^had 
been a belle in her day, but was now expanded into an 
imposing dowager : all her charms fully developed and 
generously displayed by a decidedly low dress of black 
velvet : her head was a forest of lace and artificial 
flowers; and wherever jewels could be fastened on, 
there her precious possessions were displayed. Although 
there was a great deal of gold and glitter, a moderate sum, 
in case of an accident, would have sufficed to replace 
them. This lady, though she conscientiously subscribed 
to the Athanasian Creed, was in one sense a Unitarian 
— that is, she believed in one County, namely, Clayshire ; 
in one family, namely, the Davis's ; in one man — Mr. 
Davis; in one son — the heir of Waterpark; in one 
class of society — the set in which she moved ; in one 
style of mature beauty — her own : in one style of 
youthful loveliness — ^her daughter's ; and in one woman 
— herself. 

To say that she was unthankful for the bounties of 
Providence would be to libel her. She not only re- 
turned thanks for her unmerited mercies, but she was, 
moreover, perfectly contented with her lot; and any- 
thing that belonged to her, or had any connection with 
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the Davises of Waterpark, must, in her eyes, be neces- 
sarily good. 

In speaking, she rarely used the possessive pronoun 
in the plural number : she invariably called everything 
her own, — my house; my trees; my garden; my 
flowers ; my horses ; my husband — as if he, poor man, 
had no individuality apart from his wife. My daughters, 
and my son, would be grammatically correct, but she 
always put an emphasis on the my, as though Mr. D. 
had but a small share in his children. To do her jus- 
tice, however, she was a good-tempered woman enough, 
and really allowed her lord and master his own way ; 
her egotism was simply the efiect of a little grandeur of 
manner, and, as long as she was permitted to talk largely, 
she cared little how she was led. Indeed, this is generally 
the case with women of this description. The dangerous 
ones are those who always adopt a submissive tone, 
and talk deferentially of Mr. Blank, the husband — " If 
Mr. B. will let me — Mr. B. says so-and-so — Mr. B. 
thinks in this way — whereas poor Mr. B. dares hardly 
assert an opinion without the permission of his wife, or 
dream of asking a friend to dinner, without going 
through a long pleading with Emily first. 

Mrs. Davis whispered to her friend Mrs. Jones, — 

" Dear me, what are we all waiting here for ? I 
thought we were asked to a dance ; but Maria (i. c, 
her sister-in-law, Mrs. Ethelfield) seems always to lose 
her head when she gives a party .^' 

Mrs. Davis seldom lost an opportunity of criticising 
her husband^s relatives, especially his sister; but if 
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anyone else presumed to do so in her hearing, she 
would have extinguished him, her, or them, on the 
spot^ or rather annihilated the offender with a flash of 
optic lightning. 

" I never saw anything so stupidly arranged. There 
are the men yawning at the door, and the girls are 
bored to death staring at them.^^ 

" Yes,'' said Mrs. Jones in a sleepy tone (that lady 
was never thoroughly awake, she lived in a semi-con- 
scious state). 

Finding it impossible to excite her friend, Mrs. Da- 
vis beckoned Miss M^Catty to her side— one of the 
fair ones whom we have just seen on the ottoman — ^well 
knowing that her sharp bones were only equalled by 
her cutting tongue, which really seemed to bear an edge ; 
so that people wondered why it did not bring blood 
from her lips. Miss M^Catty no longer aspired to be 
considered young. Her grey hair, partly covered by 
a lace cap, was drawn in straight bands down her 
cheeks — cheeks, however, that were no longer plump. 
She had been good-looking in her youth, but the few 
traces time had left of her former beauty the small- 
pox had erased. 

There was one admirable trait in her character; 
though very severe in her remarks generally, she never 
said an ill-natured thing of her friends, or permitted 
them to be traduced in her presence. 

She could not get on well with Mrs. Davis of Wa- 
terpark ; that lady was too patronising to please her, 
and it was with a feeling of hesitation that she re- 
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sponded to her invitation to sit next to her on the 
couch. 

"I was just saying to Mrs. Jones/^ began Mrs. 
Davis, '' that Maria seems to lose her head when she 
gives a party." 

'^ Why do you say so V replied Miss M'Catty. 

" Because here we are kept waiting in the drawing- 
room, when all the people are dying to dance.^' 

" Then I am sure they are at liberty to expire," said 
Miss M'Catty. 

'^It is a great mistake,^' continued Mrs. Davis, 
heedless of her friend's interruption, '^ to let an enter- 
tainment hang fire. It is like breaking the string of 
the key-note of the piece you are playing, just as you 
sit down to the piano. For my part, when I give a 
dance, I take care that it is one in reality .'' 

Then, turning again to Mrs. Jones, — 

" Don't you think it a mistake, my dear ?" 

^' No, indeed,'^ said that lady, who, in addition to 
her somnolescent habits, was unhappily absent. ''It 
is perfectly true, he was ordered out of the house.'* 

" Good gracious I*' exclaimed her interrogator, " what 
does she mean V 

''Mean? why, were you not talking about young 
Mr. Evelyn ?" 

"No, I never mentioned his name. What about 
him ?" 

" Dear me ! didn't you hear that he went to Haugh- 
ton and asked to see Miss Howard, and when he got 
into the drawing-room Mr. Levinge ordered him out of 
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the house f Tho groom told my coachman^ and he told 
my maid.'^ 

^' What did he want to see Miss Howard for ?" in- 
quired Miss M'Catty. 

'* Goodness knows V^ and then Mrs. Jones eom- 
menced dreaming again. 

" Well/' exclaimed Mrs, Davis^ '' the assurance of 
some people is boundless V 

'' I call it impudence !'' chimed in Miss M'Catty. 

'^ This is the result of the education movement; tho 
Beform Bill; and the Manchester men I'' cried Mrs. 
DaviS; oracularly^ who always attributed every social 
evil or social change to one or other of these causes^ 
though she might have been puzzled^ if asked; to point 
out the connection. ^' I really believe the world is com- 
ing to an end ; formerly we were select — and formerly 
gentlemen were gentlemen. I, at any ratC; will never 
open my doors to the rush of democracy. I always 
say to my husband; ' DaviS; the world is getting too 
small for us ; the people will elbow us out of exist- 
ence' " 

"Very true," replied Miss M'Catty. "I can't 
abide these innovations; people now-a-days hardly 
know whether they are standing on their beads or 
their heels. I call it indecent; it should be put 
down by act of parliament. There now is that young 
Evelyn ; look at him by the door ! the very essence of 
conceit. I hate puppies. I should like to know what 
he and the like of him want here. It's the only thing 
Mrs. Ethelfield and I can't agree about. I say to her; 
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Maria^ my dear, mixed parties are not the thing. If 
you must have your husband's clients, have them se- 
parately — ^the county by themselves, and the trade by 
themselves, then there would be no snarling; but 
bringing them together is just like turning a lot of 
monkeys loose into a cage of baboons — the monkeys 
think they are quite as good, while the baboons know 
that they themselves are superior.'^ 

Mrs. Davis could not help laughing. 

" Thank you for the compliment ! Then the only 
grace you give us is that we are the bigger nuisance of 
the two V 

" If the truth was told,'' said the single lady, " there 
would be little distinction between you ; sometimes it 
only depends on the tailor and dress-maker. For ex- 
ample, look at young Evelyn there, any stranger might 
take him for a gentleman. It's really dangerous. I don't 
think, had I married, that I would have allowed my 
daughters to visit anywhere, unless all the guests were 
of their own set ; there is no accounting for the whims 
they may take. Just fancy one of your girls intro- 
duced to that young ^an ; I have no doubt he has 
sufiScient confidence to chatter to her like a magpie, 
thinking to himself all the time, ' I am really a fine 
fellow, this girl is already in love with me.' " 

'^My daughters," broke in the mamma, ^' are supe- 
rior to anything of that kind ; the education / have 
bestowed on them would prohibit them from entertain- 
ing such an idea." 

'* Then they are very difierent to all the women I 
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know. Tell them not to do a thing, and they will 
never rest till it's done. Eve would have never stolen 
the apple if she had not been told never to touch it. 
There now, look at Lydia Phillips ogling Captain Bur- 
ton, when she knows he is a married man, even if he 
is separated from his wife. If I were her mother I 
would put her in short frocks, and hire a nursery-go- 
verness for her, instead of bringing her out at seven- 
teen, because she is a pet. I abhor pets ! No wonder 
Martin threatened to blow his brains out, after first 
cutting his wife's throat. Just see how that little wo- 
man is flirting with Mr. Harcourt! only turn your 
head, and you will see them sitting side by side in the 
corner near the cheffionier," pointing with her face to- 
wards a young vivacious creature with red cheeks and 
laughing eyes, bantering nonsense with an old gentle- 
man of fifty ! 

At this moment Mr. Ethelfield came up, with a tall 
gentleman leaning on his arm. 

'' Mr. Alford, Mrs. Davis." 

^'May I have the pleasure,*' said the former, "of 
dancing the first quadrille with you ?" 

Mrs. Davis bowed, smiled, and replied— 

'^ Most happy." 

Then, engaging Mrs. Jones, Mr. Ethelfield said — 

" Take your partners, if you please, ladies and gen- 
tlemen," and led the way down stairs. 

It being summer, it had been resolved to erect a mar- 
quee in the garden at the back of the house, and thither, 
two-and-two, his numerous guests ^followed him, just 
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like the pairs of beasts entering the ark as drawn in all 
the pictures, or modelled in wood for a child's toy. 

" I am sorry/^ said Mr. Evelyn to his partner, '' for 
this unwonted delay ; but the musicians only returned 
from an engagement this evening, and their fly broke 
down on the way. I hope, however, our firiends will 
make up for lost time by staying longer.^^ 

The band, i.e. the harp, violin, ai^d comet-a-piston, 
struck up, and the different couples rushed into the 
miUe. Eveleyn had taken a partner, the first, indeed, 
of his lady acquaintance whom he approached ; and as 
her conversation never got beyond the usual thermo- 
metrical observations, he was able to resist her fasci- 
nations. 

No particular incident varied the routine of the 
entertainment for the first hour.- About ten o'clock 
there was a sensation at the door- way; the beaux 
turned their heads, and pressed back on each other ; 
the belles who were being squeezed looked cross, and 
spoke sharply. 

'^ Who's coming V^ said one. 

" Miss Howard V^ said another. 

And leaning on her father's arm, attended by Le- 
vinge, the beauty, with head erect, and gentle smile, 
sailed into the ball-room. All eyes were turned on her. 
The men were in raptures, the ladies a little uncom- 
fortable. Many a one, who considered herself the belle 
ere the new arrival, felt her charms pale before Kate 
Howard's loveliness, as the stars grow dim when the 
moon is in her glory. The mothers of marriageable 
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girls made envious remarks, and Miss M^Catty for 
once fully sympathized with Mrs. Davis. 

Turning to her, she said — 

" I can^t see what people rave about in Kate How- 
ard ; for my part, I consider that there are many girls 
in the room now, better-looking by far. I can^t imagine 
what standard of taste the men have; they always 
admire some women as if they were bound to do so by 
act of parliament. But, good heavens V^ (on rare occa- 
sions, when excited, the lady used expletives) ^'the men 
are fools, and run at every bit of pink and white like 
bulls at red rags. There's your daughter, Mary Jane, 
or Annie Thomas, or Arabella Smythe, they are all 
handsomer than Kate Howard. But then she is an 
only daughter, and a great heiress, and that's every- 
thing. Whoever gets her will get a temper ! Dear 
me ! I hear she gets into such rages with her maid 
sometimes, that the windows are almost blown out! 
And her pride, really it is sad to witness it. I wonder 
sometimes her nose doesn^t curl up, she sniflPs the air 
with such disdain." 

" I fear you are hard on Miss Howard,^' said Mrs. 
Davis, apologetically ; ^^ I understand she is very re- 
ligious." 

" Beligious ? Well, if riding after the hounds is 
religious, she may be considered a saint ; but don't talk 
of religion in connection with a girl who permits the 
attentions of that fellow Levinge, whose character is as 
cracked as an old china tea-pot that has been mended a 
dozen times ! Beligious indeed ! Ay, she goes to the 
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cottages of those canting dissenters^ and gives them 
tracts — people who would hang all the clergy to-morrow 
if they could. Why, don't we pray to be delivered 
from heresy and schism ? and isn^t it going in the face 
of all truth to support dissenters ? Religion indeed ! 
I call it hypocrisy V 

At this moment a pair of energetic waltzers struck 
the good lady in the chest, and fairly knocked her over 
into the arms of her friend. Some minutes elapsed 
before she recovered breath to speak, and the current 
of her ideas being completely changed, she launched 
forth into an anathema against waltzing and waltzers, 
and young men in particular ; much to the amusement 
of two or three good-natured women, who had 
thoroughly enjoyed her late discomfiture. 

The waltz had ceased. Eveleyn had conducted his 
partner, Miss Coryford, to a seat, and was standing 
near her, endeavouring to keep up a conversation ; 
though it was not strange that the young lady thought 
him cracked, so irrelevant were his answers. He 
was watching furtively eveiy movement of Kate 
Howard's, envying all who approached her, as, standing 
near the side of the tent on the arm of Levinge, she 
formed the centre of a group of animated talkers. 

'^ I wonder will she notice me,^' thought Eveleyn ; and 
fearing the worst, whenever her glance wandered in his 
direction he dropped his eyes. He could almost hear 
his heart beat, and his face became so pale that Miss 
Coryford asked him if he were ill. 

*' Oh no ! only a little headache,'' he replied. 
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" She is coming this way/^ he muttered to himself. 

" I beg your pardon, Mr. Evelyn, I did not catch 
your last observation.'^ 

" It's very cool — hot, I mean. You will take some 
refreshment." 

Then, as he was oflfering his arm, Kate passed, 
bowed, and smiled. The blood rushed up to the roots 
of his hair, and for a moment everything swam before 
his eyes. 

" What an idiot I am," he thought to himself, '^ to 
care two straws for her, when even now she is in all 
probability engaged ! I will shake off this fancy." 
And he again addressed himself to his companion. 
But it was evident to her that his mind was pre-occupied 
with some ruling thought ; and it was a relief to both 
of them when Jack Hilton came up, and took her off 
his hands. 

In the refreshment room a comfortable old-fashioned 
sofa was placed, and on this he threw himself, and was 
soon lost in reverie ; from which he was startled by a 
lady's dress brushing his feet. Looking up he saw 
Kate and her father. The latter held out his hand. 

" How do, Eveleyn ? Glad to see you. How's the 
old gentleman your father ?" 

" Thank you ! quite well." 

Then yielding to a momentary impulse, he said, 
addressing Kate — 

" I can hardly hope that Miss Howard's card is not 
filled ; but if you are disengaged for any dance, may I 
have the honour ?" 
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it 



With pleasure. I make a point never to be en- 
gaged more than four deep ; and for the twelfth dance 
I have no one down.'' 

" May I then write my name ?" 

She held out the card^ and Eveleyn was rendered^ for 
the time, perfectly happy. He bowed, and father and 
daughter passed on. 

When will this quadrille end ? how long will this 
galop last ? were questions he frequently asked himself, 
and obtained no answer, until at length the time 
arrived when he had a right to claim Kate as a partner. 
With feelings of mingled pride and diffidence he pushed 
his way through a regiment of men around her, and 
led her out, to the chagrin of some and consternation 
of others; who remarked to their friends, ^^What 
next V 

Eveleyn was out of hearing ; but had he been nearer, 
the kind observation would have fallen on dead ears. 
His arm surrounded her waist, he held her hand in his, 
he felt her breath upon his cheek, and this was to him 
a moment of Elysium such as at one time he never 
expected to enjoy, and which he might perchance never 
experience a repetition of. The waltz ceased, and they 
joined in the promenade. Eveleyn, whose brain, a short 
time before, was filled with ideas relating to his partner, 
had now scarcely a word to say for himself; and the 
more he tried to enter into chat the more difficult he 
found it. At last, after a considerable efibrt, he 
managed to break the ice by saying — 

" How nicely everything has been arranged by our 
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host and hostess ! They spare nothing to make an even- 
ing spent at their house most agreeable to all/^ 

'^ Yes/' replied his partner ; '^ it must be the fault of 
the guests if they do not enjoy themselves.'^ 

" But do you not think, Miss Howard, that in more 
cases than evening parties it depends upon the indi- 
viduals themselves whether they are really happy V^ 

" Certainly," she repUed, '^ there can be no doubt of 
it ; and did the majority possess truer views of life^ 
there would be much enjoyment in many cases where 
wretchedness now prevails/' 

'' Truer views of life,'' Eveleyn repeated. " Then I 
presume you imagine that we all wear spectacles." 

*' Undoubtedly we see through the medium of the 
education we have received; and, unhappily for man- 
kind, we have to unlearn as much as we have to learn. 
An unbiassed opinion on any of the great questions of 
life no one possesses. Neither, do I think, can we 
form one, any more than those persons who are colour- 
blind can have a distinct conception of all the different 
rays of light seen through a prism." 

" Let us," said Eveleyn, '^ descend from general to 
special considerations, from wide assertions to particular 
instances. Do you think that the peasant, struggling with 
poverty, located in a mud hut, with a few shillings per 
week wages, not so many in number, perhaps, as the 
children he has to maintain — as is the case in numerous 
instances in Clayshire — do you think the views such a 
one would be likely to hold would be false, respecting 
his position in and relation to society ? Think you he 
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could have no just appreciation of his poverty, his re- 
sponsibilities, and could arrive at no correct estimate 
as to his happiness ? For if I understand you correctly 
your notion is that the spectacles you have referred to 
cause the wearer to exaggerate the evils that exist, 
and dim his perception of the beautiful and the 
blessed/^ 

" Yes/* said Kate, " such is my idea. But I was think- 
ing more particularly of the society of our own sphere.*' 

(^' Of our own sphere,** thought Eveleyn to himself; 
^' I wonder does she speak this advisedly ? Does she 
consider me to be really in her sphere ?** This mental 
observation did not interrupt the speaker.) 

"My view was not so all-embracing as your own; 
and the more I reflect on the condition of our peasantry, 
the more I wonder at their contentedness — I may say 
their magnificent philosophy, that enables them to bear 
quietly the immense disparity between their lot and 
that of their employers — incessantly toiling for the 
barest subsistence, and that subsistence depending on the 
strength which they cannot absolutely calculate on for an 
hour. Truly in their dependence they are the children 
of the Great Father, specially provided for by Him ! 
Nevertheless I cannot understand that these people see 
with perfect clearness, placed though they are in the 
closest proximity to the sternest realities of life. There 
is a film over their eyes ; and when they reflect, they 
allow their minds to dwell more upon the shadow than 
the sunshine, till they almost lose sight of the bright- 
ness, and the whole picture becomes as obscure as a 

VOL. I. M 
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mediaeval altar-piece, blackened with the incense smoke 
of ages/^ 

" I know not/' said Eveleyn, ^' how they can very 
well deepen the tints so as to be untrue to their expe- 
riences in point of darkness. Nearly every one of their 
lives seems to me to be an epitome of misery/' 

" Spectacles again V broke in Kate, smiling. " You 
are ajffording me an apt illustration of the observation 
we started with. You are looking at the labourer's life 
from your own stand-point ; you are contrasting men- 
tally and half unconsciously the advantages and privi- 
leges you possess in your station as compared with his ; 
and knowing what constitutes the enjoyment of life in 
your position, you, perceiving how much of these things 
the peasant lacks, imagine that he must be as wretched 
in his life as you would probably be if, by any unhappy 
accident, your lot was reduced to a level with his. 
Whereas, before you can form a correct opinion on the 
subject, you must, in imagination, identify yourself 
with the normal condition of the working classes ; and 
then I think you will find that there is an all-pervading 
harmony between their wants, wishes, and possessions ; 
at least that this harmony is really in existence, though 
often unperceived and unthought-of.'' 

'^ Does this harmony,'' replied Eveleyn, " exist when 
there is famine in the land? — when the mills work 
short hours, when the industrious cannot get employ- 
ment, and when fathers cannot sit by their firesides be- 
cause the cry of their little ones for food enters into their 
souls 7 Does this spirit of harmony dwell in the hovels 
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whose floors are mortar, and whose walls are mud — such 
as we see every day of our lives when we walk or ride 
a mile into the country? — where the thresholds are 
bounded by putrid puddles, and faced by piles of 
abominations; hovels that never contain more rooms 
than two, though the inhabitants may number twelve, 
independent of the poultry, which roost beneath the 
same roof? What harmony, think you, is in the soul of 
the cattle-feeder, making fat the oxen for the market, 
where he can never be a purchaser of meat ; or in the 
mind of the mowers, cutting down the heavy com crops 
of the farmer, who feeds him in his farmhouse, that he 
may be strong to do his master's work, and barely 
allows him the means, in addition, to provide" bread for 
his wife and children, who, perforce, can take little 
more care for their raiment than the lilies of the field ! 
Harmony ? Miss Howard — rather discord ! Think of 
the six days of unremitting toil, in sunshine and rain, 
in heat and cold, unvaried by pastime or holiday save 
Christmas Day ! Think of the everlasting bread and 
cheese, the wretched tea, or the miserable coffee! 
Think of the shoeless, half-clad children ; of the grimy, 
hardworking mother ; of the cottage redolent with evil 
odours ! Think, moreover, of the ignorance that pre- 
vails I And what in such lives can you find in harmony 
with joy, love, peace, and beauty? Will education 
remedy all this, as some people suppose ? — at any rate, 
it is constantly put forward as a panacea for all the 
evils of our social system. Will it not rather teach the 
people to murmur at their lot, render them discontented 
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with their masters, encourage combinations against 
employers, and engender swarms of filthy demagogues ? 
Is not all this to be feared. Miss Howard ? And on 
the other hand, is it not dreadful to think that the 
education of the people is fraught with danger to the 
commonwealth, that the middle and upper classes find 
their best security in the ignorance of the mass ? 
' Darkness better than light, because their deeds are 
evil/ Seems it not so V 

" Pardon me, Mr. Evelyn, let us change the subject ; 
you have given it more thought than I have. Some 
day, when I am better prepared, we may renew the dis- 
cussion. But the people are all leaving the room. 
Where are they going to ?" 

'^ To supper, . I suppose,^^ said Eveleyn : ^^ may I 
conduct you there ?" 

Leaning on his arm, the county belle and heiress 
passed through the crowd, her escort finding her a seat 
at the table. 

Little did he care for the savage looks of several 
envious men, or the malicious whispers of certain ladies, 
and although he felt the blood mount up to his cheeks 
when he perceived, every now and then, some dowager's 
cold eyes turned frigidly on him, as though the pos- 
sessor wished they had a petrifying power ; but so 
intoxicated was he with the favour accorded him of 
half-an-hour's unrestricted conversation with Kate 
Howard, that these little incidents, however disagree- 
able in themselves, were almost needed to preserve his 
mental equilibrium. 
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" Do you like poetry V^ he asked. 

"Poetry! I may almost say it is a passion with 



me.'' 



" Then I presume you have written a good deal." 

It was Kate^s turn to blush. 

"I think that is hardly a fair question. Poetry 
admits of no mediocrity; therefore, whoever pleads 
guilty to this kind of composition, either acknowledges 
that he possesses the rarest and subliraest gift that is 
accorded to man, or else that he is as ridiculous as the 
frog in the fable, in attempting to emulate the might 
and majesty of a superior creature." 

Eveleyn could not help asking himself, Am I a frog ? 

" I think. Miss Howard, you are too severe on your- 
self^ being, as I imagine, your own judge. Neither 
can I accept your observation in its entirety. Although 
there is an unfathomable gulph between the poet and 
the poetaster, yet there are diflferences as wide between 
poets and schools of poetry. You cannot class Spen- 
ser^s ^ Fairy Queen' and ^Childe Harold' together, 
though both are written in the same stanza ; and Pope 
and Tom Moore can never be said to be homogeneous 
in style ; yet they are poets of the first order." 

^'Your simile," replied Kate, "is inappropriate. 
You asked me if I wrote poetry ; and as ladies' verses 
are generally so called, in common frankness I could not 
answer in the negative. But it is not necessary to be 
a poet to appreciate poetry — any more than it is required 
that you should be a first-rate musician to enjoy the Det- 
tingen ' Te Deum.' True poetry, like a grand paint- 
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ing, instinctively appeals to our imaginations and 
understandings ; and in proportion as either of these 
faculties predominates over the other, so, T think, do 
we enjoy the master-pieces in either art. There are 
some people who only see in fine scenery inexhaustible 
mines or quarries, splendid water-power, and inesti- 
mable fship-building timber. Others, again, dwell on 
the same scene with rapturous delight, and in every 
change of light and shade perceive a new revelation of 
beauty, designed by the Prime Architect himself. I 
always feel poetry to be the highest and most perfect 
form of expression that the sublimest spirits can use in 
their conceptions of external nature, or in interpreting 
the purest and grandest aspirations of the soul ; when, 
passing beyond the narrow limits of experience, it soars 
upward into the infinite, and laying hold of the highest 
truths, binds them in rhythmic fetters for our delight. 
Philosophy sounds all depths, and rises to all heights, 
and stirs strange pulses along the mystic chain of 
thought ; but instead of satisfying, it rather mystifies 
us with its grand results. When, however, these same 
pulses are stirred by poetry, they kindle fresh ideas 
instinct with life and power, that thrill our very souls, 
and lift us into new worlds of beauty, upward and 
onward, till poor mortality seems left behind. Oh ! 
yes ! I love poetry ! would that the people loved it 
more; we should all be gentler and more human by 
its use. Those were grand days when the old Welsh 
held their bardic contests beneath the summer's sky — 
half the nation for an auditory — and all on fire with 
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themes which woke a kindred feeling in every bosom. 
More tame and common-place, we affect greater wis- 
dom than our ancestors, but I sometimes think our 
truest progress would be found in retrogression." 

Eveleyn stood by entranced. He was not one to 
criticise the enthusiastic panegyric delivered by the fair 
speaker; on the contrary, she seemed to him to be 
almost inspired. His happiness, however, was destined 
to be of brief duration, for Levinge, who had watched 
him incessantly from the period of his entering the 
room, thought that he had forborne sufficiently even to 
please the generous nature of his fair relative, and now 
determined to break in on her colloquy with Eveleyn ; 
so he threaded his way through the crowd, and bend- 
ing over Kate's shoulder, as she sat with her face 
turned from him, said in his low, soft voice, — 

" Is not the first dance after supper to be mine V* 

She started more suddenly than there seemed occa- 
sion for, and exclaimed, — 

"Oh, is it you?*' in a manner expressive of her feel- 
ing that his interruption was unseasonable. 

There are many strange contradictions in human 
nature, but none are more remarkable than the sudden 
revulsions of feeling which we are all subject to at 
times. Independent of the greater changes — such as 
love, ending in indifference or abhorrence — there are 
certain moods, when the appearance of even those we 
are most attached to causes a feeling of annoyance, 
when there is no special cause existing, or reason to be 
assigned for the fact. The mind is like an instrument 
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tuned in a particular key ; the accompaniment, whether 
vocal or instrumental, must accord precisely — the 
slightest dissonance being fatal to harmony. So any 
one engaged in a pleasing and engrossing train of 
thought, when the nerves arc highly strung, and keenly 
alive to every impression, experiences a jarring sen- 
sation, should the current of his ideas be unexpectedly 
broken in upon. 

" How whimsical she is,*' thought Levinge. " Suroly 
she cannot really enjoy talking to this young fellow : 
perhaps, by affecting indifference now, she fancies she is 
exhibiting her power. Never mind, woman's period of 
authority is brief." 

" Yes," he answered with a smile admirably put on, 
" yes, it is myself." 

" And that means the whole world to you, docs it 
not ?" said Kate, looking up archly. 

" No ; the whole world to me is centred in another 
being." 

'' Which of your horses do you allude to now ?" 

Levinge could not help laughing. 

'' You arc too severe. I felt myself becoming senti- 
mental, and — " 

Kate broke in, — 

"And I saved you I** 

So saying, she took his arm, bowed to her late ])art- 
ner, and sailed off* to join the dancers. 

Jack Hilton coming up and asking Eveleyn to take 
wine, was a positive relief, and they sat down to- 
gether to a systematic attack on the raised pies and 
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other edibles^ now that the ladies had left the 
room. 

'^ Now that the ladies had left the room V This was 
the time for conversation the moral tendency of which 
was rather equivocal, in which young Davis of Water- 
park preeminently distinguished himself, much to the 
delight of certain men, some of whom thought it fast, 
others considered it clever, while even one or two 
clergymen present proved no restraint; and one of their 
reverences, a little curate, for a time bore the palm 
for an unbecoming licence of expression, until at length 
Davis outdid himself, and fairly set the table in a 
roar. 

" This is horribly disgusting,'' said Jack Hilton. " I 
am really ashamed of myself for laughing ; but is it 
not strange that many of those who ajffect the greatest 
licentiousness, have not even the courage to act as they 
pretend to do ?" 

"Perhaps they are restrained by principle,'' said 
Eveleyn. 

'* Principle, my dear sir ? What principle can these 
creatures have, who take pleasure in being thought 
more wickedly depraved than 'they really are ? Why, 
I consider them the meanest devils in existence." 

" They would be fast on false pretences, and have 
not the boldness to be honest, even in their miserable 
professions of loose living, nor the manliness to be 
virtuous, and maintain it. They would, in reality, 
cheat their God, their consciences, their friends, and 
the devil !" 
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" I am no saint, but I admire and respect a good 
man. I can tolerate, even make a friend, of a wild 
one, who is true to his character ; but I hate and abhor 
those cowardly sinners who coquet with respectability, 
and yet avow their sympathy for all that is Ucentious. 
Look at that sneak Thomas, and his friend Mervyn ! 
listen to their tales. ^Vhy, even Don Juan would be 
ashamed of such conduct as they pretend theirs to be ; 
and to-morrow or the next day you will see them at a 
Bible meeting ; and should they happen to meet Davis 
afterwards, they would walk up and down the street 
chaffing the servant girls, and wind up with kidneys in 
the bar of the Peacock. Now, probably, there is not a 
looser liver here than Levinge, yet you never hear a 
word from him that might not be repeated in the draw- 
ing-room. Hang him ! though he is no friend of mine, 
I must say he throws a cloak of decency over his 
sins, which is as much as to say that he is ashamed of 
them.'^ 

'^ No, no V' said Eveleyn, " though I detest, as you 
do, the swine who grovel in their filth, and still more 
abhor the meanness of those who would be thought to 
be of that fraternity, and yet dare not be so, still, I 
think that the polite, the gentlemanly debauchee is the 
more to be feared of the two. He deceives you by his 
polish, and attracts you by his manner, whereas the 
others are only like the signs, ' Beware of spring-guns 
and man-traps,' when none of these engines are on the 
premises ; they warn you, though you may find after- 
wards'^that the announcement is false.'' 
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" Shall we join the ladies V 

Flushed with excitement, and probably a little heated 
with wine, not that he had indulged too freely, when 
Eveleyn re-entered the ball-room he felt himself on 
better terms with everybody, and had, for the time at 
least, mastered his shyness; perhaps, indeed, he 
thought, ^^ These county swells are not so stand-ojff as 
I imagine ; I daresay a great deal of their haughtiness 
is imaginary on my part. I have evoked a phantom of 
my own creation, and fear it like a second Franken- 
stein." 

^^ Why don't you dance V^ said Jack Hilton, as he 
passed with Miss Coryford on his arm. 

And without replying, Eveleyn looked round for a 
partner. 

During the earlier part of the evening, Mrs. Ethel- 
field, seeing Miss Davis disengaged, had brought up 
Eveleyn, and introduced him. Under the circum- 
stances of the introduction, and being rather taken by 
surprise, that young lady had accepted him, much to 
the disgust of the mother and the chagrin of herself. 
However, there was no help for it, and her only revenge 
was to abuse her aunt to her mother. Finding her a 
nice partner, Eveleyn thought he would take an oppor- 
tunity to ask her again ; and observing her seated with 
only Miss M^Catty near, he summoned courage to cross 
the room ; but before he had finished the usual speech, 
having got no farther than *' honour," the young lady 
cut him short with, " Thank you, I'm engaged ;" and 
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her brother coming up at this time, she seized his arm, 
exclaiming — 

" You are my partner." 

" The devil I am I" said that mild young man ; and 
the pair walked off to the quadrillcj leaving Eveleyn 
absolutely white with passion. 

Nor was his frame of mind improved when he caught 
Miss M ^Catty's eye glistening with satisfaction' at his 
discomfiture. His first impulse was to rush out of the 
house, but before he reached the door he changed his in- 
iention ; and finding a little girl of his own set only too 
ready to dance, he returned in time to join the sides in 
the same quadrille where Miss Davis and her brother 
were distinguishing themselves, whose every movement 
he watched with apparently the intensest interest. The 
truth was, Eveleyn was determined in some manner to 
avenge the insult he had endured. Of course the lady 
was beyond his reach ; he, however, thought he might 
affect her through her brother, and his design was to 
throw him down in the dance, trusting to chance for 
what might follow. 

Twice he had attempted to accomplish his purpose 
by putting out his foot that the other might fall over 
it, and twice he had failed. He was about to make a 
third effort, when a friendly hand was laid upon his 
shoulder, and an admonitory voice whispered, " Don't !" 
He turned, and saw Jack Hilton regarding him with 
strange seriousness, and again he whispered, "Don^t !" 
The touch and voice went through him like an electric 
shock. At once he saw the absurdity, as well as the 
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imgentlemanliness of his conduct ; and the gratitude 
that filled his heart he could scarcely restrain from 
overflowing in tears, so kindly and so gently was the 
warning given. 

After he had seated his partner, he sought out his 
friend, and grasping him warmly hy the hand, ex- 
claimed — 

" Thanks ! a thousand thanks ! You have preserved 
me from disgracing myself/^ 

'^ I had watched the whole scene," said Jack. " I 
witnessed the rude and vulgar treatment you expe- 
rienced ; I saw that you were beside yourself with rage, 
and I feared some explosion would follow. I am glad 
you have not, in a moment of extreme irritation, given 
occasion to the people present to speak ill of you. It 
is past now. But, ray dear fellow, for Heaven^s sake 
control your temper, or some day it will lead you into 
fearful trouble. I know good advice is very cheap ; 
but, without boasting, I can say that in this instance I 
have not recommended what I have failed to practise. 
Let me tell you what happened to me once. Some 
years ago, a London swell, the son of a very rich man, 
came down to my poor father's house. I think it must 
have been about four years before his death, that is six 
years ago. We were then living in Penzance. He 
brought with him a letter of introduction to my uncle's 
widow, and she being ill at the time sent the young man 
on to us. He was anxious to explore the neighbourhood, 
and also wished to visit the mines before he returned. 
As he was put into my charge, my father furnishing 
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me with money — because he always made it a point 
that no guest of his should be at any expense while his 
visit lasted — I showed him all the lions, both of the in- 
terior and sea-coast. I took him on the water, treated 
him to all the usual excursions^ introduced him to our 
friends, brought him to parties, made entertainments 
for him at home ; in fact, we did all in our power to 
show him hospitality, I forgot to mention, though, 
that when he arrived our house was very full, and we 
had to squeeze my sisters and a friend of theirs into 
one room so as to accommodate him, for he had brought 
his baggage with him, and it was our intention that he 
should have slept at the inn ; but when my father said^ 
' I am sorry we have so little accommodation ;^ ^ Oh,^ 
he said, ^ I am accustomed to rough it ; any place will 
do for me/ So my father thought he could do no less 
than give him my sisters' room. Well, that uninvited 
guest remained with us more than a fortnight ; every- 
thing had been done to ajQford him pleasure; and at 
last he took his leave. I believe he thanked us ; but 
he did not say, ^ I shall be happy to see you in London.* 
We did not think anything of this omission, as it might 
have been accidental ; and the next year, when I had 
occasion to go to town, I thought*! would look up my 
friend, and went to his place of business, flattering 
myself that a similar reception awaited me to the one 
he had experienced in Penzance. I walked into the 
office, where a regiment of clerks was scribbling away. 
' Is Mr. Wigwam in V I asked. ' He is ;* and the 
young man took in my card to the sanctum. ' Mr. 
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Wigwam will be with you in a moment ;' and I was 
left standing in the long room^ when suddenly a door 
opened, and my friend appeared. I advanced, smiling, 
feeling really glad at seeing him. He extended his 
hand like a friend. I touched it, and that part of the 
ceremony was over. ^ Will you come out V said he, 
preceding me to the arch-way entering the court- 
yard. * All well at Penzance V he said. ^ Oh, yes.* 
* Does Miss Nesbit keep the peace with all woman- 
kind V (This was the name of an old maid whom he 
recollected.) I replied aflSrmatively. * I am very 
busy,* he said, ' you must excuse me. Good-morning V 
and he turned on his heel. I could have knocked him 
down ; in fact, I closed my fist, and made one step 
forward, but second thoughts gained the mastery, and 
I walked off humming an air. 

" Here was a man who had eaten my father's bread, 
drunk his wine, used his carriage ; in a word, enjoyed, 
without being asked, all that our house afforded for more 
than two weeks, who, when he had the opportunity of 
repaying the favours conferred so freely on him, had not 
even the courtesy to offer the son of his former host 
a chair and shelter from a burning July sun. You will 
ask, ' Was it pride or meanness V Both, I think ! 
Though wealthy, he is exceedingly close. But I be- 
lieve the idea that determined his conduct was a dis- 
like to acknowledge and introduce to his friends a 
country bumpkin, who had not even the grace of riches 
to recommend him, nor had any direct claims to be con- 
sidered one of the landed gentry. 
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'^ This little incident has taught me a lesson — never 
to place faith in rich or grand friends until you prove 
them. I do not say that true and disinterested friend- 
ship is not to be found among that class ; but very few 
men are attracted solely by intrinsic worth, else might 
they find beneath frieze jackets more true hearts than 
are covered by broadcloth." 

"I donH know though, Hilton, men are pretty 
much like men everywhere — the same passions 
slumber in the hearts of all classes ; as soon as occa- 
sion serves, the individual idiosyncrasy is sure to be 
developed. The proud man has little scope, when 
carrying a load, to exhibit his weakness; but let 
him become the accidental possessor of a fortune, and 
he will soon show himself in his true colours. We are 
all trying to scramble over the heads of our fellows. 
But the greatest pleasure seems to be not to get on 
yourself, but to keep others down. How true are those 
lines of Spenser : — 

'* ' Those who were high themselves kept others low, 
Those wlio were low tliem selves held others hard ; 
Ne suffered them to rise or greater grow, 
But every one did strive his fellow to down-throw.' " 

The friends were standing near the hall door ; it was 
held open by the footman ; and Miss Howard, escorted 
by Levinge, passed them, entered her carriage, and 
drove off. 

" Come," said Eveleyn, turning to his companion, 
" shall we go ?" 

" Where V 
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*^ Home, to be sure !" 

" On the contrary, will you come to my rooms ? 
Two or three fellows have promised to look in and try 
a bone before daylight. Do join us V' 

" When are you going V 

"Now, immediately. Let me tell Vaughan and 
Walford, and I am with you/^ 

A moment after, the two young men left the Ethel- 
fields' arm and arm. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

SCHEMES. 

The second evening after the Ethelfields' party, 
a lady and gentleman were seated at dessert in a 
very handsomely furnished dining-room in a villa 
in St. John's Wood. The lady was probably 
twenty, though she might have passed for sixteen, 
so fresh and soft was her complexion, so light and 
airy her figure. Her eyes were large and dark, her 
nose and mouth small and delicately cut. She 
leaned back languidly in her chair, now half closing 
her eyes, and now slowly lifting the lids as she 
glanced at her vis-^-vis. Her black hair was drawn 
back from her forehead, which was singularly beautiful. 
She wore a pink silk dress that became her admirably, 
lighting up her brunette complexion with a soft roseate 
hue. If not a foreigner, she was evidently of foreign 
extraction ; but all doubt on the subject was at an end 
as her broken English fell upon the ear — which, how- 
ever, the reader shall be spared. 

" How fond you have grown of claret since your long 
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stay in the country. It seems to absorb all your atten- 
tion/^ said the fair speaker, evidently piqued at her 
companion's taciturnity. 

Levinge, for it was he, looked at her smiling, and 
exclaimed — 

" How lovely you are to-night, Zizzi ! I never have 
seen you look better .'' 

^' Thanks, my friend ! At any rate you do not seem 
to be at all embarrassed by my charms ; nor even is 
your appetite affected by the intensity of your admira- 
tion." 

How you banter, darling I" was his reply. 
Here you have been in the house,^^ resumed the 
lady, " six hours, after an absence of six weeks, and 
have nothing to tell me, and care no more to see me 
than if you had only been out for a walk in a fog.'^ 

" What can I tell you, Zizzi ? Would it interest you 
to know that I have been at sundry heavy dinner parties, 
with heavy country cousins for hosts and companions ; 
that I have drunk innumerable bottles of execrable 
port wine ; that I have played cribbage with old maids, 
and short whist with various parsons; that I have 
danced at two country balls and one private party; 
that I have flirted with a score of plain girls — '' 

The last observation brought up the blood to the 
young beauty's cheek. 

" Ha V^ she exclaimed ; '' so you have taken advan- 
tage of my absence to amuse yourself with other girls I 
Take care that you do not go too far. I can bear 
neglect, solitude, privation, but no rival, Edward V* 

N 2 
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She rose to her feet^ and drew herself up to her full 
height^ a Juno in miniature. 

^' Don^t be angry, Zizzi" he said ; " I only jested. 
Come to me V* 

And holding out his arms^ the young impulsive 
creature rushed to him^ and flinging herself on his 
neek^ burst into tears. 

It was some time before he succeeded in soothing 
her ; but at length the paroxysm ceased^ and sitting on 
his lap like a child, she whispered — 

'^ Do you love me as much as ever ?" 

*' Yes, dearest, more than ever.^^ 

" Tell me truly, have you been paying attention to 
any girl in the country V^ 

'^ To no one, my own.^^ 
Then you really were only joking V 
Yes, it was simply a foolish jest.'^ 

Then she pressed her lips to his forehead, and kissed 
him again and again. 

" Oh, I love you so,*' she murmured, " I cannot bear 
the idea of any one supplanting me in your afiections. 
But you will forgive me, wonH you ?" 

*^ Forgive you for what ?" 

" For suspecting you for a moment.^^ 

And Levinge smiled in answer, as if he were an 
angel, and, turning the conversation, said — 

What shall we do ? Where shall we go to-night ?'^ 
Nowhere,*^ said Zizzi ; " as long as I have you near 
me, I care for nothing else. Let us remain quietly at 
home, and you shall tell me of all your doings, and how 
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much you thought about me. . And you shall hear, if it 
won't make you vain, how a certain dark lady, said to 
be pretty, mourned over the absence of her lord, and 
could not be comforted because he was not near her ; 
and how she rushed to answer the postman's knock, 
and kissed the seal and the very postmark of Bricklinton 
on the letters that came from him. Say yes.^^ 

" Well, dear, if you wish it,^' said Levinge, trying to 
suppress a yawn ; " but — but — " 

"But what?'' 

"I was thinking a little good music would be of 
service to me. I have been suflfering from nervous 
depression lately, and a little excitement, such, for 
instance, as is aflfbrded by a concert, would afford me 
relief.^' 

" Why didn't you say so before, darling V 

Levinge might have answered, " Because I only this 
moment invented the lie,'' but before he had time to 
reply the lady had rung the bell. 

The servant opened the door. 

" What time is it, Richard ?" 

" Half-past seven, Ma'am." 

'^ I want the carriage immediately.*' 

The footman bowed. In ten minutes a handsome 
chariot, with a magnificent pair of bays, drew up at the 
door. 

" Shall we drive to the Philharmonic ?" 

" An admirable suggestion," said Levinge. And 
putting on her opera cloak, which the maid had brought 
into the drawing-room, he offered his arm, and escorted 
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the lady to the carriage^ heartily glad that he had 
managed to escape a tete-lii-tete which threatened to 
be embarrassing. 

Next mornings at breakfast^ Zizzi said — 

'^ When are you going down to Cowes ? I am sure 
the yacht must be getting rotten for want of use. You 
say there is not a finer schooner in the squadron than 
the ' Amelia/ and yet you have only been in her once 
this season, and I am dying for lack of the sea breeze.'' 
And she looked up smiling. 

" If to be dying is to look like you, Zizzi, few of 
your sex would be enamoured of health, I fear. But in 
answer to your question, I think we may go down this 
week, although I cannot say positively, as I fear busi- 
ness will detain me in town ; if I can get away so soon, 
you cannot be so well pleased as myself.^' 

*' Business I" she rejoined, " I hate business ! What 
do you want with business? Have you not a nice 
estate, a handsome house, and ample rent-roll ? Busi- 
ness, Edward ! oh, you English worship business. 
Gold is your god ; trade the pursuit of paradise ! Why 
not be content with your ample wealth, and let those 
carry on the contest who must, for the sake of living, 
engage in the struggle V^ 

''Simply because,'* answered Levinge, ''the rent- 
roll of an English gentleman's estate does not always 
suffice for his wants; and he is sometimes obliged 
to take unusual steps to increase his income." 

" Do I understand you rightly, dear, that you have 
not enough money ? Then why keep up this expensive 
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establishment for me ? I can live in a small cottage ; 
I do not need a carriage^ or a footman^ or a lady's 
maid. I can do without all these. Oh^ I should be 
so happy if I thought I could help you by practising 
economy V^ 

Her companion looked at her and said to himself^ '^ I 
had no idea that there was so much strength in your 
nature ;" and added aloud — 

^' Too fast^ dearest^ too fast ! There is no occasion 
for any sacrifice^ any curtailment of expenditure. My 
property contains incalculable amounts of undeveloped 
wealth; and the business I alluded to is to arrange 
some plan to render it available. And I see'' (looking 
at the time-piece) ^^ that in half an hour I must meet a 
gentleman in the city on this subject^ and I have 
scarcely time to enable me to keep my appointment.'' 

So saying he left the room^ stepped into his carriage, 
and drove off. 

'' There he goes/' said Zizzi, watching him from the 
window, '^ all his soul centred on himself, all my soul 
on him. But perhaps I judge him unjustly, and he 
is really only anxious to make money so that I may 
enjoy all the luxuries with which I am surrounded. I 
cannot tell. He seems cold and changed." And with 
a sigh she took up a book, and sat down in an arm- 
chair farthest firom the window. But any one who 
watched her would soon have perceived that she seldom 
turned over a page. Her thoughts were following the 
carriage, which, in a short time, drew up at a solicitor's 
office near Temple Bar. 
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The porter who answered the summons said that Mr. 
Mardyke was within. Thereupon Levinge descended, 
and entered the dirty doorway. 

Mr. Mardyke was a man of forty, tall, thin, his head 
bent forward, and generally held on one side. His 
small blue eyes peered out inquisitively above the sallow 
cheeks, but they never looked a visitor in the face ; not 
that their owner kept them idle in society ; on the con- 
trary, he was ever attempting to steal the thoughts of 
people, watching them when unobserved himself. 

'^ Grood morning, sir,'' said he, as Levinge made his 
appearance ; " I am delighted to see you.^' 

His visitor bowed stiflSy. 

After one or two preliminary observations, Levinge 
said — 

'' I know, Mr. Mardyke, that your time is valuable, 
therefore I will at once explain the nature of my busi- 
ness with you this morning. I want further accommo- 
dation.'' 

There was a pause. 

Mardyke peeped through the comer of his eyes at 
his client, rubbed his beardless chin with his hand, 
twisted his jaws about as if he was shaving, and then 
replied with a leer, — 

"Yours is a fine property, Mr. Levinge. Hand- 
somest seat in the county; magnificent timber, land 
capable of immense improvement; but there's — a — 
great — deal — of — money on it, and I fear the margin 
is too small to admit of another advance. Pray, sir, 
what amoimt do you require ?*' 
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" Fifty thousand pounds.'* 

Mr. Mardyke went through all his usual contortions 
with marvellous rapidity, thrust his hands into his 
pockets, as if he wished to secure his purse; and 
having relieved his mind by this pantomimic display, 
he said, — 

" Nothing, Mr. Levinge, I assure you, would give 
me greater pleasure than to promote your wishes, but 
I fear your demand is too heavy. However, let us 
calculate. Your rent-roll is twelve thousand a-year, 
and, including the incumbrances in your father's time, 
you have taken up three hundred thousand pounds, 
which, at four per cent., is the whole amount of your 
rent-roll, until some of the old leases fall in. In fact, 
my dear sir, if you will permit me to make a remark as 
a friend, I would suggest that you curtail some of your 
expenditure — your yacht for instance.^^ 

Levinge winced. He detested dictation, especially in 
monetary matters, but it was not politic for him to 
ride the high horse at this time, so, swallowing his in- 
dignation, he said, — 

'^ No one can be more painfully aware of the embar- 
rassed condition of my affairs than myself, and no one 
would more readily adopt than I would any feasible 
plan to extricate myself from my difficulties ; but it 
would be fatal to my prospects to determine on any 
extensive system of retrenchment now, as I hope I am 
on the eve of effecting a matrimonial alliance with a 
young lady of large property.'^ 
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'' Ah I indeed !" said Mr. Mardyke ; " pray allow 
me to offer you my congratulations.*' 

^^ Thank you/' said Levinge (scarcely able to repress 
a sneer)i ''but to revert to business. My object in 
obtaining this advance is to develop the mineral Wealth 
of ray estate, which is enormous." 

'* Indeed !" remarked the lawyer. 

*' I have," resumed Levinge, " lately had an expe- 
rienced mineral surveyor to inspect the property, whose 
report I have with me ; but I will not trouble you with 
the details. Suffice it to say that, after a critical sur- 
vey, Mr. Tomkins informs me that a large portion of 
the estate abounds in coal, ironstone, and limestone. I 
have had estimates made of the cost of erecting fur- 
naces, of opening the mine, and sinking to the coal. I 
propose to begin cautiously at first, and for this pur- 
pose the sum I have before named will be sufficient. 
Then, as the value and productiveness of the property 
increase, so shall I be in a position to extend the 
works," 

"Allow me to say," said the lawyer, with perfect 
sincerity, " that 1 have never met a gentleman with 
more perfect capacity for business than yourself. 
Beally, sir, it is a pleasure to enter into the conside- 
ration of any scheme with you. May I ask (although 
it is hardly necessary) if you have thoroughly investi- 
gated the details of your scheme? The calculations 
must be very minute as to the cost of raising the raw 
material, and its subsequent manufacture, and also as 
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to the ultimate disposal of it. I mean^ what means of 
carriage have you ?" 

^^ The proposed site of the works/^ said Levinge, " is 
within three miles of the canal^ and it will be a facile 
task to make a tramway.^^ 

"Just so," remarked Mr. Mardyke, who, although 
he had determined in his own mind to refuse the loan 
— ^the property being already mortgaged to the hilt — 
yet thought he might manage to get some respect- 
able pickings out of the scheme, without involving the 
risk of sixpence. " I confess, sir,^^ said the lawyer, 
*^ your scheme is an attractive one, and I deeply regret 
to be obliged to say that, however feasible the project 
is, I cannot, as a man of business, ask my friend to 
lend money on prospective security, which is, in fact, 
all that you have to oflfer.*' 

" Hum V said Levinge, " so you decline ?" 

" Excttse me, sir,'' replied Mardyke. '' In my pro- 
fessional capacity I am obUged to look at these ques- 
tions in a very different light from that in which I 
should regard them were I myself a capitalist. But, if 
you will permit me as a friend to offer my advice, I 
think I shall be able to shew you how you can obtain 
the necessary accommodation, on very easy terms.'' 

Levinge became interested. 

" Just as you entered the room, you might have seen 
a gentleman leaving by the door behind you; that 
person was Mr. Smith, the talented manager of the 
Cosmopolitan Joint Stock Banking Company, one of 
the ablest financiers in the kingdom; a man whose 
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proper position should be Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
It will give me very much pleasure to introduce you to 
each other, I argue that, from the day of your meet- 
ing, some enterprise of national importance will be 
dated. Now, sir, I am obliged to be rude; I must 
dictate two or three letters of importance, and then I 
will do myself the pleasure to call for you at any place 
you may appoint, in an hour from this. It is now 
twelve.^' 

" Not at all,'' said Levinge, " my time is yours. I 
shall probably more easily find you than you will me. 
In an hour I will return.^' So, taking up his hat, he 
left the room, thus aflfbrding Mr. Mardyke time to 
write the following note : — 

"Dear Smith, 

" It is as I expected. Levinge wants money. 
I have promised to introduce him to you in an hour. 
You will find him no country bumpkin. Be in the way 
at half-past one. 

" Faithfully yours, 
'^ Henry Mardyke." 

Having completed this epistle, which was the extent 
of Mr. Mardyke^s important correspondence at that 
time, he unlocked a cupboard in his book-case, 
and brought forth a half-pint bottle of port, which he 
proceeded to discuss, together with a couple of wine- 
biscuits, with evident satisfaction to himself. 

Levinge, having dismissed his carriage, bethought 
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himself of enjoying a beef-steak, and walked eastwards 
till he reached Comhill, and then, turning into Joe^s, 
he, like any other cit, called for his half steak and 
pint of stout. This natural duty having been per- 
formed, he sauntered into Threadneedle Street, and 
strolled down by the Bank, when, to his surprise and 
chagrin, who should come out of the gate of that esta- 
blishment but Mr. Howard, with Kate on his arm ? 

^^ God bless my soul ! Edward, is this you V ex- 
claimed the little Squire; "how we do knock up 
against our friends in this d — d town V^ 

" Hush ! papa, dear/^ said Kate ; " do not use such 
terms, if you love me." 

"D — ^n it, my dear ! I wouldn't swear before you 
for the world ! but in correcting me you have forgotten 
your cousin." 

"Oh, I assure you I have not!" said the young 
lady, holding out her hand with a smile that said more 
than words can convey. 

"I must say," said Levinge, who by this time had 
recovered his equilibrium, " that this is an agreeable 
surprise. Where are you staying at ?" 

" At Hotel, Piccadilly. And you ?" 

" In lodgings in St. James's Street ; but I make the 
^ United ' my head-quarters. May I ask what brought 
you up to town ? I had no idea that you contemplated 
a visit to London when I left Clayshire three days 
ago." 

" Neither did I," said Mr. Howard ; " but I saw yes- 
terday morning in BelPs Life that Sir Thistlewood Stifle- 
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bone's stud was to be sold at TattersalPs to-morrow ; 
so Kate and I got into the mail train last nighty and 
here we are. She has never seen the Bank or the Ex- 
change, and persuaded me to bring her into this herd 
of cits this morning, although she had much better 
have been in bed. Will you dine with us to- 
night V 

" With much pleasure/' said Levinge ; and taking 
out his watch, he saw the minute hand standing at two 
minutes to the half hour ; so he bowed, saying, " I 
must be rude, and run away. I have a very important 
business engagement, for which the time is up, and 
these city men extend but little grace to poor country 
folks. Au revoir P' and he hurried over the crossing. 

'^ What in the world can Edward have to do in the 
city ! Do you know, Kate V* 

Kate pleaded ignorance; and father and daughter 
walked up the steps of the great temple of mammon, 
called by the people the Royal Exchange, a title which 
a city wit observed " dates back to the Stuarts, when we 
exchanged King James for King William, which 
event," he continued, ^' the building was intended to 
commemorate.'' 

"You are the soul of punctuality," said Mr. 
Mardyke, as Levinge re-entered his office ; " nothing 
prepossesses a city man in favour of another like punc- 
tuality ; it is a cardinal principle of morality, sir — it is 
the foundation of the respect entertained by all honest 
men for the laws of meum and tuum. Time, sir, is 
money. If you respect my time, you respect my bank- 
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notes. I could never trust a man who was un- 
punctual." 

This was one of Mr. Mardyke's formal speeches. 
He had another, equally cogent and flattering, which 
applied to opposite characters. 

" With your permission we will adjourn to the Bank/* 

Carefully adjusting his neatly-brushed hat, a good 
deal turned up at the brim, and drawing on his gloves 
slowly, he put his arm in Levinge^s, who objected less 
to the familiarity that the scene was not in Hyde Park, 
and the gentlemen walked slowly up the street until 
they engaged the first empty cab. 

They reached the doors of the Cosmopolitan in a few 
minutes. This establishment was of a very recent date ; 
in fact, since its first opening a little more than a year 
had elapsed. The scheme had originated with one or 
two far-seeing men of great experience and rare energy, 
who, having long felt how commerce was hampered by 
the unwise restrictions of private banks, and the timid- 
ity of most institutions of that class, resolved to avail 
themselves of the joint- stock principle to establish a 
banking company whose scope of action should em- 
brace the wants of the whole mercantile world. Wher- 
ever business was to be done they would be prepared to 
do it ; and wherever accommodation was needed, they 
would be ready to afford it. A scheme so comprehen- 
sive as this could not fail to ensure support ; and al- 
though the published list of directors contained none 
of those names which the public are accustomed to as- 
sociate wi^h all financial operations of magnitude, yet 
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this circumstance served rather as a recommendation 
than otherwise, as it was a proof that the company 
would enjoy a perfect immunity from the obsolete no- 
tions of the old school of jSnanciers. To investing 
capitalists it offered peculiar advantages. So enormous 
must be the business, so extensive the connection, that 
large returns of profit were inevitable. It is true twenty 
per cent, was not guaranteed ; but no reasonable man, 
who had read and could understand the prospectus^ 
could for a moment doubt the moral certainty of 
sharing that amount, at least, while the enthusiastic 
would not hear of less than twenty-five. 

In pursuance of its cosmopolitan principles, the bank 
had made arrangements to open branches in all the 
countries of Europe, in the colonies, America; and 
they had every reason to believe, that by especial ar- 
rangements with the Japanese and Chinese governments, 
they would soon have a most lucrative connection in 
Jeddo and Pekin. Then, as to the minor details of the 
scheme, the company proposed especially to devote their 
attention to the development of British commerce ; and 
by supporting all legitimate enterprise liberally, they 
would be certain to extend the ramifications of their 
trade in every part of the kingdom, and draw into their 
own channel the banking business of the country and 
metropolis. When the prospectus first appeared, it 
occasioned quite a panic in the city, and it was pro- 
posed to petition parliament to limit, by a special act, 
the operations of the Cosmopolitan Banking Company, 
which threatened to overshadow the money-market of 
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the world, and to sacrifice all outsiders to the interests 
of the fortunate shareholders. 

It was very necessary that the head of this establish- 
ment should be equal to the duties of his onerous 
position ; but as yet the directors had reason to con- 
gratulate themselves on their fortunate selection in the 
person of Mr. Smithy to whose clear-headedness and 
judicious boldness they were indebted for a great pro- 
portion of theur large and growing business. 

Mr. Mardyke and his friend were soon ushered into 
the presence of the great man, whose massive propor- 
tions indicated that, physically speaking, his power was 
enormous, while his mental capacities were supposed to 
be even greater. 

" I have the high honour/^ began Mr. Mardyke, " to 
introduce to you my friend, if he will permit me to call 
him so — ^my friend Mr. Levinge, the proprietor of one 
of the finest estates in Clayshire.^' 

Mr. Smith bowed. Mr. Levinge bowed also. Mr. 
Mardyke resumed — 

" My friend Mr. Levinge is a gentleman of great 
talent, immense experience, and wide views. I do not 
flatter, but truth compels me, sir, to be explicit. He 
has in contemplation a magnificent scheme for the 
development of the mineral wealth of his estate, a 
scheme which cannot fail to be remunerative, and for 
which purpose he will require a considerable sum of 
money.'* 

'^A very legitimate undertaking, no doubt,'* said 
Mr. Smith ; " I wish that the country gentlemen, the 
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proprietors of large estates, were generally imbued 
with the desire to improve their properties, instead of 
contenting themselves with simply spending their rent 
rolls/' 

Levinge broke in — 

'' Mr. Mardyke having relieved me from the neces- 
sity of stating the object of my seeking this introduc- 
tion, it only remains for me to enter more particularly 
into the nature of my plans ;" and he accordingly pro> 
ceeded to give the details with which he had already 
furnished Mr. Mardyke. 

Mr. Smith, having patiently listened to his visitor, 
said — 

" I think, from all you tell me, Mr. Levinge, that 
there can be but little difficulty in coming to terms with 
you. Of course, in all these matters some formality is 
necessary, but we pride ourselves in cutting everything 
of the kind as short as possible. Fray what security 
do you propose to give ?'' 

This was rather a disagreeable question ; after a little 
consideration, he said — 

" I suppose if I give you my acceptance — " 
" Ah/' said Mr. Smith, " there would be this dif- 
ficulty in the way — you have no partner, and our board 
might make this an objection." 

Levinge paused a moment, and then turning to Mr. 
Smith, said — 

" Why cannot you be one ?" 

"If," replied that gentleman, "I was acquainted 
with your property, I would not hesitate j but I tell 
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you what I am prepared to do. If you will commission 
my firiend Mr. Mardyke to go down into Clayshire and 
make a report, and if he gives me a favourable opinion, 
I shall be happy to embark with you in the works.^^ 

This was soon agreed upon. Levinge and Mardyke 
made their adieux and left the Bank. The former drove 
off to bis club, having been informed by Mr. Mardyke 
that he would leave town that night, and that on the 
third Mr. Smith should be in possession of the report. 
In all this Mr. Mardyke did not conceive that he lied ; 
his leaving town was to run down to his house in 
Surrey, and the report he intended should be compiled 
from his previous knowledge of the estate. 



o 2 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE UNSEEN. 

Arbiyed at the United University Club House, 
Levinge proceeded to dispatch several letters. Writings 
as he did^ with great rapidity, he completed his task in 
a comparatively short space of time^ when^ taking out 
his watch, he saw the houV hand standing at five o'clock. 

*^Two hours yet to dinner/' said he to himself; 
" and how to employ the interim V^ 

Then a d|urk shadow came over his face, and his brow 
rose in ridges, as if the storm within rufiSed its broad 
surface, as a sudden gust does the summer sea. 

*' What a contretemps V he muttered. " I fully in- 
tended taking Zizzi for a drive this evening, and after- 
wards to the opera. What excuse can I make that will 
satisfy her V* 

After reflecting a moment^ he seized his pen, and 
wrote : — 

[ " United University Club, 
"Five o'clock. 

'^My dearest Zizzi^ 

" I grieve to say that my task for the day is not 
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completed. Much to my disappointment, I cannot 
spend this evening with you. I am going to dine with 
a friend, but shall return early. 

" Ever yours, 

'' Edward.'' 

Despatching this note, he took up the "Times,'* 
and thus found occupation till half-past six, when he 
commenced his walk to Mr. Howard's lodgings. 

Entering the drawing-room he found it empty, but 
he had scarcely sat down when Kate Howard made her 
appearance. 

Glad to see you, Edward," said that young lady. 
Thanks, cousin f' and observing that she was paler 
than usual, Levinge said, " I fear the exertion of night 
travelling is too much for you. Do let me persuade 
you to lie down on the couch ?" 

" Oh no," said Kate, '' I am not at all fatigued, 
although I confess I am not in good spirits to-night ; 
and yet I cannot tell why." 

*' Oh,*' said Levinge, '' that is easily explained. The 
exertion consequent upon your hurried journey is 
re-acting, insensibly, on your body, and thence, through 
the nerves, on your mind. Sensitive natures, like 
deUcate-stringed instruments, are easily put out of tune, 
and the more perfect they are the more easily is any 
change effected. But do not dwell on this subject. 
Where is Mr. Howard ?" 

" I expect papa in every moment ; he went for a 
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stroll in the park. Yes^ there is his knock at the 
door/^ 

And almost instantly the little squire rushed into the 
room, exclaiming — 

^* By G — , I never knew such a sell in my life. The 
sale of the Stiflebone stud is indefinitely postponed ! 
Upon my soul it is too bad. What say you, Edward V 

" It is very annoying, no doubt,^' said Levinge. 

'^ And that^s ail the consolation I can get from you, 
is it ? What do you say, Kate V 

" Considering that you have more horses than you 
want at home," replied his daughter, '^ I think it is a 
piece of good fortune for which you may thank your 
good genius.'' 

'^ Thank my good genius because I have lost the oppor- 
tmity of buying Rocket and the Featherweight Mare ! 
Why, Kate, what has come to you ? I would rather 
own that horse and mare than all the hunters in Clay- 
shire. Damn me, that horse has won his skin full of 
gold, and, as a steeple-chaser, he can't be beaten in 
England. The only bit of luck in the matter is that I 
shall get home a day sooner. I declare if I lived in 
town I should die in a week." 

" You surely don't mean to return to-morrow ! Why, 
I have not seen the Academy, or heard a note of music,^' 
said his daughter. 

" Can't help it, Kate ; I leave to-morrow," said her 
father. 

" By what train ?" 

^* The express." 
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" Allow me to put in a word/' said Levinge, who 
had remarked his cousin^s look of despair. " If you 
really are so anxious to return to the country, at least 
wait until to-morrow evening, so that I may take ray 
cousin to the Academy to-morrow/' 

'' Well," said the squire, '' if it must be so, I consent ; 
but, Kate, you will certainly be done up by all this 
night travelling." 

"No, no!" said Kate, abundantly relieved, and 
looking forward to the fulfilment of Levinge^s offer with 
great satisfaction, as she well knew that his criticisms on 
the pictures would afford her not only amusement but 
instruction. 

Dinner was announced. 

"Take Kate down, Edward," said the squire. And 
the trio proceeded to the dining-room. 

When the repast was concluded, Mr. Howard turned 
to Levinge, Kate having left them, saying— 

" I think I shall take a nap, Edward." 

" In that case, sir, I shall leave you." 

''Do as you like, Edward," rejoined Mr. Howard, 
'' you will find Kate upstairs." 

Levinge left the room, and ascended the staircase 
gently. The drawing-room door stood ajar, revealing 
fully half of the apartment ; the remainder was reflected 
in a large mirror that rested on a console table. On a 
chair at the upper end of the room, her head resting on 
her hands, and leaning in the direction of the mirror, 
in which as much of her face as was uncovered could be 
distinctly seen, notwithstanding that the shadows were 
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growing deeper in the summer twilight — there sat Kate 
Howard^ her face pale as death. The fastening of her 
back hair had given way^ and the long locks streamed 
unheeded over her shoulders ; the muscles of her fore- 
head twitched nervously across the temples^ and her 
bosom heaved with emotion. 

Levinge did not wish to play the eavesdropper^ but, 
in spite of himself, he remained rooted to the spot where 
he stood, unable to avert his eyes &om the reflection in 
the mirror. 

After a little while she changed her position, and 
rested her chin upon the palms of her hands, while her 
elbows were supported by the table. Her eyes were 
wide open, and assumed a strange expression, as if she 
were gazing at some object beyond the material world. 
Then she smiled with unutterable sweetness, and 
Levinge distinctly saw a mysterious something pass 
before his cousin^s face, that in passing caused a broad 
line of light to flash across the mirror, which reflected 
also a pearl-like hue on the marble features of the 
young girl. And this was repeated more than once. 
Then came a low soft tone, faint as the dying echo of a 
harp^ yet perfectly distinct ; and the light flashed and 
reflashed again, although he could not discern that it 
had any apparent form. Meanwhile his cousin's 
face, bathed in this radiance, looked like an angePs ; 
and a deep fear came upon him, for he felt that he 
was in the presence of spiritual existences. 

What time had elapsed he could not tell, but the 
room was growing rapidly dark, so that he could only 
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discern the dim outline of his cousin's figure in the 
glass. Suddenly a light flashed in through the window 
(it was from a gas lamp^ just lit^ on the opposite side of 
the street), and fell directly on the mirror. Then he 
could see that the expression of his cousin's face had 
completely altered — it now wore a look of mingled 
grief and horror, and to his own dismay he saw a wild 
looking figure, with blood upon her Ups, pointing 
directly at him. He started at the well-known linea- 
ments; there were the large dark eyes, now burn- 
ing like live coals, the black bands of shining hair, 
the oval face, now death-pale, the little pearly teeth 
showing between the parted lips, the heaving breast, 
the rounded arm — there she stood, the living embodi- 
ment of herself ! 

" Spare me, Zizzi V he muttered, and rushed into 
the room. 

There was a heavy fall upon the floor — B^te Howard 
lay insensible. Taking her in his arms, he placed her 
gently on the sofa, seized the eau de Cologne bottle, 
and bathed her temples ; opened the windows wide, 
apphed smelling salts to her nostrils, and cautiously 
descending to the dining-room, where the squire still 
slept, he brought up some water to the drawing-room. 
After a little while, Kate began to recover. (He had 
himself meanwhile lighted the gas.) And at length she 
gained sufficient strength to whisper — 

" Where am I V 

" In St. James Street,** said Levinge. 

'' What has happened ?*' 
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'^Nothing, except that you have fainted from the 
heat." 

" Are you Edward V^ 

'* Yes ; don^t you know me, Kate V 

She murmured something inaudibly^ and closed her 
eyes tor a few moments. A sip of water again revived 
her, and she made an effort to sit up. 

" You are too weak to use any exertion yet/^ said 
Levinge. " Let me entreat you to compose yourself.'^ 

" Where is my father J" 

*' In the dining-room.'' 

" Why did you rush in so suddenly 1" 

"In obedience to an irrepressible impulse/' said 
Levinge. 

" How mysterious !" she murmured to herself, and 
then aloud — 

" I had seen you half an hour before." 

« Where ?" 

*^ In the room with me," was the reply. 

" Ha !" thought Levinge, " she must have seen my 
reflection in the glass." And then to find out if she 
suspected he had been watching her, he asked — 

''Then why did you not speak to me, Kate ?" 

" I could not," she answered. " I was spell-bound." 

" Spell-bound !" he repeated. " Why spell-bound ? 
You speak in enigmas, Kate." 

" Yet I speak the truth," she answered. " You 
were certainly, as far as my eyes can inform me of any 
fact, looking at me intently for some time before I 
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fainted, and yet I know you were not present. Can 
you explain the phenomenon V^ 

" I imagine," he answered, " that your nenres have 
been in a very excited state all day, and that the crisis 
of this abnormal state has just passed/' 

'' Why," she replied, *' do you thus materialize every- 
thing, as if what is called common sense were the only 
test of truth, and everything that is not referable to 
some known branch of physics must be deemed imagi- 
native or illusive ? As if imagination and illusion were 
not themselves the faint shadows of higher truths than 
mere mortality can grasp." 

^' I hardly understand you, Kate, unless you mean 
to tell me that you have seen a vision." 
And why not ?" was the reply. 
Because," said Levinge, ''all known phenomena 
must ' first be exhausted before you have any right to 
predicate the supernatural." 

'' The supernatural I Tell me, Edward, what do you 
mean by this word — ^if you use it in the sense of extra- 
ordinary or impossible ? In the ordinary acceptation of 
the term I never can agree — ^that is, because certain 
occurrences are rare, not being met with in everyday 
experience, that therefore they are to be pooh-poohed 
as non-existent, save in the heated brain of the seer." 

" I used the term," said Levinge, '' as it is com- 
monly employed, to signify those mental aberrations 
which so many in peculiar states of mind experience, 
when they imagine that they either see or hold commu- 
nion with non material beings — a state^ with all due 
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deference^ from which, my dear cousin, you are appa- 
rently just recovering.*' 
She sighed. 

" Kate," he resumed, '' do not let my attempts at 
philosophic explanation close your lips : do tell me 
what you have seen I'^ 

Then the vision of the girl with the blood-stained 
lip rose before him, and he shuddered, so that the couch 
where he sat at Kate's feet, trembled. 

"You are chilly,'* she said, "pray shut the window, 
Edward !'^ 
" Not on my account," he answe|Bd. 
" You asked me what I saw ?" said Kate. 
" After I left the dining-room, I came up here and sat 
on that chair near the table yonder. I felt a good 
deal depressed, but could not account for the sensation ; 
then I fell into a deep reverie, my face buried in my 
hands ; and in fancy I travelled back through every 
scene of childhood, and my memory seemed to pause 
whenever any circumstance more marked than another 
occurred; and it arose before me as a dream, that I was 
ever attended by the ministers of the Great Father, not 
one or more in particular ; but whenever any peculiar 
circumstance was about to happen, then it seemed as if 
the shadow of evil was always obhterated or diminished 
in intensity by the beneficent influence of superin- 
tending good ; yet never so obliterated that it did not 
fall cold and chilling ever and again, though the same 
benign power was invariably successfully exercised in 
my behalf. Thus I passed in review my short life up to the 
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present hour, when^ in obedience to some mysterious 
will not my own, I tried to penetrate beyond into the 
darkness of the unknown, as if my natural vision could 
assist my mental insight. I stared fixedly before me, 
but ere long everything external to me was as it were 
not. Then a creeping horror came over me, and I 
seemed to be in the presence of some great sin, that 
took an uneartUy and indescribable bodily form. It 
terrified me ; and if the strange sense of its presence 
had continued long, I should have expired. But it 
passed away, and then I heard clearly the far-off notes 
of distant music, softer and fainter than any sound I 
remember to have ever listened to ; yet the impression 
lost nothing of its clearness thereby, for my faculties 
seemed intensified in power ; and these passed away. 
Then I became conscious of the existence immediately 
around me, in individual forms, ;; of the benign beings 
that I had hitherto known chiefly as influences. They 
seemed tangible, yet I could not touch them. They 
passed unmistakeably before my e'yes, perfectly defined 
in outline, but they cast no shadow, nor did they hide 
any object in the room as they glided to and fro. I 
saw no wings; they moved by the mere exercise of 
volition, and passed to and fro through everything 
without hindrance. Neither could I discern their fea- 
tures. My vision was unequal to penetrate the extreme 
brightness that shone in their faces, but I felt that 
their beauty was marvellous. I cannot tell you what 
ecstasy thrilled through me while they remained. I 
seemed transported into another sphere ; to have been 
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elevated to a superior order of existence. But this stage 
of feeling was also brief^ for even ere these beings va- 
nished^ I saw^ in the gloom that intervened between the 
brightness of their persons and behind them^ a dread 
and terrible figure arise^ which gradually grew less 
severe, until it assumed the likeness of yourself, and 
yet not yourself, for the expression it wore was fear- 
ful. It fascinated me, and the more it pained me to 
look at it, the more intently I gazed, till it seemed to 
grow into a power that oppressed me, and became a 
fiend that tortured me ; in a word, it was the dread 
presence from which a short time previously I was pre- 
served. At this point I heard your voice, and saw you 
rush into the room." 

Levinge sat silent for awhile. At last he said, 
forcing a smile, 

" Your dreams, Kate, are the reverse of complimentary 
to myself.^' 

Again the vision of the girl arose before his mind's 
eye, producing a sensation of awe that he could not 
shake off; but looking up at this time, he saw oppo- 
site the mirror a large coloured engraving, without a 
frame, resting against the wall. A glance alone was 
sufficient, the print was the original of the reflection in 
the glass, and it certainly bore a very strong resem- 
blance to Zizzi. The gas hght suddenly thrown upon 
it from the other side of the street had brought it out 
in conspicuous relief, and thus, as far as he was con- 
cerned, the mysterious vision was explained, and no 
small satisfaction it was to him to feel that it was so. 
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"My dear cousin/' he resumed, "your frame, as I 
before stated, is overwrought, your nervous system is 
deranged, thus exciting the imaginative faculty unduly, 
to the almost entire exclusion of the judgment ; rest 
assured that my explanation is the true one. Indeed it 
could not be otherwise, by the very nature of our 
frames. The external part of all knowledge comes to 
us in the first instance through the material channels of 
the senses ; true, from the crude ideas thus gained, we, 
in process of time, by generalisation and combination, 
form other notions, which appear to be solely gene- 
rated within, but the idea of everything that is external 
to ourselves, whatever that thing may be, can only reach 
our apprehension through the material agency of sense ; 
and as nothing but a material substance can mate- 
rially affect a material agent, therefore it is impossible 
that an immaterial thing, such as a ghost is assumed 
to be, can affect the retina of your eye, any more than 
its airy fingers could choke you by strangulation.^' 

" Your argument proves nothing/' said Kate ; " if I 
asserted that the spiritual world is opened at seasons 
to the apprehension of mortals by the same method 
that material objects are, then your thesis might be 
tenable; but what philosophy can demonstrate that 
the spirit within us may never be emancipated — in 
part, at least — from the trammels of the body, and ap- 
prehend spiritual beings by the same mode of appre- 
hension that is accorded to spirits — a mode which we 
can only guess at, but which no analogy can dis- 
prove. Remember what Paul said — ^ I knew a man in 
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Christy about fourteen years ago^ whether in the body 
I cannot tell^ or whether out of the body I cannot tell^ 
Qod knoweth ; such an one caught up to the third 
heaven^ where he heard unspeakable things.' Now^ 
whether there may be any allegory in these words I 
know not, but this fact is patent— that he, Paul, re- 
ceived knowledge directly from the spiritual world, 
which, at any rate, was apparently impressed on his 
senses. No! all your materializing philosophy, Ed- 
ward, must fail you, since, though you may prove that 
the immaterial world can never affect the material 
through the channels of sense, supposing these channels 
to be the only road to the mind, yet you cannot dis- 
prove the possibility of the spirit within, under certain 
conditions, assuming, as it were, though temporarily, 
the powers, or a portion of the powers, which are its 
inheritance beyond the world of the flesh, and com- 
muning face to face with other spirits. I cannot make 
this matter plain. I know it is easy to involve an un- 
skilled disputant in an inextricable web of subtleties ; 
but, in obedience to the synthetical nature of my 
woman^s mind, I arrive by a leap at the truth I feel — 
that I feel — yes — that responds to every chord in my 
heart. Now we see through a cloud darkly, by and 
by we shall see as we are seen, shall know as we are 
known ; but even now, through the mist and cloud that 
dims the radiance of eternal light, an occasional bright 
beam is accorded to us that comes hither with sufficient 
power to dispel an age of darkness ; and if, instead of 
listening to the voice of pride, that bids us reject as 
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spurious every idea and every fact that will not endure 
to be measured by man's one-inch rule^ we opened our 
hearts to the reception of truth in its highest forip^ oh ! 
what glorious thoughts would stir our soul I thoughts 
inspired by the Fountain of all Truths teaching all 
goodness and the highest wisdom. Even Christ himself 
could do no miracle in Nazareth because of their un- 
belief; and methinks that many an angel visitant 
knocks at our hearts in vain^ and goes sorrowing back 
to heaven because we will not receive his message of 
love. Far off, far off upon the shore of ages roll the 
dark billows of time, their hollow roar swells, booming 
out upon the ocean of eternity, and their voice is a 
voice of moaning, and an everlasting testimony against 
the rebellious sons of men, whose ears have been ever 
deaf to the voice of the Comforter, that has not ceased 
to sound above the tumult of all tempests, and still 
cries ' Peace ' to our souls." 

'* Is she mad ?" thought Levinge, *' or has she be- 
come suddenly clairvoyant ? I have never heard her 
talk so wildly before.'* 

''You probably think,'* said Kate, "that I am 
growing extravagant ; but I cannot help this mood ; I 
speak in obedience to an impulse which masters my 
will." 

In the enthusiasm of the moment, Kate had risen, 
and leaned forward, supporting herself on one arm. 
The exertion was rather too much for her, and she now 
fell back exhausted, while her eyes dilated to apparently 
double their usual size ; but though she was looking 
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at somethings it was evident that she was not occupied 
with anything that could be discerned. 

Levinge became really uneasy^ and it occurred to 
him that the best thing he could do would be to change 
the whole current of her ideas in some abrupt manner ; 
so he rang the bell^ and the servant brought in tea. 

'^ Call Mr. Howard," said Levinge ; then turning to 
his cousin, with a smile he asked should he do the 
honours of the tea*table ? 

Kate answered with a grateful look. 

At this moment her father came in. Feeling a little 
petulant, as many sleepers are when awakened — 

" Hang it, Kate !" said he, '^ why did you let me 
sleep so long ? You know, if I exceed my half-hour^s 
nap, I lose my night^s rest in consequence. I suppose, 
though, you thought that two are company, three none ; 
and therefore the old gentleman was better below in his 
arm-chair ! eh ? Dear me ! what's the matter ?" his 
attention being now for the first time directed to Kate. 
" Why, dear child I" (the little man's heart was really 
warm at bottom) " you are not ill, I hope ? Damn 
this town ! its infernal air is the very breath of 
poison I" 

" Hush, dearest I" said Kate, *' do not speak so. I 
am quite well, only a little faint. When Edward came 
into the room he found me indisposed, and put me on 
the couch. I shall be quite well in a moment ; even 
now this cup of tea is reviving me miraculously.'' 

Her confident tone, however, did not re-assure her 
father. 
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" I shan't be easy/' he said, " unless I send for a 
doctor. '* 

" Then/' said Kate, smiling, " you really mean to 
make me ill ?" 

" No ! but I wish to make you well." 

^^ Then, darling, please sit down, and let Edward pour 
you out a cup of tea." 

Mr. Howard obeyed. Kate manifestly rallied ; and 
the conversation grew sprightly, chiefly referring to 
home topics. HaK-past ten came, and Levinge rose to 
have, saying — 

^'I will call for you to-morrow at twelve." 

" Would eleven suit you as well ?" asked Kate ; " as 
you know my time is precious, and I should like to go 
early." 

" Certainly," said her cousin, " eleven it shall be." 
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When Levinge returned to St. John's Wood, he 
found Zizzi in the drawing-room ; he no sooner opened 
the door than she rushed from her seat, flung her arms 
round his neck, and kissed him, saying — 

You naughty boy, to leave me all alone V , 
Indeed, Zizzi," he said, '^ I could not help it ; the 
truth is, when I was in the city this morning I met an 
acquaintance of mine, who asked me to dine with him ; 
and for political reasons, much to my chagrin, I con- 
sented. However, you will at least give me credit for 
coming home early. And now sing me a song.^^ 

The young girl threw open the piano, struck a few- 
preliminary chords, and then sang one of her favourite 
airs from her selection of operatic music. 

" Thanks, Zizzi," saidLevinge, " you are in splendid 
voice to-night ; but I would rather one of your own 
Greek songs than any other.^^ 
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Without replying, she commenced : — 

^ " The sea leaps round our coasts and isles. 

And girdles them in sapphire chains ; 
The unclouded sun above them smiles. 

And heavenly beauty ever reig;ns. 
But fairer than the land and sea. 

And brighter than the skies above. 
Are the glorious maids of Arcady, 

Whose eyes, the altar-fires of love, 
Bam incense to fidelity. 

For only one they care to live. 
For one alone they dare to die. 

Who gives his heart the whole must give. 
And give it for eternity." 

The songstress turned from the instrument, and 
gazed long at her companion, who was lost in reverie, 
and evidently unconscious of her presence. She rose, 
crossed the room gently, and setting herself on his 
knee, looked up into his face, saying — 

" Is this the way you treat my singing ? Perhaps 
I will never sing to you again/^ 

Her good temper and sweet smile possessed a sym- 
pathetic power. 

" Pardon, dearest," he said, and kissed her forehead ; 
'' I know I am perfectly stupid ; but, until I complete 
my business arrangements, you must not be surprised 
if I appear at times abstracted. I heard your song 
though, nevertheless, and admired your execution as 
much as ever ; it served as an accompaniment to my 
thoughts, and I really think made them more harmo- 
nious than they could possibly have been otherwise.'^ 
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"May I ask/' said Zizzi, "what you intend to do 
to-morrow ?" 
" Why V 

" I only wish to know if you will be particularly en- 
gaged ; because, if you are not, I wish you would take 
me to Winsdor, I so long to see the Castle/* 

"Nothing would give me greater pleasure/' said 
Levinge, " if my time were at my disposal, but I fear 
I cannot promise you a day until Friday ; this is Tues- 
day. Yes, on Friday I shall be at your service/' 
Ah ?' sighed Zizzi. 
Why do you sigh ?" asked Levinge. 
Because," she replied, " times have changed I Once 
I was first to be thought for, and everything gave way 
to consideration for me — now the tables are turned. 
It is ever thus, women are like toys — ^when fresh and 
new, they please ; after a little, men weary of them, and 
seek pleasure in some later hobby.*' 

" I wonder," thought Levinge, " if her suspicions 
are excited.** Then answering the question for him- 
self, — " No, it cannot be, I am the dupe of my own 
fears." Then aloud, "I think, Zizzi, on the contrary, 
that it is the greatest proof of affection, when impera- 
tive duties are performed, instead of yielding to the 
voice of pleasure, which, if obeyed, would entail unwise 
and probably dangerous sacrifices. No, dearest, I can 
best evince my true affection for you by fulfilling all 
my social obligations as becomes my position, because I 
shall thus be working for your ultimate good ; and the 
surest test that you on your part can afford, is to trust 
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me implicitly without question, believing, even should 
appearances be against me, that I am unchange- 
ably faithful to you. If I were to ask such a test of 
you, Zizzi, would you give it ?'^ And looking up into his 
face — as if she would read his very soul — the young 
girl whispered, "Willingly.'^ 

" I trust I may never require the exercise of this 
confidence,^' said Levinge. 

"But, Edward,'^ she asked hesitatingly, *' why should 
there ever be any secrets between us ? why not repose 
in me every thought of yours ? You know, stranger 
that I am in this country, without one friend save your- 
self, I could not betray your confidence ; and I am sure 
you believe that I would not if I could/' 

"Everything," said Levinge with deUcious coolness, 
" that refers to myself only, I should be only too happy 
for you to know. My observation was simply intended 
to apply to the afiairs of others. I am the custodian 
of others' secrets, and in this capacity I must maintain 
silence ; therefore, dearest, should you at any time ob- 
serve anything in my conduct which you cannot explain^ 
ask me, and I Knll give you every information ; but 
should I sometimes not do so, you will then know that, 
whatever mystery there may be, it is only in relation to 
the affairs of othey people.'' 

" Well," replied Zizzi, " I am thankful I am not a 
man, to hold secrets which I could not entrust to the 
keeping of anyone. I should be miserable, Edward, if I 
knew anything which you might not know. Oh, that 
must be the perfection of happiness, when two souls 
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are so perfectly united that all knowledge and every 
thought must be held in common ; every care, fear, 
and hope shared, and every anxiety divided. Do not* 
imagine that I am trying to worm any secrets that you 
possess out of you ; I have that faith in your love, that 
I believe you would tell me everything that would con- 
tribute to my pleasure, and therefore I have no curio- 
sity. But there is one thing, Edward, which I must 
confess to you, and that is, my loneliness is at times 
unbearable ; even now, when you are in Loudon, I see 
but little of you ; but fancy how wretched I must feel 
when weeks and even months pass, during which I have 
been obliged to content myself with your letters." 

"Yes," said Levinge, ''it must be very triste for 
you, but how can I remedy it ? You have my full 
permission to go out, and yet you tell me that during 
my absence you never cross the threshold. Shall I 
engage a companion for you V 

" A companion !" broke in Zizzi. '' No companion 
for me! She would only distract my thoughts from 
you, and thus she would deprive me of the greatest 
pleasure I possess when you are absent — I mean think- 
ing of you.'' 

" Oh, you silly girl,'' said Levinge, smiling, " you 
are growing more romantic than ever.'' 

'' Then is it silly and romantic to love you more than 
ever ? For though I thought I had given you my whole 
soul when first we met, yet now I know that every day 
intensifies my love. Oh, Edward, you are the life of my 
life !" and she hid her head awhile in his bosom. 
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" Poor thing !" said Levinge to himself^ " it redly 
grieves me to wound her, as I shall have to do some 
day." 

There was a long pause, then Zizzi broke the silence. 

"Edward.^^ 

'' Dearest !" 

"When will you fulfil the promise you made to 
me long ago V^ 

'' What do you allude to ?" said Levinge. 

" To introduce me to your family.^' 

" That is impossible at present, Zizzi." 

^^ But I have waited patiently so long, Edward. You 
said, when you brought me to England, that as soon as 
certain arrangements were completed, which would 
occupy ' a few months, you would make me known 
to the different members of your family .^^ 

"But those arrangements are not yet complete,^^ 
said Levinge. 

" Must I still wait then V said Zizzi. 

" Even so V^ he answered. 

" Oh, if you love me, Edward, do hasten them, or 
leave all, and return with me to Greece. Would to 
God that you were bom a fisherman, like my father 
and brothers ; then there would have been no abomi- 
nable mystery. I should have seen you go down to 
the boat in the morning, and watched the sun riding 
through the heavens until I saw him sinking ; then in 
the purple light of evening I should see your boat re- 
turnings and watch every movement of the oars, until 
the keel grated on the beach ; and then you would 
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have been mine own in the sight of God and man 
— mine, with no cold formalities to check the impulses 
of the heart — with no conventionalisms^ which are more 
feared than heaven's laws ! Come back with me, 
Edward, and let us live love's truest life — each for the 
other — all else valueless and void I" 

" Poor child/^ said Edward, " you forget I am not 
by birth a fisherman ; and even if I were, I fear that 
perfect happiness would not be our portion, even in 
that humble sphere. Do the wild tempests that sweep 
over the jEgean always spare the fishers' boats 7 Do 
all who go forth at morning come back at night ? Are 
there no seasons of dearth and scarcity ? And even 
granted that none of these casualties occur, do not the 
same feelings, the same passions, the same hope, fear, 
hate, jealousy, grief, anguish, despair, thrill by turns, 
or break by turns the hearts of those whose bread is 
found them by the waters ? You have not all that you 
can wish for now — ^would it were otherwise ! Not the 
same cares, but a change of cares, awaits us in every 
stage through life. It often seems that one simple 
thing would complete our happiness, but were it 
granted, we should find that the substance escaped us 
still. Life is a series of compromises, Zizzi — not all evil, 
not all good. We cannot make it other than it is. 
We must each accept our burden/' 

'^ But I should be more contented, Edward, if you 
thought fit to tell me why I must maintain this soli- 
tude, this mystery. Cast yourself upon my affection, 
shew me how I am serving you by remaining in this 
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position^ an4 I will bear all willingly; nay^ I would 
undergo any privations^ even to the loss of your society 
for a year^ if I knew that by making this sacrifice I 
was really promoting your ultimate happiness. It can- 
not be that you are ashamed of me^ because you have 
yourself told me that I would grace a court. Ambition 
has not prompted me^ except the ambition of being 
worthy of you ; and you know not how I have worked 
to develop^ as you say^ my talents ; and it is only for 
your sake that I have toiled. I would do anything, 
give anything^ even to my life, for you. You say that 
I am a fit companion now for any man, however high 
his rank. I have read, I paint, I play, I study lan- 
guages, and I love the work, because it is the work you 
set me. Tell me then, is it all in vain ? Or tell me 
when I may hope to gain the ultimate end of all my 
labour V 

"Zizn/' said Levinge, "I thought you were less 
selfish. I really flattered myself that you practised all 
these accomplishments simply for my sake, and not to 
win the hollow applause of society.^' 

"Do not wrong me, Edward,^' she replied; "for 
your sake only have I worked, because you told me 
that, sooner or later, I must appear in the world ; and 
then I said to myself, ' I will try to be worthy of him, 
try to show the haughty and the proud that he who 
has chosen me has not been guided by the eye 
alone.' '' 

" Oh, vanity !'* said Levinge, with a smile, wishing 
to change the theme. 
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"I am not vain, Edward; but I know what you 
have told me, and what the looking-glass reveals/^ 

'^ That reminds me/' said Levinge, " I have not seen 
your drawings lately ; do bring me your portfolio.'^ 

The portfolio was brought, and its treasures dis- 
played one by one. 

" I have seen this before, and this," said Levinge, 
putting several sketches aside ; " but not this ! Ah, 
you flatterer, you have been trying to immortalize my 
countenance; and all in fancy characters moreover. 
On my word, here I am, a iorKJ-^^fe fisherman. Bravo, 
Zizzi V he exclaimed, " here is the very scene you have 
been describing : — early morning ; the sun just rising 
over the mountains behind, and casting a flood of glory 
upon the sea ; myself standing in the bow, pushing oS 
the boat with an oar, and smiling unutterable sweetness 
on the sylph-like figure whose face you have not 
shown. Was it modesty or vanity, Zizzi, that pre- 
vented you painting your own lineaments, eh ?'' and he 
smiled. 

" Oh, Edward,^' she replied, "you are too severe !*' 

"But, joking apart,'* he continued, "there is an 
immense deal of power in this sketch. You have 
managed the light so well ; the pose of the figures is 
really perfect ; all so natural, nothing strained. Seri- 
ously, you are an artist of no mean order of merit. But 
what is this V said he, uncovering a larger picture than 
the rest. He looked at it for some time in silence, 
then exclaimed — 

" It is perfectly marvellous V^ 
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It was night. The scene^ a shipwreck. A huge fire 
of wood, with which, from the vividness of the flames, 
some combustible material was evidently mixed, wildly 
blazed upon a lofty rock, at the base of which the surges 
burst in cataracts of foam. The light cast a red hue 
over the cliff, and out some distance on the sea, render- 
ing all beyond its rays impenetrably dark. Within 
the area illuminated by the bonfire, and at the extreme 
verge, could be seen heaving upon the sea the broken 
fragments of a wreck, to which three or four despairing 
sailors clung. But the skill of the artist was evidently 
concentrated on three figures, two of whom were strug- 
gling in the water, almost within reach of the rock— or 
rather one struggled, a man, who, with one arm 
embracing his companion, a lovely female, was madly 
striking out for the rock. The light fell full upon the 
faces of the shipwrecked pair. The woman was ex- 
quisitely beautiful, her long hair floated out behind her 
on the sea, her glance was upwards, her lips apart, 
while the look of peace and resignation that she wore 
contrasted strangely with the awful terrors of the scene. 
Not so the man ; he seemed like one whom lightnings 
spare, and whom waters cannot drown ; his glance sent 
back defiance at the tempest ; scorn seemed enthroned 
upon his lips. More than man, and less than angel, 
fearfully handsome was he in his pride and might — ^like 
one who has exhausted hope, and knows no fear. The 
third figure was that of a young girl, her back turned 
to the spectator. She was in the act of springing from 
the rock, in the wild hope of saving the two who 
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seemed about to perish at her feet ; while a fourth (one 
of several fishermen) was rushing forward to frustrate 
her purpose. 

Levinge gazed long and silently at the picture ; it was 
not the painting only that fascinated him^ though that 
was admirably executed. The waters seemed absolutely 
to boil^ the figures appeared to move^ the tempest could 
be almost felt in the mad spray driven across the band 
of light into the darkness, and in the rain that swept 
along the sea. His gaze was riveted on the faces in 
the water — in the man he recognised himself, the 
woman was Kate Howard I 

" Where, Zizzi,*' said he at length, " did you get the 
original of that female face ?*' 

^^ I have seen it in my dreams,'^ she said. 

'^ Seen it in your dreams ! You are joking," he re- 
plied. 

"No, indeed I am not!" rejoined his companion. 
'^ I have seen it a thousand times. In the winter 
evenings I see it in the fire. I have more than once 
traced it in the clouds, and, when I am thinking, it sud- 
denly rises before my mind's eye as vividly as if it hung 
in a picture on yonder wall. Do you think it hand- 
some V 

" I do, Zizzi." 

" And yet,^* she continued, " I never see that face, 
good and gentle as it is, but it sends a thrill through 
inc. Sometimes I fancy it reminds me of the fable of 
the evil eye. With all its beauty, it is nevei'theless 
my bane. You know I am superstitious ; superstition 
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is engrafted in my nature. I had seen your face at 
night in my looking-glass many times before I saw you ; 
and some day or other I expect to see the face of that 
drowning girl. God help her, though/* she added. 

"And I am not superstitious/' said Levinge. "But 
you are immensely improved in drawing. Only do not 
reproduce my visage in any other form, else, should you 
ever paint the Temptation, I shall figure as Satan.'* 

Zizzi laughed, and promised to amend. 
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CHAPTER X. 

LIFE OR DEATH. 

Levinge had not finished his first cup of coffee next 
mornings when the footman handed him a note. Open- 
ing it, he read — 

" St. James's Street. 
"My dear Edward, 

" Kate is dangerously ill. Come to me instantly. 

" Faithfully yours, 

" R. Howard.'^ 

Zizzi instantly saw there were some evil tidings, but 
she forbore to ask questions. 

" You must excuse me, dear,^^ said Levinge. " This 
letter is from my uncle, telling me that my cousin is 
dangerously ill, and requesting my instant presence.^^ 

"Go then, dearest, by all means," she repUed. 
" Shall John call a cab, or will you have the carriage ?" 

" Oh, call a cab, by all means.'* 
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Tn three minutes it was at the door. 

^^ Double fare if you drive me fast/' said Levinge; 
and the horse was urged to full speed. 

'^ Who is his cousin, I wonder V^ said Zizzi. " He 
did not say whether it was a lady or a gentleman/* 

In a short time the cab drew up at Mr. Howard's 
lodgings. The door stood ajar; Levinge pushed it 
open, and entered. The dining-room was empty. He 
proceeded upstairs, and in the drawing-room he found 
his uncle. The poor little squire was quite unmanned ; 
he had evidently been crying. 

"Edward, she is very ill," he said. 

" What does she suffer from, sir V^ 

"Dr. Watson tells me it is a nervous fever. She 
was raving mad this morning; we could scarcely hold 
her in bed. She talked of you and her poor mother in- 
cessantly ; and hard words were on her lips ! She who 
never used strong expressions swore frightfully. It was 
awful to hear her." 

" Where is the doctor now ?" 

" I expect him every moment. Stay, here he is !^* 

And Dr. Watson entered the room. 

" My nephew, Mr. Levinge — ^Dr. Watson," said the 
squire. 

The gentlemen bowed. 

"May I ask, sir," said the former, "what is the 
nature of my cousin's illness ?" 

"Nervous fever,' ' he rephed, "apparently brought 
on by intense cerebral excitement. Do you know of 
any predisposing cause ?" 

VOL. I, Q 
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" I remarked/* said Levinge, " last night that my 
cousiD was in a very peculiar state. She fainted dmring 
the evenings and fancied herself in the immediate and 
visible presence of immaterial beings. I endeavoured 
to reason with her^ but I found it a useless task, and 
failed to expel from her fancy^ or rather &om her judg- 
ment^ the strange opinions she advanced.^' 

" However/' said the doctor, " it matters little to 
what her illness may be attributed, our task is now to 
restore her to health.'* 

And saying this, he left the room. 

When he returned his face wore a perturbed look, 
which he in vain attempted to conceal. 

"How do you find your patient, doctor?*' said 
Levinge. 

*^ Poorly, sir, very poorly. I have rarely seen a fever 
make such rapid progress as in this instance. I must 
request, Mr. Howard, that your daughter be kept as 
quiet as possible. Fortunately her room faces the back 
of the house ; still I would suggest that either straw or 
bark be laid down in the street. I will send also one 
of my own nurses, on whom I can depend ; she will be 
of immense assistance to your servants. I will call 
again at one o'clock/* 

Presently the servant came in, saying — 

" Miss Howard wants to see master." 

Mr. Howard walked gently into the sick-room. 
Kate's face was turned towards the door, and as her 
father entered she managed to force a faint smile. 

" How do you feel, my darling ?" he said. 
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" Not as well as I could wish/' she replied. " What 
is the time V 

" Half-past ten.'' 

'' Has Edward called ?" 

" I sent for him two hours ago, and he came di- 
rectly." 

*' How kind of him," she murmured, and then she 
closed her eyes. Presently the delirium returned, but 
in a milder form; it was, however, more than her 
father could bear, so he left the room, the tears full in 
his eyes. 

The two men sat silent in the drawing-room ; neither 
had any comfort for the other, therefore neither spoke. 
Levinge felt out of his element ; he had played many 
parts in his time, but had never essayed to minister to 
the afflicted. The little squire was also equally adrift. 
Had it been a man who was suffering he would not 
have cared, and probably would have damned his eyes 
for being such a fool as to get ill. But now the patient 
was a woman ; and, to do the little man justice, his 
heart was so tender to all the sex, that it fairly un- 
nerved him if he saw one of them with a finger-ache, 
much less his own child, his daughter, the one being 
that he loved before even his horses and hounds. 
What could he do in the sick-room ? He was useless. 
His services were equally valuable elsewhere. He tried 
to pray ; but so long a time had elapsed since he had 
repeated the Lord's Prayer, that in his attempt he 
branched off suddenly into the Creed, and finally be- 
coming inextricably confused, he instinctively resorted 
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to his old habit — "Damn it!" he said, "it's no use, 
I canH run on this scent, 'tis too cold for me" 
Did you speak ?" said Levinge. 
No, I was thinking aloud. But it is time that the 
doctor should be here/' 

When Doctor Watson returned, he advised him to 
go out for a stroll ; but he could not be persuaded to 
leave the house. The evening came, and then Levinge 
said, "You must excuse me for a short time; my 
absence shall be brief; but I must go to my quarters 
for half an hour or so." 

" Be as quick as you can, then,'' said his uncle, " for 
I hate to be left alone." 

"Now for an explanation with Zizzi," said Le- 
vinge ; " it is a wretched bore, but I must go through 
it." 

As he entered the hall, the dining-room door was 
open ; thus he saw that the table was laid for dinner. 

"How thoughtful she is!" he said to himself; 
" she almost wins me back to my old love." 

In the drawing-room Zizzi waited for him, dressed 
for the evening — no cloud on her brow, no threatening 
storm, but bright and cheerful as if Levinge had de- 
voted the whole day to her service. 

Nothing wins a man's heart like this kind of treat- 
ment, who, when he has really given cause for a little 
petulance or anger, comes home expecting a scene, a 
cold greeting, or a haK- suppressed sneer, and in anti- 
cipation arms himself with like weapons; but when he, 
thus self-convicted, though determined to brave it out. 
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finds himself welcomed with a smile instead of a frown, 
he inwardly judges himself: "What a brute I am \" 
and adds, by force of contrast, " What an angel she 

Fully expecting to meet a dolorous maiden, to his 
intense reUef he found a sprightly companion. 

'^ I thought you would come in time for dinner, Ed->^ 
ward,'' she said ; " it shall be served instantly/' 

"Thanks, dearest. Since I left you I have not 
broken my fast." 

"It is just as I thought," said Zizzi. "There is 
little time for entertaining guests in a sick house. Now 
run up to your dressing-room." 

The dinner was hastily finished ; the servant had left 
the room. 

" Zizzi," said Levinge, " I must return immediately 
to St James's Street." 

" Must you ?" she replied, a look of disappointment 
manifestly apparent. 

" Yes, I must ; and when I tell you all, I think you 
will agree with me that I ought to go. My cousin's 
name is Kate Howard. Yesterday morning I met her 
and her father in the street ; he had come up to town 
with the intention of purchasing some horses, and in- 
tended to return by the mail train this evening. Last 
night, however, his daughter was seized with what the 
doctor now calls nervous fever, and she lies in a very 
critical condition ; at times the delirium rages fear- 
fully, and I very much fear that her chances of reco- 
very are but few. My uncle is a widower ; he has no 
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sister, and no other child ; in fact^ with the exception 
of Kate, I am his nearest relative. His last words 
were, ' Return as quickly as possible, Edward.' Under 
these circumstances, I conceive it is my duty to spend 
as much time with him as I can^^ so as to render him 
every assistance, by night or day ; therefore, until the 
crisis is past I shall sleep, probably, every night at his 
house ; and unhappily, I shall be obliged to content 
myself with only glimpses of you. Do you approve 
of my resolution ?" 

" I do,'' said Zizzi. " But, Edward, why may I not 
nurse your cousin ? Oh ! I would watch her night 
and day for your sake." 

That is impossible," he said, curtly. 
Why?" 

To tell you frankly, dear, my uncle would not have 
a stranger in his house at this season on any conside- 
ration." 

" Is your cousin pretty ?" 

" Yes." 

" Is she young and accomplished ?" 

" Yes." 

'^ Do you see much of her at other times ?" 

" No, not much !" 

" Does she reside in Clayshire ?" 

" Yes." 

" Are you near neighbours ?" 
Not very !" 

Why have you not mentioned her name to me 
before ?" 
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^' I suppose because it has never occurred to me to 
do so." 

'' It is said that cousins are dangerous relatives^ Ed« 
ward !" 

*' I have never found them so." 

" Are you anxious to return ?" 

^^I think it is time I should go." 

He rose from the table^ kissed her^ and left the room. 
She watched his retreating figure as far as she could 
see^ and then threw herself into an arm-chair^ and 
burst into a passionate fit of weeping. It was the first 
occasion that she had ever doubted him^ and now a thou- 
sand circumstances, unnoticed at the time, recurred to 
her memory, all suggesting doubts of his truth. 

What was Kate Howard to him, that he had so 
scrupulously avoided mentioning her name ? Why did 
he not tell her who it was that he had met in the city, 
and with whom he dined last night — why this mys- 
tery ? And then she remembered his request, that, 
however strange his conduct might appear, she 
should trust him implicitly through good and evil 
report, to which she had answered, "Willingly.** 
Taking heart, she dried her tears, saying to herself, ^^ I 
will trust him. Has he not ever been true to me ?" 
Still, in spite of this resolution, disagreeable doubts 
would insinuate themselves. In vain she tried to shake 
them off; for once let suspicion enter the mind, it is 
a guest by no means easy to get rid of. 

Then she took up a tiovel, and read, but its story 
failed to interest her, and the book was laid aside ; a 
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volame of history and one of poetry shared the same 
fate. She returned to the drawing-room^ opened the 
piano^ and attempted to sing^ but her voice was out of 
tune. She tried to play^ and instinctively she struck the 
first chords of a requiem ; she closed the instrument 
with violence^ threw herself down upon the hearth- 
rugs and cried again. 

" This loneliness^ this solitude/^ she said, " is insup- 
portable. Why does Edward condemn me to it ? I 
shall go mad V^ 

" But he does not condemn you to it/' said a secret 
voice; "you have your carriage; you can take your 
maidj and go either to the theatres, or any other place 
you choose. You have money^ and freedom of action^ 
what do you want more V^ 

" I want him \" was the answer her heart made — 
" him ! What amusements can I enjoy alone ? I 
would rather have one evening of his society than all 
the balls and operas in London without him. Cruel — 
cruel Edward V* 

Her tears flowed steadily. Her head resting upon 
her arm, she lay extended on the floor, and, like a 
child, she fairly cried herself asleep. In this position 
she was found at eleven o'clock by her maid, who woke 
her, and persuaded her to go to bed. 

When Levinge arrived in St. James's Street, he 
found his uncle in a very excited state, walking up and 
down the dining-room, wringing his hands. 

*' She's w(Mrse, Edward, she^s worse." 

^' I hope not, sir,'' said his nephew. 
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However^ he determined to ascertain the fact for him- 
self^ and without farther ceremony^ he walked up-stairs 
and entered the patient's room. There he found Doctor 
Watson^ superintending the application of ice to' her 
head. < 

'^ How is she, sir ?" he asked. 

" The fever/' said the doctor, evasively, " is always 
higher in the evening.'' 

The door and windows were open, and the apartment 
was redolent of nitrous acid vapour. Turning to the 
bed, his heart failed him, as his eye rested on the 
suiferer's face ; so painfully acute was the look of an- 
guish depicted in the shrunken features. The face 
had assumed a pinkish hue — unceasing restlessness pre- 
vailed — and the low muttering of delirium was the 
only audible sound in the room, except during the in- 
tervals of silence, when the loud ticking of the doctor's 
watch sounded ominously, as if it were beating time 
against the pulses of the patient, with a determination 
to come off conqueror. How many last moments had 
that great gold watch measured ! It made one nervous 
to listen to it. 

" I fear I shall not be able to save that magnificent 
head of hair,'' said the doctor. 

'^ Why attempt to do so, if the loss would facilitate 
the recovery of the patient ?*' 

" Just so," said the doctor ; '^ to-morrow will decide 
its fate." 

" May I ask," said Levinge, in a whisper, " have 
you any serious apprehensions as to the result of this 
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attack? I will consider your reply strictly confiden- 
tial." 

'^ At this stage of the disorder it is impossible for 
me to answer your question ; but I regret to say that 
the symptoms which have manifested themselves this 
evening are those of malignant typhus^ or what is 
better known as putrid fever ; and I need not tell you 
that it will require the greatest care and attention on 
our part. The rest is in other hands." 

'^ Whatever can be done sir^ must be done ; no ex- 
pense must be spared.^^ 

^^Much/' said the doctor^ ^^ depends on nursing — 
evidently Mr. Howard is not sufficiently master of him- 
self to come here often ; and in the absence of any 
female relative, I must leave it to you^ sir, to see dur- 
ing my absence that the patient has no improper food 
administered to her — that she is kept perfectly quiet/' 

'^ What should be her diet ?" said Levinge. 

^^Fresh fruits— such as gooseberries, grapes, &c.^ sago, 
panada, barley-water, jellies, and bread. The liquid 
food should, if possible, be combined with that which 
is solid. Let no kind of broth or animal food on any 
account be administered. Her thirst may be quenched 
with tamarind-tea, lemonade, especially aerated-water ; 
for the rest, you may rely upon it that no human 
effort shall be wanting. I have an appointment at ten 
this evening with Doctor Weybridge, and he will return 
here with me to consult about eleven. Till then adieu.^' 

As soon as the doctor left the room, Levinge seated 
himself on a chair by the bedside. The delirium sub- 
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sided^ and tbe patient evidently dozed; about ten 
o^cIock she awoke^ looked rounds and moved her 
lips. She wishes to drink, thought Levinge, and he 
held the lemonade to her lips. ^^ Thanks," she said 
feebly, and put out her hand; he gently pressed it, it 
was burning hot ; and after she removed hers, he ex- 
perienced an acrid sensation in his palm. She was too 
feeble to speak much, and the restlessness continued 
without intermission. 

A little before midnight the two doctors made their 
appearance, and consulted together; Dr. Weybridge 
wrote a prescription, and left for the night. Levinge 
sat by the bedside till four in the morning, occasionally 
administermg some cooling drink ; when Kate's maid 
came in, and relieved him and the hired nurse. He 
retired, threw himself without undressing on the bed 
for a couple of hours ; took a cold bath, and at seven 
was ready to receive the medical men, who, feeling the 
patient^s pulse, shook their heads, and said, " Her hair 
must come off.^^ 

'^ Let it be done at once," said Levinge ; and with- 
out delay the lady^s maid shore one by one the long, 
glossy locks of hair, more than a yard long, and laid 
them in melancholy array on the dressing table ; one 
of which, afterwards, Levinge appropriated to himself. 

When the doctors called again during the forenoon, 
finding the headache undiminished, they applied leeches ; 
and these evidently afforded relief. In every other re- 
spect the symptoms were unfavourable ; the complexion 
had assumed a brownish tint ; the eyes were heavy and 
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much inflamed^ and the prostration of strength became 
alarming. 

'^ I have never seen a more malignant case/^ said 
Dr. Watson. His friend nodded assent. 

Unremitting in his attention^ Levinge watched her 
night and day^ whenever he might be in her room. 
Six days had now passed since her seizure : he had 
scarcely breathed the fresh air ; once only had he seen 
Zizzi^ and that for a moment. 

Mr. Howard was in a state of mind bordering on 
frenzy ; he rarely entered the sick room, he could not 
summon sufficient nerve to watch his daughter strug- 
gling with the fell grip of fever in its worst form ; so 
he confined himself to the dining room, where he 
walked up and down, rushing out occasionally to 
the servants to make inquiries, or to send for his 
nephew. 

At last, Dr. Watson said to him, " My dear sir, we 
cannot afford to have you on our hands, in addition to 
your daughter. I must insist that you go out this 
morning and take a walk in the park, or anywhere else 
you like, provided that you go out." 

" I have no heart, doctor ,* I am a stricken man. 
A wounded fox never runs, but dies sullenly. I am 
wounded.^' 

"Nonsense, «ir," broke in the doctor. "Miss 
Howard's case is not hopeless yet ; you must not give 
way to despair.^' 

" Is that God's truth you're telling me now ?" said 
Mr. Howard. 
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" Sir/' said the doctor, half oflFended, " I do not 
make shuttlecocks of my words. I repeat that Miss 
Howard Tnay recover.'^ 

" Well, then/^ said he, " I will take a turn some- 
where /^ and seizing his hat he stole out quietly through 
the front door. 

He strolled up into Piccadilly, and thence along to. 
Hyde Park Comer ; entering at the first gate, he con- 
tinued his walk at hap-hazard across the sward. Hav- 
ing been out an hour, he thought of returning, when 
who should he run up against in Piccadilly but young 
Evelyn. Delighted to meet any one he knew in the 
great throng that passed him by, heedless of his sor- 
row, he seized the young man's hand, and shook it 
warmly. 

" Glad to see you, Eveleyn — What news from Clay- 
shire ? What brought you up to town V* with two 
or three other questions poured in in a volley, without 
caring for an answer. 

'^ I came up to town,^^ said Eveleyn, " on business ; 
may I ask if Miss Howard is quite well.^' 

Instantly the face of his interlocutor changed. 
" Well ! did you say, Eveleyn ? God grant that she 
be not dying !" 

'' Dying, sir,'^ said Eveleyn ; his face as white as a 
sheet, with an unusual choking sensation in the throat, 
" Dying, did you say, sir,'* repeating his words. 

" Indeed I don't know, Eveleyn, but I fearthe worst/' 
and he immediately proceeded to acquaint his youn 
companion with aU the history of Kate^s illness. 
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" What is there that I can do for you ?" said Eveleyn. 

" I fear, nothing — ^thank you !" 

" I cannot oflFer to act as watcher ; but can I do no- 
thing for you, sir, individually ?" 

" No, I am much obliged ; my nephew, Levinge, is 
staying with us, and he does everything that can be 
done." 

" I shall, however, do myself the pleasure to call ; 
there may be something that I can do for you that you 
cannot think of now/' 

" Do ! Good morning !" 

"Good morning!^' And each went his way, the 
father to the sick house, to learn that no improvement 
had taken place in his daughter, the young man to his 
hotel to lament his fate. That evening he called at the 
lodgings in St. James's Street, and heard from the ser- 
vant the customary, ^^ Bad as she can be, sir/' The 
door closed. He went to the opposite side of the 
street, to try to discover the patient's bed-room ; but 
all being in darkness on that side of the house, he con- 
jectured that her window looked into the back. 

He paced up and down for hours ; he watched the 
medical men go in and depart. Everything at last was 
quiet ; then he returned to the Tavistock, where he 
slept, though broken and unrefreshing were his slumbers 
that night — haunted by visions, rendered painful by 
wild dreams and harassing thoughts. 

"What would I give to enjoy the privilege," he 
murmured, " that is accorded to Levinge, of watching 
her, ministering to her wants, anticipating her every 
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wish ! Ah, me I that I should stake my happiness on 
that which is beyond my reach." 

Thrice the next day he made inquiries ; he, however, 
saw no one but the servants. Heavy at heart, in the 
evening he again returned to his quarters. The fol- 
lowing morning he ventured to ask for Mr. Howard, 
but that gentleman could not be seen, and he paced 
up and down the street till the afternoon, miserable and 
dejected. Gould he in any practical way have shown 
his devotion, it would have afforded him relief ; but he 
felt that all the love and all the sympathy were on his 
sid^ There was no one in her family who cared one 
iota for his feelings, neither was he permitted to share 
in the grief of those who surrounded the sufferer. 
Willingly would he have laid down his life for her. 
But who was he, and what right had he to interest 
himself in her fate ? 

" If I could but see her I" he thought. But that 
was impossible; ''at least," said he, "let me ask 
again.*' 

The reply was, " She is sleeping, sir.** 

'' It sounds like the voice of hope," he thought, and 
once more he returned to his inn. 

Eveleyn was not the only person, not an intimate 
friend, who was deeply interested in Kate Howard*s 
fate. 

Zizzi sat in the drawing-room alone; days had 
elapsed, and Levinge had neither written nor visited her. 
Tears were more often her companions than smiles, and 
doubts and anxieties chilled her heart. 
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" Who is this cousin," she thought, '' in whom he 
takes so deep an interest f I wonder is she young and 
beautiful ? What is the nature of the tie that binds 
him to her, that he should nurse her as if he were a 
woman ^ Surely the ordinary bonds of kinship do not 
demand such sacrifices, or prompt such devotedness.^' 
Then a horrible suspicion floated across her mind, 
questioning his faithfulness. The blood retreated from 
her face, the fire flashed from her eyes, the warm nature 
of the South was kindling into a flame; her chest 
heaved, her hands involuntarily clutched at some fancied 
object till the nails nearly drew blood from her pa|ms. 
The poison of jealousy was creeping through her veins. 
As suddenly as the inborn suggestion arose the feeling 
passed away, giving place to the fear that some evil 
had befallen him. ^* It is some contagious disease," she 
said to herself ; '^ Edward has caught it ; he is ill, he 
cannot write ; he will die, and I shall never see him ! 
Oh ! mother of God, have mercy on me P' 

She rang the bell furiously. The footman rushed 
to the door. 

" I want the carriage immediately !" 

Almost as soon as she was dressed it was at the door. 

" Drive to the top of St. James's Street." 

She did not know the number of the house, but 
had made up her mind to find it before she returned. 
As the carriage whirled along, she thought to her- 
self— 

" What will Edward say ? Will he be angry ? I 
fear he will. But come what may, I can bear this 
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suspense no longer. If I eoald but see him, if I 
could but know he was well, I should be satisfied. He 
must be ill, otherwise he never could have neglected me 
so long." 

The carriage drew up at the top of the street. 

" Wait here for me/' was her order to the coachman 
as she descended. 

" Where shall I begin to inquire ?'* thought Zizzi. 
Then it occurred to her to walk down the street first, 
on the chanee of making the wished-for discovery. 
She had proceeded a little more than half-way when 
she was struck by the mournful aspect of a strikingly 
handsome young man, turning from the door of No — . 
She distinctly heard him mutter — 

" Given over ; given over V' 

Acting on the impulse of the moment, she went up 
to him. 

''Can you tell me, sir,'* she said, "where Mr. 
Howard Uves ?" 

" That is the house," said Eveleyn (for it was he), 
pointing to the door from which he had jnst turned 
away. " But, madam, do you know/* said he, " that his 
daughter. Miss Howard, is dying ?** 

"Dying?" she replied, mechanically ; and turning 
away, she entered the house without knocking, the door 
being ajar. 

There was a painful stillness pervading the whole 
dwelling ; it seemed to be uninhabited ; and thus un- 
questioned, she ascended the stair. She gained the 
first landing. The windows and doors were open, a 

VOL. I. It 
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heavy odour rendered the air oppressive and peculiarly 
disagreeable. On her right hand was a bedroom. She 
entered it. It was the sick-room. At first she saw no 
one but the patient, who lay motionless^ and apparently 
Unconscious. 

^^ Wonderful V thought Zizzi ; " is she left thus to 
die alone V* 

Next to anxiety to ascertain what had become of 
Levinge^ was her curiosity to see Edward's cousin. She 
approached the bed, but instantly started back in 
horror^ scarcely able to repress a shriek. There lay 
the once beautiful Kate Howard, now the victim of 
putrid fever in its worst type. Her hair was closely 
sbom^ her eyes were covered with film, and apparently 
sightless, while blood exuded from them ; and her face 
wore a brown, or almost blackish hue, and was thickly 
covered with the little red points known as petechiae. 
Zizzi trembled at the sight, and shut her eyes to hide 
the fearful spectacle. When she opened them, she saw 
Levinge seated on a chair, his face hidden by his arms, 
which rested on a table by the bedside. She needed 
no second look. Was he asleep ? Should she wake 
him? Suddenly a feeling of terror came over her, 
and she rushed &om the room. 

The noise of her footsteps descending the stairs 
aroused him. 

'' What does this mean ?" he said to himself. Bais- 
ing his eyes, he saw a handkerchief on the ground ; he 
picked it up ; the name caught his eye — " Zizzi. 
He almost shouted, *' My God I she has ruined me ! 
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He started to his feet. Just as he came in sight of 
the hall-door he saw her hastily descending into the 
street. A cab was coming along close to the curb- 
stone at full trot ;• she evidently saw the danger^ but 
could not stop herself. She falls ; a second more and 
she will be run over. Some one dashes from the pave- 
ment at the horse^s head^ seizes the bridle with both 
handsj flings the brute back on his haunches^ and 
ere his fore feet touch the ground^ drags the young girl 
out of reach of harm. 

All this was the work of an instant. ^ Levinge sees 
that she is safe^ sees also that it is Eveleyn who has 
rescued her ; and grinding an oath between his teeth, 
closes the door^ lest he should be discovered, re-ascends 
the stair, and proceeds to the drawing-room window, 
where, screened by the curtain, he can ascertain all that 
passes in the street. 

Zizzi had not fainted, but was evidently a good deal 
shaken. Levinge observed that Eveleyn had satisfied 
himself that no limbs were broken ; he caught the 
word '^ carriage,^^ and saw her depart, leaning on 
Eveleyn's arm. 

" What brings that fellow here ?" he muttered ; " he 
is perpetually crossing my path ; he will do so once too 
often ; he had better take care 1" 

" Did I understand you that your carriage waited 
you in Piccadilly 1" said Eveleyn. 

" Yes,^^ said Zizzi ; ^' and may I ask," she added, 
^^ the name of the gentleman who has done me such 

R 2 
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good service^ though I almost wish that service had not 
been rendered 1" 

"My name is Evelyn/^ he replied. "But pray, 
madam, do not consid^ yourself under any obligation 
to me. You will have no reason to regret that it fell 
to my lot to assist you.^' 

" Oh, do not misunderstand me/' said Zizzi, per- 
ceiving from his tone of voice that she had wounded 
his feelings, " I do not regret that you have acted so 
generously, so bravely ; I meant to say that I wish I 
had been left to my fate.'^ 

" Surely,^' said Eveleyn, " one so young and so 
beautiful cannot be yet tired of life? You are a 
stranger to me, but, judging from your appearance, I 
should imagine that you have known more bliss than 
sorrow — more of the sunshine of prosperity than the 
cold shadow of adversity .'' 

" Ah,'' said Zizzi, " in some respects I might be 
deemed fortunate, but sometimes a single doubt is 
sufficient to poison the well of Ufe.'' 

"Who, or what can she be?" thought Eveleyn; 

" maiden, or wife, or no, it cannot be ; that air of 

unsuspecting innocence can never be assumed." 

" Will you give me your address ?*' she said. 

He handed her his card. 

" And now we must part. I can only say thank 
you. Some day, perchance, we may meet again; at 
present I cannot tell you who I am. There is my car- 
riage. I can walk quite well, thank you. Grood bye." 

Eveleyn again turned to resume his beat, won. 
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dering who his unknown acquaintance was^ and utterly 
at a loss to conceive what motive induced her to enter 
Mr. Howard's lodgings at such a time, and what was 
the cause of her sudden exit. 

As he passed the door the medical men went in ; he 
saw there was a stranger with them. The three went 
up to the sick room together. Mr. Thompson, the 
new doctor, carefully examined the patient, «rho was 
almost unconscious ; the nurse had just be^n moistening 
her Ups with a little port wine. The trio retired to 
the window, and remained a long time in consultation. 

'^ It is an old-fashioned remedy, I grant you, but I 
have proved its efficacy in very many cases ; at any 
rate, it is harmless. What is your opinion. Dr. Wat- 
son ?" 

" That your suggestion be adopted. That yeast be 
administered internally, and the body spunged with 
vinegar.*' 

This treatment was determined on the evening of 
the ninth day. On the eleventh the perspiration be« 
came more natural, and a light dew-like moisture pre^ 
vailed over the skin, while the pulse became fuller and 
slower. That day Eveleyn heard with delight that 
favourable symptoms had appeared. The same evening 
Levinge determined to see Zvm. 

A perfect chaos of conflicting emotions bewildered 
Levinge's usually clear mind. He felt that he had 
neglected Zizzi, and that she had a right to complain ; 
then he said to himself, — 

'^ Either from pique, or some absurd fancy, in direct 
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opposition to my wishes^ she has intraded heraeU into 
my uncle's house ; and, but for the most extraordinary 
chance, she would have utterly mined me by her wil- 
fulness ; she is an incumbrance/^ he muttered half aloud, 
" that I must get rid of, but how shall I accomplish it ?'' 

Then some old memory of former tenderness reached 
his heart ; but, like a transient sunbeam playing on an 
icicle, it failed to melt even its surface. With half- 
formed purposes, dim, shadowy, and dark, a prey to irre- 
solution, on he walked, at enmity with himself and all 
the world. On his arrival he found the sitting-rooms 
were deserted. 

" Where is your mistress V* he asked the footman. 

" In the garden, sir," 

Thus was designated an oblong piece of ground be- 
hind the house, devoted to a few hardy shrubs and all- 
enduring flowers; at one end of which an absurd- 
looking pagoda, ornamented on the top with a pine- 
apple, gorgeously gilt, reared its painted deal roof. 
In this summer-house, which, with all its ugliness, was 
cooler than within doors, Zizzi sat, an open book in her 
hand^ her eyes gazing at vacancy. She hears his step 
upon the path. She starts. Her heart throbs wildly — > 

'^'Tishe!" 

She rushes forward, seizes both his hands, and looks 
wistftdly in his face, but he answers not by sign or 
word. She looses her hold, ao^ side by side they enter 
the arbour. Zizzi spoke first. 

" Is this the way you receive my greeting after a 
week's absence and attendance on another woman^ 
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without even a line or word to tell me that you 
were alive? Oh, Edward, if you knew the agony 
of suspense which I have suffered, you would pity 
me V' 

" I must assume the oflFensive, or she will out-ma- 
noeuvre me,'* thought Levinge. 

" Who played the spy V said he sneeringly. 

"The spy V' she cried; " I do not understand you/' 

"Yes. Did I not tell you that at the call of duty 
I felt it incumbent on me to sacrifice my pleasures and 
risk my health by attendance on my cousin ? Did I 
not tell you that there were valid reasons why you should 
not be known to her and her family ? and, moreover, 
did you not promise to place implicit confidence in me, 
even should appearances be unfavourable ? And have 
not you, when first called upon to prove your sincerity, 
— ^when first put to the test — violated your word, 
scorned my wishes, and imperilled my welfare, merely 
to gratify a little spleen or curiosity. Placing my 
honour in your keeping, as I have done, I thought you 
would have been true to me ; and I, like every other 
man who trusts in woman, have found her a pleasant 
companion in fair weather, but a faithless ally in the 
hour of trial." 

" Edward, oh, Edward I" she exclaimed. 

"No!" said he; "hear me! for what I say you 
know to be true. All that renders my life worth living 
for, you risked for nothing two days ago, when you 
thrust yourself into my uncle's house. This, the only 
proof of your love that I have ever asked for, you have 
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denied me ; and more than the danger to me that has 
heen incorred, do I feel the selfishness which you ha?e 
displayed/' 

There was no tear in her eye, bat her cheek was 
colourless, and her lips white. She waited patiently 
till he had finished. Her first impulse was to remain 
silent, Uke one unjustly accused, who will not deign to 
answer ; then, fearing he might interpret her silence 
into the tacit confession of error, she said slowly and 
distinctly — 

^' Your ungenerous charge, unworthy of yourself, and 
terribly cruel to me, does not demand an answer, since 
you, who have known me so well, cannot believe me to 
be so base as to injure you wantonly; yet, for the 
truth's sake, you shall hear the truth. I knew 
that you were in attendance on your invalid cousin ; I 
felt assured, from your silence, that something unusual 
detained you firom me. I waited for days and days, 
and, as you know, no message came. I could not be- 
lieve you had forgotten me, and therefore I imagined 
that the disease, whatever it was, had seized you also. 
This idea, having once entered my mind, completely 
mastered my reason; my imagination painted you 
dying — dying away from me, who have, of all others, 
the best right to minister to you. Whether it was mad- 
ness, I know not, but I could not restrain myself. Cost 
what it might, I could not have borne another day of 
suspense, therefore I drove to St. James's Street, deter- 
mined to risk all. I will not deny that your extraor- 
dinary silence had prompted other fancies. ^Who 
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could 6he be/ I thought^ 'for whom he sacrifices 
so much ^^ But, nevertheless, neither doubt nor jea- 
lousy prompted this act — ^rash I admit it to be — still it 
was neither more nor less than love for you.'^ 
There was a long pause. 
Zizzi resumed : — 

"I have now seen the original of that face that 
haunts me ; disease could not hide it, the hideous as- 
pect of what seemed mortality-^alive, and yet corrupt, 
could not conceal it. Beneath that mask I could see 
the ever-living beauty — a beauty which I do not know 
whether to worship or hate V 

" Indeed 1^' said Levinge sarcastically. 
She turned her piercing eyes full at him. 
" Do you mock me, sir V^ 
Another pause. 

" Pray let me ask,^^ she said, " how do you know 
I was in St. James's Street ? I saw no living creature 
in the house except the poor sufferer and yourself, who 
seemed asleep..^' 
The sudden question threw Levinge off his guard. 
He replied, — 
" I saw you !" 

'^ You saw me ? Perhaps you saw what happened in 
the street.'^ 

'^ Yes — no, I mean — at least I saw you walking arm- 
in-arm with a stranger.'^ 

''Can it be possible,'^ she said, "that you saw the 
woman whom you pretend to love dragged from beneath 
a horse's feet, saved from almost certain deaths and 
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that yoa did not even offer your aid, or aak if she es- 
caped tmhiirt, and afterwards allowed two days to pass 
without inquiry ? Oh, Ed \" 

She could not utter the words for a choking in her 
throat, and she burst into a convulsive fit of crying. 

Levinge rose, and walked up and down the grass 
plot. 

" Confound it," he said, '' if I quarrel with her, she 
will checkmate me : at any rate, there must be a trace 
at present/' 

Acting upon this resolution, he resumed his seat, and 
laying his hand upon her shoulder, whispered, — 

'' Will you forgive me, Zizzi V* 

There was a momentary struggle in her mind. Pride 
said, " Humiliate him, he is in your power :" affection 
said, ^^ Let there be peace/' Placing her hand in his, 
she murmured, — 

" Whom have I in the world to love but you ?*' 
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CHAPTER XI. 



A FINANCIER. 



Kate having been pronounced out of danger, Le- 
vinge could once more direct his attention to the busi- 
ness which brought him up to town. Accordingly on 
that day fortnight since his last visit, he again turned 
his steps citywards, and a little before noon found 
himself in the bank parlour, and in the immediate pre- 
sence of the great Mr. Smith. 

That gentleman received him graciously, and after 
a few casual observations, they proceeded to business. 

" Well, sir,'* said he, smoothing with one hand the 
frill of his shirt, '^ since we last met I have received 
the report of our mutual friend, Mr. Mardyke, and he 
assures me that there is a great deal of — ahem — mine- 
ral wealth in your property, but at the same time he 
points out certain disadvantages attendant on your 
scheme, which I should like to discuss with you. 
First, he says that, from an assay which he had made 
some time ago, the per-centage of iron in the ore is not 
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SO large as it ought to be. Secondly^ that the coal is 
entirely anthracite^ which renders a peculiar kind of 
furnace necessary^ and increases the cost of producing 
the iron very materially. Thirdly, that you will have 
to lay some three miles of tramroad, over very un- 
favourable ground^ before you reach the canal^ which 
will involve a very considerable outlay; and lastly, 
that what I think is technically called a fault, runs 
through the whole of your coal bed, which renders the 
working of the coal a very hazardous experiment, com- 
mercially speaking.*' 

" I will take your objections,^' said Levinge, "seriatim. 
The ore that Mr. Mardyke had assayed more than a 
year ago, though really valuable, is far surpassed by 
the lower beds, where a vein of black bland, which you 
know is the richest description of iron ore, lies several 
feet in thickness. It is true that the coal is entirely 
anthracite, but recent experiments have indisputably 
proved that iron can be made as cheaply, and of the 
best quality, with this description of coal; indeed, I 
know of several large works where it is employed for 
this purpose,'' and he proceeded to name a string of 
them. '' But, Mr. Smith, to satisfy you on this point, 
I will show you not only calculations of probable re- 
sults, but correct returns which I have been enabled to 
obtain;" and producing his pocket-book, he read through 
some pages, which at least had the merit of being 
perfectly clear, indubitably showing (the correctness of 
the leading figures being assumed) that the manufac- 
ture of iron with anthracite coal was perfectly feasible. 
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if not more profitable than any other method. ''Now 
I presume you are satisfied on this point. Next cofnes 
the question of the tramway. It seems to me that 
Mr. Mardyke has exag^rated the difficulties — in fact^ I 
know of none save the crossing of two roads ; and as 
the level of the ground will permit us to throw a bridge 
over them (which need not be an expensive operation) , 
there is not much to be alarmed at. Moreover, the 
whole tramway will be an incline down to the tipping 
place on the canal, so that the full trams descending 
will pull up the empty ones to the mouth of the shaft, 
and thus obviate the necessity of an engine. Lastly, 
there is the fault in the coal bed, which may at first 
appear unfortunate. However, I am given to under- 
stand, by practical men, that if we are prepared to spend 
a little money, nothing can be easier than victory over 
this natural disturbance of the ground. All that we 
have to do is to drive a shaft boldly, at an angle of forty- 
five degrees, right through the fault, we shall then 
arrive at an inexhaustible bed of coal, the existence of 
which, both in quality and quantity, is capable of de- 
monstration. My property, Mr. Smith, offers an op- 
portunity for the judicious investment of capital, such 
as rarely presents itself. So far from wishing to con. 
ceal anything, I only desire the complete investigation 
of my plan, > feeling assured, that the more consider- 
ation it receives, the more attractive it will appear.^' 

" I confess,'^ said Mr. Smith, *' that your statement 
is very plausible. Indeed, I am prepared to say that 
I agree with you as to the prospects of success which 
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you 80 sanguinely hold. There is another businesB 
question^ though^ which indirectly relates to the matter 
in hand^ that is^ do you know of any country gentle- 
man who would like to place a few spare thousands in 
our bank ? You know we guarantee five per cent, on all 
deposits^ with perfect security ; and the dividend this 
year will certainly reach twenty^ and ultimately it must 
be twenty-five." 

Levinge thought a moment^ then said^ ^^ Yes^ I think 
I might persuade two or three persons^ who can put in 
their twenty or thirty thousand each^ and probably I 
may eventually find it to my interest to become a share- 
holder myself." 

" A very good suggestion/^ responded Mr. Smith. 
'^ And/' continued that gentleman^ " what proportion 
of your proposed works would fall to my share ? I 



mean " 



"I understand you/' said Levinge; ^' will a third 
suit you ?*' 

^'Ahem!" said Mr. Smith, "you perceive, sir, that 
I shall have to find all the working capital, and a — 
a — , therefore, a — a — " 

Levinge again interrupted him. 

'' Suppose we divide it into equal shares, you take 
half of the concern with me." 

" I am perfectly agreeable," said Mr. Smith. 

So it was arranged, and thus the new firm of Le- 
vinge and Co. had its commencement. 

" Our board day will be on Monday week/^ said the 
manager, " when I will bring it before the directors 
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that you wish to become a customer ; taking care (as I 
shall) to support your proposition^ you may look on 
the result of your application as indubitably favour- 
able. Meantime^ I trust you will not forget to use 
your influence with your friends to patronize the 
bank/' 

Much relieved in mind^ and inwardly congratulating 
himself on the success of his application to Mr. Smith, 
Levinge took his leave^ ssiying, '* I shall see you on 
Tuesday." . 

Accordingly on Tuesday morning the partners again 
met, when fhe bank manager announced to his fiLd 
that the directors had agreed to accept him as a custo- 
mer, and taking down a large vellum-bound book, said, 
" I will read you the minute, sir/' 

'' Mr. Smith informed the board that Mr. Levinge, 
of Haughton Hall, had proposed to open an account 
with the bank ; and as that gentleman intended to em- 
bark largely in the manufacture of iron on his estate 
in Clayshire, his connexion would be a very extensive 
one, and profitable to the bank. 

" Resolved that Mr. Levinge's wishes to open an 
account with the bank be duly attended to, and that 
themanager be authorized to afford the required busi- 
ness accomodation." 

'' Very satisfactory," remarked Levinge ; '^ I shall 
take immediate steps to commence at once, or rather 
to put into execution the plans which I have already 
formed. I have arranged with a mining engineer from 
Newcastle, a Mr. Jones, who has had immense expe- 
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rience in all operations connected with collieries and 
iron furnaces^ to undertake the management of the 
works ; he is to meet me in Clayshire the day after to- 
inon-ow^ when we shall determine on the site of the 
furnaces^ and^ in fact^ begin in earnest. I shall there- 
fore soon require a little accommodation^ and will lodge 
my acceptance with you for five thousand pounds.^' 
* Mr. Levinge accordingly deposited his little bit of 
paper^ which^ had Mr* Smith or any other person 
attemped to discount at any establishment in Lom- 
bard Street except the Cosmopolitan^ they would hardly 
have got it done at fifty per cent. If Mr. Smith 
had been at all disposed to reflection^ he would have 
felt proud at the triumph of the principles on which 
the great bank was cond^icted^ as instanced by the pre- 
sent case. He might have turned Levinge 's bill over 
and over in his hands^ soliloquising in this fashion. 
*' How slow the age is to recc^ize its own necessitiea ! 
It is admitted that England's proud pre-eminence is en- 
tirely owing to her commercial superiority ; to that 
spirit of energy and industry that brings cockatoos 
from the East Indies^ and sends sparrows to Australia ; 
that sinks a miUion below the bottom of the Thames^ 
and which will some day build a bridge between Eu- 
rope and America; and yet this spirit^ with all its 
boldness and speculation on the one hand, stultifies 
itself on the other by an insane regard for old mercan- 
tile notions and obsolete prejudices, in refusing en- 
couragment to the countless intellects who are only too 
ready to extend still, further the network of British 
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commerce^ adding thereby to the true glory of the 
nation, but who are compelled to remain inactive for 
lack of temporary accommodation. If I were to take 
this paper to any of the old houses in London^ they 
would not look at it; while we, the shareholders of 
this bank, will receive a certain profit on the transac- 
tion ; at the same time we shall be promoting the good 
of Great Britain.^^ If at the end of this soliloquy, Mr. 
Smith, looking through the vista of time, saw his men- 
tal horizon bounded by a colossal statue, completely 
over shadowing that of Wellington, in front of the 
Exchange, with its inscription — 

SMITH, 
THE FINANCIAL REOENERATOR OF HIS AGE. 

18— 

it would be harsh to accuse him of vanity. With a 
}jleased and self satisfied air he deposited the bill in the 
safe, like a man who had successfully performed some 
onerous duty. 

Neither did Levinge feel at all melancholy as he 
turned his face westward ; a man with a round balance 
at his bankers enjoys a luxurious sensation when he 
contemplates the fact, and at all times looks at Ufe with 
a very difierent eye from the wretch who has anticipated 
his half-yearly income ; but more agreeable still is the 
feeling of the expensive man, who, from being hard up, 
suddenly finds himself in possession of unlimited funds. 
Levinge's eyes beamed with satisfaction, as intense as 
that of a farmer's who has sold his whole crop of 
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wheat at famine prices^ and who has not been obliged 
in consequence to raise his workmen's wages. 

When he entered the drawing room in St. Janoies's 
Street, his uncle exclaimed, "D — ^n it, Edward^ you 
look as jolly as if you had just won the Derby. What 
trump have you turned up, eh V 

" Well, sir," said Levinge smiling, " I did not know 
that my face so accurately reflected my mind ; however, 
nothing extraordinary has happened, I have only suc- 
ceeded in arranging some business matters in the City 
this morning on satisfactory terms ;*' and then abruptly 
changing the conversation, he asked how his cousin 
was that morning. 

'^ Progressing famously, thank you, but here she is.'' 
The door was thrown open, and a couch was wheeled in, 
on which the invalid reclined. Pale, and fearfully 
attenuated, her eyes larger than ever, a sweet smile 
playing roiind her lips, Kate was still lovely, though 
she wore a cap and front ; she extended her thin hand, 
on which the network of blue veins stood out in painful 
relief, saying in a faint voice, " Good morning, Edward f 

''How are you to-day?'' said Levinge, holding her 
worn hand in his, and looking anxiously at her. ^ 

" Better, much better ; gaining strength rapidly.*' 

Then he took a chair and sat beside her. Her 
health did not permit of much conversation on her part ; 
80 he, in low, musical tones, ran through all the little 
news of the day ; and at last said, " Can I do anything 
for you in Clayshire, Kate ?" 

*' Are you going to leave us then ?" she inquired, with 
mi air of disappointment. 
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'' Only for a day or two ; you have heard me speak of 
opening a colliery and iron mine near Lemford^ in 
my hill property. The day after to-morrow I am 
engaged to meet there a Mr. Jones^ whom I have ap- 
pointed manager^ and we shall set to work immediately ; 
I shall not be long absent^ and when I return I hope 
to find you strong enough to leave London.'* 

*' But have you well considered this enterprise V said 
Kate; '*! should as soon have thought of you as the 
projector of a local newspaper^ as the working proprie- 
tor of a colliery. 

" Why ? — do you think it beneath the dignity of a 
gentleman to be engaged in trade 1" 

'' By no means/* answered Kate^ '^ I entertain none 
of those preposterous notions so common to many of 
our class ; a man may be an ornament to any society^ 
and yet earn his bread as a merchant or manufacturer. 
I meant no more than to say that you^ from your 
habits and associations^ are not fitted to undertake 
such a scheme^ and I fear that^ if you do, you will be 
victimised.** 

" Fear not, Kate, I have well considered every parti- 
cular, and am confident of success ; but you must talk 
no more on the subject, your strength is not equal 
to it.*' 

" WiU you place those flowers near me ?** said Kate, 
''on this little table,** pointing to one which stood 
within an arm*s length of her. 

Levinge did as he was requested. 

" Thanks, they are so delicious.** 

s 2 
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*' By the bye, Kate/^ said her father, '' do you know 
to whom yon are indebted for that splendid bouquet ?'' 

"No! to whom?'' 

" To young Evelyn, who, by the way, has been un- 
ceasing in his inquiries ; and ever since your convales- 
cence, he has daily sent fresh flowers.** 

" How exceedingly kind of him !*' said Kate. 
Very like his impertinence," growled Levinge. 
What did you say, Edward ?" said Mr. Howard. 

"That Mr. Evelyn has a good deal of modest 
assurance I" 

*' You're severe on the young fellow; don't be cen- 






sorious.'^ 



" Edward," said Kate, " can you tell me if any lady 
visited me during my illness? I have an indistinct 
ideA of a very handsome young creature bending over 
my bed during a semi-conscious interval; I have 
asked everyone except yourself, and they all say — No ! 
and yet I cannot get rid of the fancy." 

*^ I saw no such person in your room," said Levinge, 
adroitly evading a more direct answer, though he well 
knew that Zizzi was the lady meant. " How fortunate " 
thought he, " that she should have run the gauntlet of 
so many Arguses undiscovered !" 

" Then," said she " I presume it must have been 
some trick of my imagination." 

"Doubtless," replied her cousin; and the whole 
party relapsed into silence. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

MINING PROSPECTS. 

The next morning found Levinge a passenger by the 
down express. Evening beheld him dining at home. 
On the ensuing day^ at ten o'clock^ be was to be seen at 
Lemford^ in company with a shorty red-haired^ foxy- 
looking individual^ who rejoiced in the uncommon name 
of Jones. With this gentleman at his beds he walked 
about for bours^ now aseending the hill-side^ now drag- 
ging their way through larch plantations^ struggling 
through ravines^ disentangling themselves from briers^ 
and running thorns into their fingers^ which did not 
improve the temper of either of them. 

Lemford derived its name from a farm-house near 
a ford on the river Lem. The valley at this place, 
measuring from the base of the hills^ was probably 
half-a-mile across, consisting for the most part of rich 
pasture, a narrow strip^ however, on the north side 
being all that Levinge owned. The hills rose sud- 
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denly, and were plentifully wooded for a considerable 
distance upward — the timber, though^ consisted entirely 
of larch, and not having been properly thinned, they 
were not larger than poles. Higher up, the surface 
consisted of heath and bog, and at the summit spread 
out into a wide expanse of table-land, where a few lap- 
wings, a stray hare, and an occasional sheep found 
subsistence. There was not a house for miles around ; 
everything was wild and forlorn, affording, as Mr. 
Jones observed, a rare opportunity for the investment 
of capital. Everything had to be built — the manager's 
house, the workmen^s cottages. The nearest market- 
town was ten miles off; neither was there a post-office 
within a third of that distance. 

'^ Lively neighbourhood," said Mr. Jones^ feeling 
disposed to be witty. 

" I hope it will become so," rejoined his companiony 
in a very decided tone, bringing Mr. Joneses playful- 
ness to an end. 

''Yes," said that gentleman, "we shall effect no 
small change in a twelvemonth." 

He might have added, '' We shall take the change 
out of you by that time !" Mr. Jones, however, did 
not pun. 

" Where do you purpose to sink your shaft ?•* said 
Levinge. 

This question was Uke touching the spring of a 
musical-box that only plays one tune, but plays it for 
ever. ^ Mr. Jones immediately rushed off into a laby- 
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rinth of plans^ statements, suggestions, combating all 
sorts of imaginary objections^ like a man who pulls up 
his foe for the pleasure of knocking him down again ; 
he grew eloquent on hot and cold blasts, cupolas and 
furnaces^ levels and pits, foul air and ventilation, until 
at last, from lack of breathy he fairly came to a stand- 
still. 

''If I understand you correctly,'' said his employer, 
'' you think^ by driving a shaft midway up the hili^ 
and going downwards at an angle of forty or fifty 
degrees^ you will cut through the faulty and get into 
the true vein the other side ?" 

" Undoubtedly, sir/' 

*' And you are also of opinion that we shall raise ore 
on the summit of the hill cheaper than elsewhere V 

" Just so, sir.*' 

" Where, then, will you build the furnaces V 

'' Near the bottom of the hill ; and I intend to con- 
struct them so that all the mine and coal shall run 
directly up to the mouth of them, which plan will save 
a great deal of labour." 

" And how about the limestone ?'* 

'* That must be carried in carts.'' 

They then adjourned to the farm-house, and the 
rest of the morning was occupied in studying plans, 
determining where the cottages were to be built, besides 
entering into a variety of details which the reader may 
be spared. This part of their task completed, Levinge 
said — 
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'' You will, then, engage the necessary number of 
men to begin with, taking care that as many are em- 
ployed as it is possible to find work for, and not one 
besides. I wish the different operations of building, 
sinking the shaft, &c. to proceed simultaneously ; and 
in the first place, you must erect cottages for the men. 
I shall send down a confidential clerk, Mr. Jones, who 
will make the necessary payments ; but it will devolve 
on you to see that the accounts presented to him are 
correct ; and they must all bear your signature. I 
think now we have touched on every point V 
" Quite so,^^ said Mr. Jones, " except — a — " 
" Except what V 

" It is always best to be frank — the question I allude 
to is personal to myself.'^ 

''You mean the amount of your salary?'^ said 
Levinge. 

" Precisely so,'^ meekly replied the new manager. 
'' My proposition is three hundred per annum the first 
year, four the second; then, if we suit each other^ 
eight hundred.*' 

" Will that meet your views V* 
'' I would suggest that the two first years' salary l)e 
the same, and then I shall be content.'' 

'' Be it so," said Levinge. '' Then you will commence 
next week V* 

" On Monday,^' said Mr. Jones. 
Before the following Saturday arrived, Levinge had 
drawn cheques on the Cosmopolitan Bank for four 
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thousand five hundred pounds; and a hundred and 
fifty workmen made the valley of the Lem ring with 
the sound of pickaxe, chisel^ and hammer. 

The knowing ones looked wise, prophesying the ruin 
of the proprietor. All the tradespeople at Bricklinton 
held up Levinge as an example to the county. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



AMBITION. 



" Another bouquet for you this morning, Kate/' said 
Mr. Howard, entering the drawing-room, where his 
daughter was already reclining on the couch, her in- 
creasing strength enabling her to rise early. " How 
delicious they are V' said he, presenting them to her to 
smell j "they really are splendid flowers — Covent 
Garden trophies, I suppose !" 

'^ Yes, they are," said Kate, with a tone of indif- 
ference. 

" You don't seem to care much about them V re- 
joined her father. 

" I confess," she replied, '^ I wish Mr. Evelyn would 
not send them ; and we, by accepting his gifts, are 
laying ourselves under obligations which we shall never 
be able to repay." 

"Never mind, it can't last for ever," said Mr. 
Howard ; " we shall be in the country in a few days.'* 
Then looking at his watch, " It is twelve o'clock; I 
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declare ! The man with the chair will be here pre- 
sently. Do you think you are equal to the exertion of 
being wheeled into the Green Park V^ 

" Quite, dear !" 

'^ Then I will ring the bell for your maid to bring 
your bonnet and shawls.'* 

She was scarcely equipped for the excursion when 
the serVant announced the arrival of the wheel chair. 
Tenderly lifting his daughter, remarking that she was 
reduced to a feather-weight, Mr. Howard carried her 
carefully down stairs, and placed her, well wrapped up, 
in one of those ugly and uncomfortable vehicles used 
by convalescents and invalids. Escorted by her father, 
attended by her maid, and pushed by the man, the whole 
party weighed anchor, and stood boldly to windward, 
their destination being the park called " Green,'* but 
whether from the brown grass or verdant water in the 
reservoir, history does not mention. 

Just as they had reached the entrance, near St. 
James's Palace, Evele3m met them. 

" That's a deuced bit of luck,^' said the little squire 
to himself ; and as the young man came, he shouted 
out, " Halloa, Eveleyn ! are you busy V and without 
waiting for an answer, added, "Do entertain my 
daughter for half an hour; I want to run up to Tat- 
tersall's for a moment." In vain Kate called " Papa ! 
papa V^ he never looked back, and was soon out of 
hearing of her faint voice. 

" Allow me to congratulate you. Miss Howard,'* said 
Eveleyn, " on your convalescence." 
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"Thank you/^ replied the young lady, '' I am mucli 
better. I hope, Mr. Evelyn, you will not think it 
necessary to attend to my father's injunction. I shall 
be quite safe here till he returns.^' This she said partly 
from disinclination to a tete-a-tete, and also because 
she thought Eveleyn might have some engagement. 

Innocently as she intended her remark, Eveleyn 
could not interpret it as meaning other than a rather 
curt dismissal. Instantly the blood rushed up to his 
temples. She had stirred the very depths of his pride. 
" I had no intention to intrude. Miss Howard,^^ said he^ 
lifting his hat ; and bowing with all the haughtiness he 
could command, he turned on his heel. 

Kate^ instantly perceiving that she had wounded his 
feelings, exclaimed, " I beg your pardon, Mr. Evelyn ; 
believe me, I did not mean to be rude. Will you 
forgive me V 

He bowed. 

" Nay,^^ said she, smiling, " is that your best courtesy 
to a lady, and that lady a querulous invalid ? I shall 
condemn you, in consequence, to attend me during my 
sovereign pleasure. Obey, Sir Knight V 

'^ I will do my devoir, so help me heaven and your 
bright eyes, ladye !" replied Eveleyn, making a pro- 
found obeisance in a serio-comic manner, once more 
re-assured by her frankness. 

The chair rolled on, and Eveleyn walked beside it, 
the conversation never rising beyond the dead level of 
polite inanities, until Kate said to the man, " Wheel 
me underneath that oak," pointing to a tree close at 
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hand^ whose branches affarded a complete screen from 
the sun, beneath which also there was an unoccupied seat. 
Having reached the spot^ she dismissed her attendants^ 
and said, '^ Now, Mr. Eveljrn, take that seat, and we 
can have a little chat.^' Pointing to an army of nurse- 
maids and children who were making the Green Park 
their exercise ground, " How they seem to enjoy this 
imitation of the country,*' said Kate; **what would 
they give to be transported into the fields and lanes 
9f Clayshire !'* 

" I doubt not,'* replied Eveleyn, " that the change 
would be pleasant ; but probably, after a time, they 
would sigh for the Lord Mayor^s show and Christmas 
pantomime ; at least, those would who have tasted of 
those delights; it all depends upon habit. Miss 
Howard. The merchant sighs for his office, even when 
he is enjoying the sea-breeze of Dover. The country- 
man falls asleep at the play, and wakes to wish himself 
in his stables and piggery; the shipwrecked sailor 
returns to his occupation. It is only when men are 
worn out, when the mind becomes indolent, and energy 
fails, that they betake themselves to an easy life, which 
ere long becomes a burden — so that they rust out 
sooner than work would have destroyed them. These 
children could not be happier than they are, even had 
they all been born at their parents' country seats, with 
an unlimited area of playground. We form our judg- 
ments in these matters by contrast ; that which pleases 
us most, we fancy would be most agreeable to others ; 
we all prescribe our favourite no;struras. What a 
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mercy it is we cannot oblige each other to submit to 
the infliction of our specifics !" 

"Perhaps you are right/' said Kate^ "our judg- 
ments are little better than prejudices. I have ever 
lived in the country, and in the country I hope to die/' 

*^And I" saidEveleyn, "have also lived in the coun- 
try, and have thus lost years that might have (had they 
been properly employed) now produced their fruit." 

"That is the old story/' said Kate, "that I never 
expected to hear from you, which all who have failed 
in life repeat, as if they thereby shifted the blame of 
failure from themselves." 

"But," said Eveleyn, "is not the past always re- 
sponsible for the present ?" 

" Say rather the present is the parent of the future," 
replied his companion. 

" True ! Yet you must not forget that the effects of 
early mistakes never are altogether lost in after years ; 
and I slill think that I should have been a very different 
being, and prepared to play a far more important pai*t 
in the life-drama than is now possible, had others 
brought their experience to bear on me in directing 
my aims. I do not wish to whine; but had it 
fallen to my lot to have been an inhabitant of this 
metropolis, the mental attrition which I should neces- 
sarily have been subjected to would have struck sparks 
out that might have kindled flame, the brightness of 
which would have attracted the attention of all 
men !" 

" Ah," said Kate, " I perceive you are ambitious !" 
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As though he had not heard her interruptioD, he went 
on — " I believe that in all that we are, and in all that 
we become, we are more the children of destiny than 
at first sight we are disposed to think, and that the 
freedom of our wills is more imaginary than real. Let 
a child be bom in the rookery of St. Giles, — it grows 
up a thief, and dies in a penitentiary, or on a gallows. 
There is great wisdom in the old adage — ' Show me his 
companions, and I will tell you the man.^ We are as 
imitative as monkeys; what others do, we endeavour 
to perform. Our set is a magic circle; some have 
strength to burst their bonds, but they are the ex- 
ception. Let a young man grow up in the country 
and receive his education there ; he lives as a country- 
man, thinks as a countryman, and dies a countryman — 
at least in feeling. Whether he be a country merchant, 
a country doctor, a country shopkeeper, or a farmer, 
he swims on in the dead level of the surrounding 
stream; he may, perchance, be a small stickleback or 
a large stickleback, still he is only a stickleback to 
the end of the chapter. And so in towns, but with 
this difference, — the towns are the result of civilization, 
they are the homes of art and science, the seats of lite- 
rature, and all that ennobles man. Athens, Rome, Paris, 
London ; all time tells the same tale, in them elevating 
influences abound ; in them the great problem of the 
human race is being worked out ; in them strength meet- 
ing strength becomes more powerful, and knowledge 
piled upon knowledge rises and expands, till fools 
mistake it for divinity, but the wise see therein only 
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the faint reflection of the Almighty mind. It seems 
to me that every inhabitant of a great town like this 
should bless his fate that his lot is cast therein, where 
example exciting emulation prompts men to render 
themselves worthy of their age. I never can imagine 
that Will Shakespere would have been other than a 
deer-stealer, had he been compelled to remain in the 
country. Instinct led him to the town, where he felt 
there would be scope for his great intellect. My ob- 
servations do not apply to those who can afford to send 
their sons to public schools and colleges. I simply 
contrast the countryman who remains at home, versus 
the townsman; and on which side, Miss Howard, do 
you think lies the blessing V 

*'Ah, Mr. Evelyn,^' said Kate gravely, ''I fear you 
have set out in life as a worshipper of intellect, choosing 
ambition for your path, and fame for your reward. Do 
you think you will find happiness therein ?'* 

'^Answer me one question. Miss Howard. Suppose 
I grant the truth of your assertion, with this qualifica- 
tion, that the success to which you point I crave only 
as a means to an end ; that I do not consider that my 
happiness consists therein, but that it might lead up to 
it afterwards. Should you then think I had made a 
mistake V 

^^ Unless I knew more of your motives and aims, 
I can hardly tell.^' 

" Let me be frank,*' said Eveleyn, " even should you 
deem me egotistical. You know that men choose their 
associates from their own rank, however fanciful these 
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distinctions may be. Yet they exist, and I am not 
going to quarrel with them. But in this country, at 
least, the man of undoubted talent, whether he be an 
author, painter, or orator, it matters not which, his 
intellectual supremacy is always appreciated, and in 
virtue thereof he oversteps every other boundary, and 
is admitted on a par with the greatest. His title to 
rank among the aristocracy is the purest of any, since 
it is the nobility of mind which i& immortal, — whereas 
the nobility of blood is at best but temporal. You 
know the position I occupy at home, a tradesman and 
the son of a tradesman ; I am therefore refused admit- 
tance into what is supposed to be the best society ; I 
am considered to belong to an inferior order, and treated 
as such. When I feel that within which tells me that 
this distinction is not only factitious but untrue, when 
I believe that I have the advantage, in every respect, 
over many of those who hold their heads high above 
mine, I do not blame them for not acknowledging 
talents which I fancy I possess; but one object of my 
ambition is to prove myself to be the equal of the 
proudest and most exclusive of my neighbours, by the 
development of whatever mental endowments are my 
own." 

"As you are so candid," said Kate, "I will be 
equally so. There appears to me to be an inconsis- 
tency in your ambition. You say that you feel yourself 
hardly treated, because the highest grade of society in 
your neighbourhood does not recognize you as an equal, 
while you feel yourself to be superior to many. Where- 

VOL. I. T 
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fore, then, do you wish to raise yourself to their sphere? 
Or, to speak more correctly, why do you wish to be re- 
cognised as an equal of those whom you believe yourself 
to be superior to, while you will not admit that you are 
in any way unworthy of the best of the squirearchy of 
Clay shire ? According to your own showing, you gain 
nothing. Unless — but I can hardly think it of you— 
your highest aim is to rank high in the appreciation of 
men, when you yourself admit that their opinions are 
founded upon fallacious principles. In other words, 
you would pursue the shadow of a shade.'' 

*^ You are plausible. Miss Howard, but not conclu- 
sive," replied Eveleyn. " Your arguments do not apply 
to one who, like myself, would rise by virtue of intel- 
lectual power. Everyone who in my grade overcomes 
the prejudices of those who are his social superiors, by 
virtue of his ability, obtains thereby a substantial re- 
cognition of merit ; for, however unworthy the distinc- 
tions may be in themselves that separate him from 
those above him, yet they have a stem reality. The 
B. A. or M. A. that the student obtains at college, is 
nothing in itself — it is only a proof of what he has 
accomplished. So the charity-boy, who dies an M.P., 
thereby proves that he was made of sterling metal ; 
and I, or any other person who succeeds in rising in the 
social grade, though probably neither better nor hap- 
pier in consequence, would thus shew to the world that 
there was some touch of greatness in us ; and remem- 
ber that this desire to be great is but the outward 
expression of that inner impulse implanted by the Cre- 
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ator^ which bids all souls ascend^ and prompts the ever- 
lasting onward struggle of the human race^ which leads 
we know not whither — except that it is forward — still 
forward^ to the unknown goal. And the nations take 
up the cry, ' Forward !' and all time shouts ' Forward ! 
forward ! and trust in God V ^' . 

"This sounds very well/^ said Kate, " but is it not 
intense egotism on your part ? Self seems the begin- 
ning of your eflfort, self the crown you hope to win. 
Disguise it by whatever name you choose, * I myself^ 
is the object of your life. Suppose your end gained ; 
what then ? Who will have benefited by the triumph 
of your mental power? Your inherent greatness, if 
demonstrated, resolves itself into inherent vanity. Ve- 
rily, Mr. Evelyn, I cannot congratulate you on your 
notions of what is due from you to your fellow-man. 
Yours is — I will not use a harsh term — a common, 
an unworthy ambition ; and believe me, if you do ob- 
tain it, you will find it to be a miserable delusion.^^ 

" What would you have. Miss Howard ? Because I 
farm, must I give up my whole mind tp the develop- 
ment of turnips ? And because my father has a paper- 
mill, must I be content with the transmutation of old 
rags into foolscap ?— marry some girl of equally lofty 
views ? — bring up a regiment of children in the foot- 
steps I should thus tread, and pass into dust with the 
reputation of a respectable tradesman — a very respectable 
tradesman? In ancient Egypt the laws would have 
compelled me to adopt my father's calling, however 
repulsive to my feelings : but, thank heaven ! here we 
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breathe the air of freedom^ and it is the option^ as I 
conceive it to be the duty of every man^ to enter into 
whatever employment is most congenial to his tastes.'' 

" I perfectly agree with you,** said Kate ; *^ but this 
is another view of the subject. You spoke of making 
your peculiar talents, whatever they wre, subservient 
to your social advancement. Therein you err; but 
if your mind prompts you to write, or your imagination 
to paint, or whatever may be the course you adopt in 
the different paths of arts, science, or literature, if you 
wish for success, trample self under foot ; follow the 
art for the art alone, let her love suffice you ; then, if 
you conquer, well and good, if not, you must bow to 
fate until you triumph — for, sooner or later, such love 
will have its reward." 

" I wish I could feel so, Miss Howard, but the up- 
hill path of life is very stony ; and as yet I seem to have 
been on a wrong track. I will, though, thin k over 
and endeavour to act upon your suggestion ; but when 
your divinity proves to be only an idol, the truth, even 
though accepted, does not comfort you at first, and you 
almost wish that the discovery had not been made. 
Before, however, we leave the subject, there is another 
aspect under which I should like to present it to you. 
Let us imagine that a young man has set his affections 
on a lady, who, for social reasons, even if no others 
existed, would not like to marry him— for example, 
the son of a professional man who attends a noble- 
man's family — obtains an introduction to one of the 
Lady Blanks, falls desperately in love with her, and, to 
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render himself worthy of her, determines to distinguish 
himself. Having a literary taste, he chooses the pro- 
fession of an author, with the intention, as soon as h^ 
gains a reputation, to cast it — as the novels say — to- 
gether with himself, at her feet. Literature would 
thus be to him only a means to an end. Do you think 
such selfishness as this unpardonable ?" 

'^ It depends on this," said Kate, " whether I am to 
consider the young man as an author or a lover. If the 
latter, I should say his task would in all probability be 
one of supererogation ; because, if the girl loved him, she 
would not care to wait till he was famous ; and if his 
suit depended on success, in all probability she would 
have found a husband long before he had become cele- 
brated. Looking at this supposed individual as an 
author^ I recur to my former observation, to the eflfect 
that literature, like art, is too jealous a mistress to 
reward any but an undivided love." 

Eveleyn remained silent awhile. 

"Then," said he, "yours is a very prosaic view, 
but I fear you are too true to life. Some people say 
this is not a romantic age ; that the ghosts have been 
frightened to death by the railroads; that nobody 
marries for love ; and that if Scott's ^ knight of low 
degree,* who loved the King's daughter of Hongarie, 
lived now-a-days, he would have contented himself with 
some wealthy citizen's daughter, or perhaps accepted 
the Governor-Generalship of Madagascar instead. I 
do not believe it, though ; the same passions still burn, 
and woman still exercises the same potent influence as 
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of old^ either for evil or good^ as she wills it ; and many 
on either side still make heroic sacrifices for each other. 
There is one fact, though, which must not be over- 
looked ; renown was easier won in by-gone days, when 
martial fame was earth's greatest glory, than now ; 
and there was also this advantage, that if the aspirant 
failed, failure was literal death — ^release from the pangs 
of disappointment. Now the pathway to the Temple 
of Fame is blocked up with votaries, while the unsuc- 
cessful ones are permitted by the Fates to drag on their 
unshortened thread, let them be never so weary of its 
length." 

'^ You seem in low spirits this morning, Mr. Evelyn. 
I hope nothing serious has happened ?" said Kate with 
a smile, 

r "Do not laugh at me, I entreat you,*' replied her 
companion. " However dolorous I appear, believe mc 
it is not affectation ; but the train of thought awakened 
by our conversation is fraught with real pain, which, 
by some strange mental contradiction, I take a morbid 
pleasure in provoking.'' \ 

Then, with a plausible attempt to change the con- j 

versation, he began to discuss the last novel, the fa- j 

vourite song, the new Prima Donna ; but this slip-slop 
seemed unusually insipid and uninteresting to both. 

** We were talking a little while ago,'* said Kste, 
'' of ambition, progress individual and national, doing 
what some folks call the heavy — which is, nevertheless, 
far more agreeable. Tell me, Mr. Eveljm, how do you 
tWnk a woman can best distinguish herself?^ 



itjf 
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" One so little experienced in the world as I am/' 
said Eveleyn, " can hardly answer that question. How- 
ever, in that frank spirit which we have both been 
indulging in, I think a woman's ambition should be to 
shine at home. Her true nature, and her capacities, 
do not fit her to lead in the world of men ; and in her 
own sphere, her legitimate arena, the only distinction 
possible is the unostentatious pre-eminence of being 
first in good works. I know the pride of many rebels at 
such a notion, and every now and then a woman attempts 
to signalize herself by being as unlike a woman as pos- 
sible." 

" Have women, then," Kate asked, *^ no nobler 
destiny than to sit at home and spin ? Are not the paths 
of art and literature open to them in common with your 
sex ? Are not some of our best authors women ? As 
poets, painters, and sculptors, have they not won world- 
wide reputations ? — and would you exclude them from 
these paths ?" 

" By no means. Miss Howard," said Eveleyn ; " I 
have no objection to women signalizing themselves as 
women ; but few are content with that. Compare them 
with themselves, and they scorn the idea. When- 
ever a woman starts on the race for distinction, she 
insists on measuring her strength with the mightiest, 
and the result is, in nine hundred and ninety-nine cases 
out of a thousand, that a woman's book is known to be 
the production of a woman as surely as silver is dis- 
tinguished from gold. And it is thus, from the in- 
herent constitution of their minds — for the mind. 
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speaking analogically^ is^ as some suppose^ sexual too ; 
at leasts from all its material manifestations^ we have a 
right to conclude that a difference in kind exists. But 
I will leave the metaphysical question^ and I will tell 
you how it appears to me that woman can best fulfil 
her destiny, for this is^ I presume^ the real question 
you would ask." 

" Exactly so/^ said Kate ; " what I mean by dis- 
tinction is not notoriety, or even fame ; these may be 
obtained in many ways which reflect no real credit ; 
but how my sex, either individually or collectively, can 
render their age the greatest service. This, you perceive, 
is the doctrine I have been indirectly preaching to you 
— ^that we should consecrate our efforts to the good of 
others, in all sincerity and humility, not for reward or 
praise. I see a thousand ways how men may accom- 
plish this, but we are confined within narrow bound." 

" I answer you in a word,^^ rephed Eveleyn ; '^ in 
promoting the happiness of mankind by encouraging 
in the opposite sex all that is summed up by Paul as 
charity. But how is this to be accompUshed? you 
would ask ; and the reply is, by treating impurity in 
men as you do in your own sex. A pure woman is 
surrounded by a halo of goodness, which no evil dare 
approach as long as she is undefiled in heart. Let her 
insist that politeness be more than a mask. The veriest 
ruffian attempts to assume soft manners when in her 
society. Profanity, blasphemy, and coarseness are 
banished from the drawing-room, though they are often 
deposited in the umbrella-stand^ or wait for their masters 
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at the front door. And women know this^ and laugh 
at it privately, winking at offences they openly condemn. 
Let the old-fashioned chivalry be established in a new 
form ; for feats of bravery and deeds of arms, for skill 
in tournament and valour in the field, substitute the 
more enduring, not less glorious, though less exciting, 
victory over self; let this be the foundation of all glory 
to be admired by women, then you may superadd any 
other distinction that can be won in the legitimate paths 
of ambition.^' 

^' Would not this method,^* said Kate, "be only 
offering a premium on hypocrisy V 

"I think not,*^ rejoined Eveleyn ; '^a hypocrite is 
seldom an assumed character, and can generally be dis- 
covered. I believe, if my notions were carried out, 
there would not be one honest man the less.^^ 

*^ Ah,^' said Kate, as if half in reverie, " I can con- 
ceive no happier lot for a woman than to be the instru- 
ment of leading some great soul to God, that otherwise 
might have gone out into darkness. Oh, what a 
glorious prize ! And many such have been won, and 
many more might have been won, were we all true to 
ourselves, by exercising for good the influence we 
possess. The only wonder, though, is, considering the 
education so many of us receive, that we do not play a 
more ignoble part. Tricked out like dolls for show, 
outwardly with fine dresses, mentally with accomplish- 
ments, only meant to dazzle ; intetft upon conquests, 
and she deemed most successful who can boast the 
greatest number of offers, as Indian chieftains count 
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exultingly the scalps which they have won. It is a 
great privilege/' she continued, " to be able to perceive 
that which is right. Woe, then, to the coward, who, 
knowing the evil from the good, lacks courage to take 
the side of truth !" 

"And yet,'' said Eveleyn, "the mere knowledge 
how to distinguish between the true and false that 
enables us to form correct estimates of the value of 
things, does not facilitate the power of action ; like 
swimmers who attempt to cross a river in the dark, 
he who knows well the stream is lost from over-caution, 
while the other, who strikes out boldly upon the un- 
known waters, reaches the friendly bank in safety." 

" Are you a predestinarian ?" 

" Could I give you a decided answer, many a tor- 
menting doubt that now assails me would be solved. 
I have in this matter much to learn, and I would not 
willingly accept any opinion without first investigating 
it for myself. But this theme is so vast, that I dare 
not enter upon it now ; indeed, I should hardly like to 
ventilate my crude ideas on the subject. To return, 
then, to the influence that your sex can exercise upon 
mine. Do you know. Miss Howard, that you, albeit 
unconsciously to yourself, have caused a complete re- 
volution in the mind and pursuits of one individual ?" 

" Indeed ?" said Kate, " I am not aware of the cir- 
cumstances." 

" That is not surprising," replied Eveleyn, " it is 
nevertheless true; I know him personally; he had 
given up his time chiefly to sporting, amusing himself 
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occasionally with stray literary efforts, such as an occa- 
sional essay or piece of poetry. It seems that he 
accidentally made your acquaintance^ and found from 
your conversation that you had both thought and read ; 
and having but little to recommend him to your favour- 
able notice, which he would give anything to obtain, 
he resolved to devote to poetry the hours he had 
formerly devoted to idleness. Consequently, night 
after night for months, when the household had retired, 
his candle might have been seen still burning, until, 
at length, he produced a manuscript volume of poems. 
Utterly ignorant of the publishing world, he applied 
to different firms in London, receiving answers declining 
to bring out his book on any terms ; until at last one 
house, more enterprising than another, took it up. It 
is only lately the volume has made its appearance. I 
have read it ; and as it is the production of a Clay- 
shire man, will you do me the favour to accept a 
copy ?*' 

Kate hesitated, but did not like to refuse, and Eveleyn 
handed her a thin demy octavo volume, bound, though, 
in red morocco, with the simple title, " Poems, by E. 

.'^ Opening the pages, she turned carelessly 

over the leaves, scanned a line here and there, and, in 
spite of herself, pleased with the attention, said, " I 
thank you; I shall not fail to read it,'' and laid it 
beside her. A moment after she took it up again, and 
turning to the title-page, read, " These poems are re- 
spectfully dedicated to K. H." "Who is K. H.,'' 
she said, " I wonder V^ 
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" Need you ask V said Eveleyn, looking her full in 
the face. 

Instantly the whole truth burst upon her^ and pale 
as she was^ she turned still paler. 

'^ Miss Howard," he said, speaking in a low voice, 
that quivered from emotion, ^'do not think me pre- 
sumptuous, you are now in possession of the secret of 
my life. From the first moment I saw you I loved 
you, and to win your love has ever since then been the 
only thing I have lived for. I did not intend to have 
made this confession this morning, but the fear that I 
may never have such an opportunity as the present has 
forced me to speak. 1 do not ask. Do you return my 
love ? I feel that you do not. But oh ! do not deny 
me all hope that some day I may win it. I know the 
disparity in our social position ; but I will earn a repu- 
tation, for your sake. I will work — work night and 
day to effect this, if you will not shut me out from all 
expectation." 

" Mr. Evelyn," said Kate, " you have taken me by 
surprise; what you ask is impossible — impossible !" 

'^Tell one thing, in mercy! Do you refuse me 
because you consider me your inferior ?*' 

" Certainly not," said Kate ; and then added, " I 
think, under these circumstances, I must return your 
book !" 

''If you have any pity. Miss Howard, let me 
implore you not to do so ; it cannot compromise you to 
accept it. Fear not, I shall not presume on your 
good-nature. We shall part to-day for ever." 
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Kate restored the book to its former place beside 
her. 

'' Thank you/^ said Eveleyn. " And now good-bye. 
One bright day-dream has vanished. In you/^ he re- 
sumed^ '' I perceive the germs of all goodness ; will 
you sometimes think kindly of one who loves you better 
than life V 

She looked assent^ and extending her hand^ he 
seized it, pressed it gently, and without trusting him- 
self to speak another "word, hurried off. Do not let us 
laugh at him, if, following him to his room at the hotel, 
we find that he threw himself on the bed, and cried 
like a child. 

Kate Howard was somewhat distressed by this 
event. She felt a good deal of interest in Eveleyn, and 
from the first perceived that he was possessed of no 
ordinary mental powers. As a friend, she would have 
liked to have encouraged him in the pursuit of fame, 
never imagining, though that, she herself was the 
object of his ambition. Proud as she knew herself to 
be, and haughty as she generally was in the society of 
the opposite sex, it all vanished when Eveleyn wste near. 
The secret influence which uncommon minds exercise 
on those around them, made itself felt when he con- 
versed, and though she perceived that his acquirements 
were by no means extraordinary, yet shd had suflScient 
discernment to observe that the undeveloped germs of 
greatness were within him. But as a lover — no ! Oh 
no ! not that her pride interposed. Had she loved 
him (and physically and mentally there was no reason 
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why such an eventuality might not have arisen), she 
would have treated the opinion of the world with per- 
fect indifference. There was another reason, which will 
be seen shortly. 

Her maid now approached her. 

'' Brassey/^ she said, '' desire the man to wheel me 
back into St. James's Street.^^ 

" Yes, Miss.^' 

The chair was soon set in motion again, Brassey 
walking by the side. 

"Kind-hearted young man is that Mr. Eveleyn, 
Miss." 

" Is he V said Kate abstractedly. 

'^ Yes, Miss, all the time as you was ill, he called to 
inquire three times a day. Often in the morning, 
before the milk came, he was to be seen walking up 
and down the pavement, waiting for the door to be 
opened ; and at night, he used to walk backwards and 
forwards for hours, just as if he was watching. Miss. 
The policeman did not like it at first, but, after a bit, 
he told the cook as he used to look upon him as one 
of the family, like.^^ 

" Really,'' said Kate. 

And Brassey finding little encouragement to be com- 
municative, held her peace. 

*^ Just in time,'' said Mr. Howard, who came trotting 
up the street, opportunely to carry Kate upstairs; 
placing her on the sofa, he insisted that she should 
drink nearly a tumbler full of bitter ale, when he left 
her to enjoy her usual sleep. 
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She was was too much agitated to enjoy repose, and 
although she endeavoured to turn her thoughts to other 
subjects, in spite of herself, her mind reverted to the 
scene in the park, wondering what the future had in 
store for Eveleyn. 

Taking up his book, she read an occasional page. 
The volume consisted of a Lyrical Drama, and several 
minor poems, all more or less of the amorous style, 
such as young bards inevitably indulge in. There was 
one piece, inscribed to K. H. ; this she read more than 
once, not for its poetic beauty, but because she fancied 
it afforded more insight than any of the others into 
the soul of the author. It ran thus : 

" Some one to love ! My aoul, alas ! 

That this should be thy cry, thy prayer, 
Which sounds like a dirge, and away doth pass, 
In the darkness on the midnight air, 
While an angel whispers, Beware ! beware ! 

Some one to love ! My spirit yearns ^ 

For spiritual kinship that cannot die. 
And yet for the love that breathes and burns. 

That is bound by a never-ending tie. 

Some demon mutters. Insanity ! 

Som^ one to love ! One wholly mine. 

To fill this void within my breast. 
For my weary heart is an empty shrine ; * 

And it throbs with pain and wild unrest. 

A deep voice mocks ine — " 'Tis best ! 'tis best !" 
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Oh that my arms might encircle and hold 
The love 1 could love and live ever at rest ; 

A love more precious and purer than gold. 
It is vain — Then oh that I could divest 
My mind from the thought that I may 'be blest. 

I see her in fancy, in fancy I press 
A long, never-ending, fond kiss on her lips ; 

Her eyes answer mine, with the glances that bless. 
And my soul knows no more its darksome eclipse, 
I wake — from my arms the bright fantasy slips. 

Oh vision ! oh spirit, whatever thou art, 
I see thee, I know thee, the light of thine eyes 

Illumes the dim chambers now void in my heai^t, 
But, like a bright meteor in Autumn's dark skies, 
Its glory, though brilliant, but flashes— then dies. 

To answer thy smile, as I have answered thine, 
To hear thy low whispered confession, and feel 

That my love is repaid by that deep love of thine ; 
To press thee, and bless thee, and watch the warm glow 
Flush thy face, then thy neck, then thy bosom of snow. 

To stretch forth my hand to smooth thy soft hair, 
To part it back off* from thy temples, to see 

In thine eyes the deep tale of love mirrored there ; 
I am thine, thou art mine ; oh thus it shall be. 
Unchanging, unchanged, through eternity. 

: I stretch forth my hand, but touch not thy brow, 
I stretch forth my hand ; can it be thou art flown P 
Wlmt eyes then were those that flashed on me now P 
What voice whispered low P " Thou art ever mine own. 
Thine ever for ever, thine, dearest, alone." 
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Oh vision deceiving, that mocks me for aye, ^ 
That pursues me by day and haunts me by night ; 

Oh vision of beauty, dream brighter than day ; 
That shines like a' sunbeam, and dazzles my sight : 
If thou wilt not abide, pass for ever away. 



Ye angels who only have witnessed my sorrow, 
O ! can ye accomplish no bright change for me ? 

Will this day of despair be ne'er merged in a morrow, 
When the shadows and clouds into darkness shall flee 
From a noontide of heavenly brilliancy P 

• 

The night wind is sighing, no voice is replying. 

No whisper of angels my spirit to cheer ; 
Young life is fast flying, frail moments are dying, 

Love's life is sinking, no rescue is near, 

No haven, no shelter, no pilot to steer. 

Drifting on, O my soul, o'er a dark arctic sea, 
Where the day is as still as the stillness of night. 

Where existence is lost in monotony. 

At my heart the cold chill, the death chillness, the blight 
That withers the life in the pride of its might. 

Do thy thoughts round no creature all loveliness centre P 
Hast thou ne'er watched her smile, or ne'er caught her eye, 

And felt the warm flash in thy inmost heart enter P 
Then dost thou not love P speak the truth shouldst thou 

die. 
Who asketh P — I cannot, I dare not reply. 

VOL. I. u 
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Then a voice Bounding iweetly, like mnaic, drawf nesr ; 

Though wild are the words that it whispers to me ; 
*^ Thy passion is poison." In madness I hear 

The sentence that bids me a wanderer be. 

Lest to corse my beloved be my destiny. 

What words then are these that the tmth laughs to soom. 
Words of folly, or rather the groans of despair. 

Young hope, like the bloom on the almond tree bom. 
On branches all leafless, laughs at cold care. 
And smiles forth in beauty while winter is there. 

My spirit finds utterance in words, feeble words ; 
Like the notes that are struck on the harp of the wind^ 

As the uncertain breezes awake the deep chords 
That sadden or soothe. By no effort designed. 
They change like the thoughts of a maniac's mind. 



Kow slumber descends, and my soul longs for rest ; 
But in fancy I roam by the silent seashore, 

Where the sea-mews sweep orer the billow's wild crest. 
As the shadows of evening come darkening o'er, 
And the voices of ocean ihsUr aves outpour. 



The winds whisper softly among the dim halls. 
The dim halls high arched in the cliff's rugged side ; 

Where echo calls echo, and echo recalls 
The cries of the sea-bird, the moans of the tide : 
There I thought that I wandered alone with my bride. 
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Alone with mj love by the silent deep sea, 
I bless her, caress her. No shadow is this, 

No image, no dream, no vision is she ! 
Again we have mingled our souls in a kiss, 
'Tis a moment of pure, unspeakable bliss. 

I breathe her dear name, the sweet spell is broken, 
A dark cloud descends that conceals her from me ; 

She gives me no answer, she leaves me no token. 
The grave could not hide her more jealously. 
An unseen voice murmurs—" Thus it ever shall be." 

The night is descending, and with weird power blending 
All forms into one mass of undefined shade. 

The mountains seem bending, their peaks earthward tend- 
ing; 
All nature in one robe of gloom is arrayed. 

The shadow low creeping, encircles my heart ; 

And chills me while sleeping—I wake with a start. 

" Poor fellow/* said Kate to herself, laying down the 
book ; " I imagine he is himself the hero of this little 
poem. Better for him if he had less of poetry in his 
composition ; with his keen susceptibilities and passion 
for the ideal, he will know more of pain than pleasure 
in his passage to the unknown. And yet I hardly 
know, because natures like his are capable of a greater 
degree of happiness than those of colder blood and 
slower mind, should fortune smile. Though he musy 
undergo a complete revolution of feeling before he can 
experience any true enjoyment ; for, however i-omantic 
he may be, 1 believe he is thoroughly true at heart." 
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This thought flashed across Kate's mind : '' I won- 
der under other circumstances could I have loved him ?^' 
hut she instantly banished the idea^ and rang the bell 
for her maid. 



END VOL. I. 
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